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CHARLES FONTAINE 


DISTINGUISHED NEW TENOR OF THE CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
IN THREE OF HIS SUCCESSFUL ROLES 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Canwecrzr Hatt, New Yore 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


MUSICAL 


Mus. Henry Suocx Miss Susan S. 


Positive Expert 
BreathCon. BOICE coaching. 
trol, Perfect YOCAL STUDIOS _ Diction in all 
Placing. languages. 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 

as . 7140 Col h 








M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Sten ra- 
Y eg Serna sensene in Public and Private School 
Susie. Special coaching for church trials. 

New York School, 60: Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course ‘—" Pa me 
ay A ey Roseville Ave. 


Newark 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave. N. Y. 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 

t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 

ener erie 50 Ww. 67th St., N.Y. Tel. 1405 Col. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
INSTRUCTION 
Tel. 2285 Plaza 


PIANIST 


aus E. 6and St., New York 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y 





HAZEL MOORE 
SOPRANO 
ch at so West Bad Street. 
eyaniin Tt ne—Edhayler 3088. : 
Voice Trials, Saturday Afternoons, at Newark, New 
Jersey, 847 Broad Si., Phone—Market 1434. 


New York, 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 6and Street, New York, 


Telephone: 6:0 Plaza. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
B26 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle, 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
122 Carnegie Hall, 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mua. Anna Zincree, Director. 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Me. . ‘ 
ax” JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 

— Teachers of dver six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 

Hall, - 154 West 57th St. 

ais Sacnetelne Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 30967 Tremont 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: ato FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Madison Square 382. 





EDITH EVANS 


Accompanist for t three seasons for 
me, Schumann-Heink. 
COACHING and ACCOMPANYING 
Studio: 309 West ged Street, New York. 
Telephone: iverside 6854. 





HARRY ANDERTON 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone 321 Circle. 





Mme. GILDA RUTA 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR PIANO 
110 E, 81st Street, New York City, Tel. 2307 Lenox 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 
M Y E R, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIO?’ AND COACHING 


Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Car.egie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 
Summer Term in Seattle 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City........eeeeeees from October 10t 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sticnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
(aiuacal Directo® of Bape Temple’ Choir) 
Scientifically taught rt peed put into prac 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res, Phone, 5460) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
will receive 4 — punter of 9 pupils. 





7 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


COURIER 
ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
337 West 8sth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7ot Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VOICE PLACING—OPERA AND CONCERT 
REPERTOIRE. 


Residence and Studio: 127 E. g4th Street, N. Y. 
Dormitory for Girl Students. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company, 
44 West 86th Street - - + - New York 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City. 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entran¢e, 80th Street) Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neicusornoop Sympnony Orcuestea 
Director East Sink House Serriament Music 
Scnoot. 


Tracuer or Viotin Ensemate, Taxory or Music. 


Orchestral Traleing. Schack, 064 Carnegie Hall, 
ew Yo 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certified Leschetizky Exp it 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. E. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx, 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Tel. 42902 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 
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HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
Studio: - - 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
so West 67th Street - - - - 
Phone, Clumbus 8462. 


New York 





HARRY M. GILBERT 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Cartatt, - - 601-602 Carnegie Hall 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studié: - - - - - Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 62nd St. 
Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
76 East 86th St. 
Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


R Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
hone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS 
VOICE SPECIALIST, 


1731 Broadway, New York, 
Telephone 789 Circle. 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Elementary and advanced singing lessons and 


coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West gs8th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5575 








CARL F IQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





DAISY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City. 
Steinway Piano Used. 




















January 9, 


ALBERT 


Concert Violinist 


= DUNEV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 
Guns ior Cas oe —— 


Studio for Voice, Opera Repertoire. 
222 West Fourth Street er Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Burean. Schiffmann Bidg.. 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
122 Whitfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music, 
sop S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON | 


Cand 


19I9 


740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 











St. Paal, Miee, 




















62 West ‘on Street NEW YORK 


“Not all become 
be a : Ay. Astigta, but everyone can 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY -SN ELL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Voice Instructor anv Coacg. 
= eacher A Glemater Heinemann. 
229 West rooth St., N Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WHT LARD runs 


16a KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassi: [| EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
135 East 66th St., New York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE 


6124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, 
Respiration. Pupils provered or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Plaza 550) 











Diction, 





HARRISON Concert 

M. Organist 

Studio 1203 Kimball Building - - Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


HASSLER-FOX 


AMERICAN 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative: 

L. S. FOX, 183 Fifth Ave., New York 











MUSICAL 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - - New York 


COURIER 


TENOR 
Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 


Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 








ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street. New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 1425 Broadway, N. Y, 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmann Blag., St. Panl, Mina. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST i Henacement: SYRACUSE MUSICAL BUREAU 


Box 443 Syracuse, N.Y. 


pa 
iu, HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


BESSIE RICKER 


BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 

and Song Stories 

ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis. Mo. 














M 
A 


u 
I 
E is, Mo 





Philadelphia 





Address: 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union prectagen Seminary 


PL EC K DEPT. OF MUSIC 
rs n Tal, 2443 nil 
KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO} § 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL GOX-VAN GROVE s2z=22 
ISAAC VAN GROVE °z:2.,..2!n'2' 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 























SITTIG TRIO 
Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, etc. 


FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street . Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERBERT MILLER tation 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


KOSSOFF 




















HERMAN 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave., 


New York Phone: Morningside 846 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
400 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 














| 


Lazar S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tue Aat or Sincine 


} _ Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
| marco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
j bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclusive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 





New York 





347 West S5th Street, 
VIOLA 


REBE CCA CLARK SOLOIST 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Address care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
Kimbell Hall 


LEVY... 


Katharine “ 0 : FM MA N Ny scconans accompanist 


Home Address: St. Pavt. 


S. WESLEY rarer 


St. James Chu 
aad and Walnut Sis., "Piiledelphis. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 





PIANIST 


sO=ZMr 

















Bonei a se) A LIUNGKVIST fener 

M went U Royal Opera House, Stockholm 

invonses E. eee TE iste Acclien Hell, | New York 

WILBUR A. LUYSTER ARTHUR M. SUnTon 
SIGHT SINGING BARITONE 

“Teacher for Metropolitan Fine Arts Building - : Chicago 

Senerigs Jostrection Positive FOSTER comin 





NewYork Studio,220MadisonAy.N.Y. |S 
Residence Telephone: 5469] Bedford 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


’ LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Lil. 


sBUTLER «nn: 


Concerts 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
pnd Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


ww. 
yor Hall, New York 

















Soprano. 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
400 Riverside Drive, New York 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 





. 








efferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


REUBEN DAVIES sunsr“ricu 


en vy A yon wl bag New York 
Tel 





4886 Morningside 








DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Studios: . Opera 

hone: Bryant 

Clara Loring, and many others 





M 
x 
CONCERT PIANIST 
G Management: = May Smith, 
° Teacher of Singing 60 J 
E Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
Ro ing, Repertoire, Coaching pattem 
Teleph Endorséd exponent of Rudolp' 
4478 Mester Hil) ® 53 East 3th Street 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Recital Repertoire. 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN one Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
it als ° 1274. Teacher o 
Rec and Piano prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East r1s0th Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





ODERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE HE LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC Cire Seen Xstioe) Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


incident to a broad musical education. 
age ag re Ideal Home Departu.ent for young ladies. Catalog and 


Ev 
year. “Positions guarant.-d_to graduates. 


seeetare sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any time. 
State. 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 
College in session throughout the 


Lexington—the Educational Center of the 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studie: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


ros J. I PEI 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Rerertoirs, Concert, Oratorio, Orgra 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and rgth Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 











“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
sy 














is successfully sung by Louie Graveure, Charles 
w. ark, Hartridge Whipp «sd many others 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 


HALLETT GILBERTE Tel, 8570 Bryant 
DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Granberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West | 136th Street }new YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Consort, Oratoris, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street. New York 














OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 











Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the tamous Garcia Voce! Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


Summer School, Point Chaut 


Chaut Lake, N. Y. 











MUSICAL COURIER 


January 9, 1919 








1654 NEW 








BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 fifth Avenue: 





YORK 1918 














International College 


MUSIC, EXPRESSION, DANCING 
EXCELLENT DORMITORY ADVANTAGES 
63 Auditorium Building Chicago 


IDA GEER WELLER 


o-Contralto 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
175 Lexington Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 


6 MARGOLIS mi CULTURE 


J 
Ez 
Phone, Morningside 4663 


"AUF DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 











cunts CADMAN 


COMPOGSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of a, Compositions and His Famous 
jan Music-Talk” 
Addvens; Core of eoand Smith music PuBLisnine ee. seston 


:REUTER 


PIANIST 


H 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


? HARRIS 


SOPRANO 
mal Oratorio, Recitals 
Lee Keedick, 437 Fifth Ave. 


Personal Address, 34 Cramercy Park 
Tel, 2150 Gramercy 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Reynolds, and Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


, | ROWE 
" BLAIR 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, 














BARITONE 


ee in Voice 


"PUAMIST 


Accompanist 
Teacher 


MONTREAL, CAN. 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ20 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, REC rans 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and S5th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








A teacher of broad experi- 

- ence who understands the 
psychology of the piano 
student. 


Studio: 540 Weet 112th St. 
New York City 


LILLIAN 


PIANISTE Phone: Cathedral 6292 


BURLEIGH 


STATE WavEnsHTY 
Missoula 


“CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway. N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


"MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Bro séney, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 


505 Kimball Hall Phone Ravenswood 3701 
Chicago, Ill. 


SsHUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 








=o F=<AAO0 














Bridgeport, Conn. , 
Wesnestaye at 125 Bost 37th St., New York 





‘Telephone Murray Hill 991 
ORGANIST 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church New York Cit 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 





JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


Compecer~ Vocal Coach 
664 WEST i] 13th STREET NEW YORK 


7639 Cathedral 
e 


iat anil | 











} 


J. WARREN Condacter —Coach— Accompanist 





o been a 
Avenue 
"New Y, York 
Phone 427 Murray Hill 


ERB *: 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 





Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


* VIERHELLER 


D Voice Culture and Act Le my 
A 501 Nizon Building, 


YON STUDIOS 
neo | YON 
Directors. 








Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 95: Circle. 





@ RAGNA LINNE 2224 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL Bt aca 














DETROW INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the’Middle West” 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
Bets NES OE eS er 


ane continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its — tone 
qualities and durability $8 


Hy oe * 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = =: 

















FAMOUS 
FOR A GENERATION 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


WILLARD H. BARSE, Lessee 


Fifth Avenue at 30th Street 


Avenue des Allies) 
NEW YORK 


els 


Room Tariffs Conform to Government 
Recommendations. 














—= 
¢ ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 
subjects. 


Stadio: 161 West 71st Street, New York, Tel. Columbus 3375 


@ ciacono, pour 





61] West End Avenue - - New York City 
Telephone Riverside 9395 








V.A. PORTANOVA 


VOICE CULTURE 
poten Opera Coaching; Song Inter- 
ation, Voice Testingand Advice 
Studio: 382 West 57th St., New York Tel. 6385 Columbus 





J. BODEW ALT LAMPE 
Bandmaster 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 


Conductor Lampe’s Military Orchestra 
Managing Editor Jerome H. Remick & Co,, 219 W. 46th St., N.Y. 


Agnes LAPHAM 


PIANIST 
621 Fine Arts Building. Chicago 





Hyde Park 4969 














Keep On Buying 
] War 
Savings 
Stamps 
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LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, as Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, 
Marshall, ‘Fiske O’H 
Wilbur, "Umberto Sacchetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 

















HAZEL LUCILLE PEGK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Add Suite 1107, First National 
Bank "Bidg., i 4 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


E:DILLING: 


= Management : HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, N. Y. pi 
DD Personal Address: 321 West 79th Street, New York © 














Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
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LAST ROOSEVELT MESSAGE 
READ AT A. D. S. CONCERT 





American Defense Society Gives First Concert of Series 
in Support of American Music and Musicians— 
Program Excellent, Though Too Long 


On Sunday evening, January 5, at the New York Hip- 
podrome, the American Defense Society gave a concert 
which was intended to advance the cause of American 
music and which came near being an all-American con- 
cert.. Elsa Maxwell, who was in general charge of the 
affair, had arranged what promised to be an excellent 
program. It was not her fault that a long intermission, 
an attempted auction of French war relics, which fell 
absolutely flat, and a considerably more than three minute 
speech by one of the “Three Minute 
Women,” Elisabeth Marbury, 
dragged the evening out so intolerably 
that more than half the audience had 
left the theatre before Al Jolson 
failed to be the “surprise” which 
every one had hoped for and which 
was not a surprise after all, for it 
did not happen. 

The American Defense Society 
certainly meant well in its initial at- 
tempt, but it is never going to ad- 
vance the cause either of American 
music or artists by the fearful drag- 
ging out of a program which engaged 
the services of a lot of excellent ar- 
tists whose efforts were all too often 
in vain. 

Room for Improvement 

The Musicat Courter is informed 
that the society is planning to run a 
series of concerts the coming spring 
at Carnegie Hall, modeled more or 
less after the London “Ballad Con- 
certs,” which will be devoted entirely 
to American works and artists. 
Doubtless the society will profit from 
the experience of Sunday evening 
and see that the program is run off 
promptly and in a thoroughly pro- 
fessional manner, so as not to weary 
the audience as it was wearied on 
Sunday. If it is true that Reinald 
Werrenrath, the baritone and one of 
the leading exponents of English 
song, has consented to act as chair- 
man of the program committee, these 
details of management are bound to 
be properly attended to, for Mr. 
Werrenrath’s own concerts are mod- 
els of program making and prompt- 
ness. Also a too enthusiastic press 
agent should not mention in advance 
as probable program numbers things 
which are not likely to come to pass. 
Horatio W. Parker was announced 
as a participant in the program and 
there was also mention of John AI- 
den Carpenter conducting his “Per- 
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sort with a scrub orchestra—though 
an excellent one—and with only one 
rehearsal. The “Perambulator” suite 
is not that kind of music, nor is Mr. 
Carpenter that sort of a musician. 


The Program 

Victor Herbert began, leading the 
orchestra in his own “American Fan- 
tasie.” It was noticeable that in the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” those figur- 
ations which caused a Philadelphia 
audience last year to think that the 
unlamented Dr. Muck was trying to 
burlesque the national anthem when 
he played the Herbert arrangement, 
were omitted by Mr. Herbert, the 
orchestra playing it “straight.” Mr. 
Herbert might have had the courage 
of his convictions, for his arrange- 
ment is exceedingly clever and no 
one in the Hippodrome audience would have misunder- 
stood. Next came George Harris, Jr., who sang Lieuten- 
ant Kernochan’s “We Two Together,” Chadwick’s “Sweet 
Wind That Blows,” and Fay Foster’s “The Americans 
Come.” with the composer accompanying him. Miss Fos- 
ter’s song, acted as well as sung by Mr. Harris, brought 
a great round of applause, in response to which the artist 
gave James H. Roger’s “When Pershing’s Men Go March- 
ing Into Picardy.” This is not by any means Rogers at 
his best, but the words by Dana Burnet make one of the 
best of American war poems. Then Henry Hadley di- 
rected six numbers from his delightful new suite, “Sil- 
houettes,” the American and Irish sketches drawing es- 
pecial applause and the last calling for a repeat. Follow- 
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ing Mr. Hadley came Maud Powell who, accompanied by 
the orchestra, led by Mr. Herbert, played the excellent 
transcription of four American folksongs which she has 
made. These pleased the audience so much that an encore 
was insisted upon and graciously accorded. Then Reginald 
de Koven came out to lead his new wedding march and 
right well he did so, proving that his hand had lost none 
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of its cunning since the days when he used to direct the 
Washington Symphony Orchestra. The march itself has 
already been praised in these columns and excellently it 
sounded in its orchestral dress. Later Mr. De Koven 
directed the choir of Trinity Church in a setting by him 
of Kipling’s famous “Recessional.” 
A Long Intermission 

After the wedding march, Henry C. Quimby, a trustee 
of the society, who made one of the hits of the evening 
as master of ceremonies in place of Jack Barrymore (an- 
nounced but absent) came out and remarked: “Now comes 
the intermission. It is expected to last five minutes.” Mr. 
Quimby’s evident doubts as to its length were well founded, 
for as a matter of fact it lasted rather over twenty min- 
utes. Then came the attempted auction of French war 
relics. Somebody named Mr. Murphy confidently assured 
the audience that he expected to realize at least $100,000 
for what he offered, but he proved to be a bad guesser, 
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for when the fourteen minutes allowed him were up he 
had taken in rather less than $200 for three or four relics 
—including a perfectly good American doll, whose pres- 
ence among French government-certified war relics was 
hard to account for—and had not been able to get even 
a bid on as many others. After this Mr. Quimby came out 
to read a letter from Theodore Roosevelt, Honorary 
President of the Society, a letter which gained special 
significance through the fact that it was the last public 
(Continued on page 48.) 








Polacco to Lead Chicago Symphony 


Giorgio Polacco, one of the best known Italian_con- 
ductors of the day, at present with the Chicago Opera 
Association, has been added to the roster of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra as guest conductor for the 
present season. His date is not set, but the Chicago 
public, with whom Polacco already is a great favorite, 
awaits with much expectancy his debut here as a sym- 
phonic conductor. 


HOCHSTEIN, 
PICTURE 
JUST BEFORE HE JOINED THE ARMY. 


DAVID HOCHSTEIN PROBABLY 
KILLED IN BATTLE OVERSEAS 





Many Rumors Regarding Fate of Gifted Violinist— 
United States Major Describes Bursting of Shell 
Near Hochstein—He Has Been Missing Since 


About the end of November last, one of those mysteri 
ous underground rumors began to spread about in regard 
to David Hochstein, the violinist. Hochstein had gone to 
France as a member of the American Expeditionary Force 
and the rumor was to the effect that something had be 
fallen him on the field of battle. The facts of the case, 
as they are at present known, are simply that absolutely 
no news of Hochstein has reached here since about the 
first of November, when a letter was received from him 
stating that he had completed his 
course in an officers’ training school, 
had been made a lieutenant, and was 
= about to be sent to the front. His 
= mother, who lives in Rochester, N. 
= Y., his brother and a _ sister—the 
= father died about two years ago 
: were, and still are, very much exer 
cised over the entire lack of news, 
especially in view of the rumors 
which have come to their ears. They 
have exhausted every public and pri 
vate means at their command of ob 
taining information but without re 
sult. The Red Cross, which has a 
special search service, reported that 
his name was not on any casualty 
list nor was he to be located in any 
of the American hospitals. There 
has been no mention of him of any 
sort in the official casualty list. This 
is not surprising, however, as those 
lists are notoriously dilatory in 
reaching this country and equally 
notoriously incorrect when they do 
arrive. 

Hochstein’s managers, the Music 
League of America, took up the mat 
ter of his disappearance, and A. L 
Adams, head of the Wolfsohn Bu 
reau, made a personal appeal to the 
Secretary of War and, by his in 
structions, a special military search 
was made for the missing man, but 
without result. Both the War De 
partment and the Red Cross re 
ported that, in view of the impossi 
bility of obtaining any news to the 
contrary, the supposition was that 
Hochstein was still alive, well and in 
service, but, as before stated, noth 
ing has been heard from him since 
some time before the signing of the 
armistice and it has been absolutely 
impossible to locate him. 


A Fighting Man 


Hochstein, with characteristic man 
liness and courage, had declined to 
serve as a musician and had insisted 
on being incorporated in the fighting 
forces, though from time to time he 
had taken up the violin as a source 
of entertainment for his fellow sol 
diers. Some of the last news of him 
received told of a recital which he 
gave in Nancy early in October and 
of the enthusiastic way in which the 
citizens of the French city who 
heard him had accorded recognition 
to the violinistic genius—for it was 
nothing less—of the young Ameri 
can, On that occasion he appears to 
have been accompanied by Henri 
= Deering, a young American pianist, 
; who became quite well known in this 
= country two or three seasons ago 
when he traveled extensively as ac 
= companist to Oscar Seagle. Deering 
= and Hochstein were at the time of 
= enlistment in the same unit and their 

service ran parallel for time 
after reaching France. Hochstein’'s 
application won rapid recognition for 
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him. His entire army career covered less than a year, 
vet he was rapidly advanced through the grades of 
corporal and sergeant (at which time the picture ac 


companying this article was made), was sent to an 
officers’ training school and commissioned as a lieutenant 
in late September, 1918. After the recital at Nancy one 
or two letters were received from him, and a letter from 
First Lieutenant Frank Bibb, dated about November first. 
spoke of having unexpectedly run across him “recently.” 
Lieutenant Bibb, who will be remembered as an excellent 
pianist and accompanist, is attached to the Chemical War 
fare Service and reached New York on his way back 
from France only last Sunday. This casual reference 
and a mysterious telephone message from some returned 
soldier who claimed to have seen Lieutenant Hochstein 
ifter rumor said that he had met with an accident were 
practically all the results obtained by an appeal made 
through the papers several weeks ago by the Musi League 
of America, 
(Continued on page 44.) 
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SIR HUBERT PARRY 





Specially Written for the Musical Courier by Ernest Newman 





[Ernest Newman is the critic of the Manchester 
Guardian and a well known author of books and essays 
on music. He and Robin H. Legge, critic of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph and London correspondent of the 
Musical Courier, are the two best known writers on 
music in Great Britain.—Editor’s Note.] 

Criticism never seems so ungracious as when it sums up 
unfavorably against an artist on the morrow of his death, 
especially when, as in the case of Hubert Parry, his life has 
been a long one of conscientious labor according to his 
lights. Nevertheless; the quality of the lights has to be 
pronounced upon; and critics may as well try to do that 
the day after the man’s death as a century later. 

For something like a generation, Parry was regarded in 
many quarters as the official head of English music. He 
owed this standing to more than one factor—to his connec- 
tion with one of the London academies (in my provincial 
ignorance and lack of interest in conservatories in general 
1 cannot say which), to his professorship at one of the 
older universities (1 cannot remember whether it was 
Oxford or Cambridge), to his social connections, to cer- 
tain influential friends in the Press and elsewhere, to 
certain admirable books on music and his articles in 
Grove’s Dictionary, and to the fact that certain festivals 
seemed to regard him, to the last, as having a sort of 
prescriptive right to the production of a new work. To 
whatever concatenation of causes he owed his quasi- 
official standing, the quality of his music was certainly not 
one of them, Lest anyone who reads this may think the 
jucgment a harsh one, let me put his reputation as a com- 
poser to the usual test on these occasions. When a com- 
poser dies it is customary for concert societies to devote 
a whole memorial concert to his works. Within the last 
few years there have died Scriabine, Reger, Debussy, and 
Granados, From the works of any of these men an 
interesting orchestral or choral evening could be made up. 
Even Saint-Saéns could fill out an evening. But what sur- 
vives on the world-stage of Parry’s music? The “Blest 
Pair of Sirens” alone. All the orchestra works, all the 
other choral works have vanished, except from the smaller 
provincial concert-rooms. Of all his many songs, not one 
has taken any real hold upon either singers or public. As 
a composer he has already ceased to be, for the simple 
reason that as a Composer he never was. 

If this also is taken to be too hard a saying, again I ask 
the reader to apply the customary tests. Out of all Parry’s 
voluminous work, is there a single page, a single phrase, 
that keeps leaping unbidden into the consciousness day 
after day as the music of the genuine masters does? Is 
there anywhere in all his works a page that seems to have 
come at one inspired stroke from an imagination at white 
heat? There can be only one answer to these questions. 
His most successful work, the one that all of us can 
always listen to with pleasure—the “Blest Pair of Sirens” 

cepends less for its effect upon any intrinsic quality of 
the ideas than upon its happy manipulation of a standard- 
ised technique of choral writing. Works of this sort are 
not uncommon in music—works in which a transmitted 
but by no means exhausted tradition flowers acreeably for 
a moment in a soil that has otherwise poverd barren. 
There are half-a-dozen pages in “Job” and “Judith,” again, 
that inspire respect: the moral sincerity that was the basis 
of Parry's being has for a flash ascended from the sober 
plane of mere morals to the more incandescent plane of 
art. But even here, where Parry is at his best, where we 
feel that a high-minded man has for an instant had his 
high-mindedness kindled to something of passion and 
beauty, the expression still ranks much below what any 
of tne real masters of our time have achieved in similar 
circumstances, 

He lacked, in truth, imagination, the incommunicable 
gift that leads the genuine artist to the saying of all kinds 
of wonderful incalculable things that are as much a sur- 
prise to himself as to his hearers. Parry's music is not an 
artiet’s picture of the emotions with which it deals; it is 
only a guide book to the emotions, a conscientiously con- 
structed chart to them, done by a plodding cortographer 
without the visionary inner eye. It was because he had no 
imagination that he had no technic apart from the transmit- 
ted choral technic of which T have spoken, and that once 
or twice he used with such happy effect. The technique of 
composers like Parry, that is spoken of with bated breath 
in academies and places where they teach, is the merest 
myth. What the academicians mean by technic is only 


a docile playing of the game according to the rules printed 
and glazed and framed in a corner of the clubhouse. A 
genuine technique is always personal to a composer; it is 
simply the lines of force along which his material func- 
tions in obedience to the unconscious central impulse. 
Parry had, for the most part, no technique—beyond mere 
game- -evolutioning—because he had no vital imaginative 
impulse. His music is not the real thing; it is only 
autumn manceuvres, with blank cartridge firing and the 
commander-in-chief coolly sheltering under an umbrella. 

He was all otf a piece, and the Parry of the music re- 
appears time after time in Parry the historian. Of the 
historian, no one, least of all those of us who have learned 
from him for twenty years, can speak with any feeling but 
those of illimitable respect and gratitude. Of the music 
he loved most—the music that ended with Brahms and 
Wagner—he was the solidest of students. His knowledge 
was as accurate in detail as it was comprehensive. He had 
in addition to the artist’s feeling for music the scientist's 
eye for big syntheses. He saw not merely periods but cen- 
turies as links in the one chain of evolution; and into the 
texture of the links he wrought not only music, but litera- 
ture and painting and she factors of culture in general. But 
even in his always interesting and illuminative studies of 
music he remained in a sense, curiously unimaginative. In 
his prose, as in his compositions, the genuine feeling of 
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the man seemed to be unable to find expression. Apart 
from some of his writing abcut Bach, whose profound 
humanity and morai grandeur, like that of “Job,” stirred 
him now and then to an utterance of grave and noble 
humanism, he failed to express, when he took his pen 
in hand, anything of what he must have felt about 
his favorite composers. In his admirable “Art of 
Music,” composers are treated almost wholly as links in 
the chain of a predestined evolution of forms and tech- 
niques. The history would be just as interesting if mere 
initials were substituted for the composers’ names, just as 
the interest of a game of chess is independent of the names 
or the personalities of the players. Of the bodily and 
mental and spiritual substances that made this or that 
composer what he was, of the complex personality that 
makes the music what it is, he has either no inkling or no 
power of expressing what he feels. His writing about 
musicians suggests the same passionless, objective play of 
forces as the writing of his own music. Each lacks 
imaginative warmth, subtlety of psychology, variety and 
intensity of humanism. The corollary of all this was that 
even his unimaginative scientific method failed him when 
he came to modern music, to which few of the formal 
principles he had distilled from the older music could be 
applied. About modern music he, wrote extremely little; 
but what he has said here and there of Tschaikowsky and 
Strauss is enough to show that he was rather hopelessly 
out of his depth, floundering about in strange waters of 
which he knew neither the soundings nor the coast-line. 
He was, in truth, never our contemporary; and in the last 
decade or so the march of music left him and his methods 
and his standards unmistakably behind. 





“THE PIERROT OF THE MINUTE” IS FEATURED AT 
LIVERPOOL’S SECOND PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 





Bantock’s Fantasie Receives Satisfactory Performances Under Baton of Goossens—Was Originally 
Composed for Worcester (Mass.) Festival of 1908—Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony 


Played at Third Concert 


Liverpool, England, December, 1918, 

Granville Bantock’s concert overture or fantasie, “The 
Pierrot of the Minute,” was composed for the Worcester 
(Mass.) Festival of 1908 and formed the pendant item of 
the second Philharmonic concert. Eugene Goossens, Jr., 
conducted, and with the limited rehearsal obtainable se- 
cured a satisfactory performance. Bantock is well known 
in Liverpool, where he was for some years musical direc- 
tor of the New Brighton Tower and afterwards conduc- 
tor of the defunct Liverpool Orchestral Society, and his 
work always commands more than sympathetic interest 
with us. As a master of orchestral technic, Bantock has 
few, if any, superiors, and although he is not free from 
involuntary imitation, he nevertheless exhales a distinct 
individuality. It is certain, however, that if Debussy had 
not created “The Faun’s Afternoon,” the “Pierrot” over- 
ture would never have been written, at least in its present 
form. These passing reminiscences, however, are ulti- 
mately forgotten as the score is developed, and it is not 
too much to say that the imagery and craftsmanship are 
in equal ratio and mirror with admirable fidelity the fleet- 
ing episodes of Ernest Dowson’ s fanciful little play. Boro- 
din’s’ symphony in B minor was also in the scheme, but 
suffered from inadequate rehearsal. 

Withelmina Suggia is a violoncellist of admitted capac- 
ity, but her rendering of the solo of Dvorak’s somewhat 
labored concerto in B minor does not call for special com- 
ment. At any rate, the instrument, however well handled, 
never atones for its limited range of expression for more 
than a reasonable length of time, but reticence has so far 
never been a virtue of composers, big or little. Margaret 
Balfour is a singer possessing both voice and brains, and 
scored a marked success in Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” Catterall’s 
treatment of the violin obbligato being an outstanding 
feature. 

Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony Produced 


The third concert was also conducted by Goossens, who 
secured a not particularly striking performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s fourth symphony, the pizzicato movement being 
taken rather too fast. The overtures to “Coriolanus” and 
“Benvenuto Cellini” formed the north and south poles of 
the program, the intermediate matter being the late 
George Rutterworth’s “A Shropshire Lad”—which occu- 


First Westhead Concert a Success 


pied fifteen minutes of valuable time for no purpose—and 
the conductor's orchestrated version of four pieces which 
he terms “Conceits.” chiefly remarkable for persistent dis- 
cords and bizarre effects, and which, without the letter 
press explanations, would have been meaningless. As it 
is, they show more freakishness than actual musicianship 
and are “modern” in the extreme. They are not an im- 
provement of other works of this clever young man, who 
is in danger of being spoiled by too much success and a 
rather complaisant publisher. It is not improbable that, 
as his experience ripens, he may regard these effusions 
as mere episodes in his development and not really repre- 
sentative of his creative faculty. Mignon Navada sang 
the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” and Délibes’ “Bell Song,” 
the flute obbligato in the first instance being in the safe 
hands of Stanley Redfern. Dr. Pollitt put the choir 
through Balfour Gardiner’s “News from Whydah,” the 
applause being well merited. 


First of Westhead Concerts a Success 


oT first of a tentative series of concerts projected by 

. J] Westhead was an encouraging augury for success, 
as far as the artistic result was concerned, though the 
attendance left something to be desired. In addition to 
Daniel Melsa, violinist, and Adela Verne, pianist, vocal 
contributions were offered by Elsa Stralia, Australian 
soprano; Eunice Westhead, contralto, and Jean Vallier, 
baritone, the piano accompaniments being in charge of 
H. A. Branscombe. The subsequent dates will bring for- 
ward the pianists Benno Moisiewitsch and Mark Ham- 
boury. Mr. Westhead deserves success for his spirited 
enterprise, the business details of which are in the hands 
of Rushworth & Dreaper. W. H. B. 





Soprano Features Scott Songs on Tour 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, the soprano, is using John Prin- 
dle Scott’s “The Like o’ Him” and “The Wind's in the 
South” on her winter recital tour. The Newark Evening 
News comments: “In other lyrics, particularly Scott's 
‘Wind’s in the South,’ her expressive phrasing, pure dic- 
tion and feeling style brought appealing effects.” 

















AMPARITO FARRAR 


LYRIC SOPRANO = 


Gives a Recital of Songs in English, French and Spanish 


At AEOLIAN HALL 
Monday Evening, January 13, 1919 
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MISS FARRAR HAS JUST RETURNED FROM FOUR MONTHS OVER SEAS SERVICE 
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DETROIT WOULD HEAR MORE 
OF JOHN POWELL’S ART 


Disappointed That American Composer-Pianist Adds 
No Encore at Symphony Concert—Gabrilowitsch 
Offers All-American Program—Paris Orches- 
tra’s Visit Long to Be Remembered— 
Boston Players Not to Come 
Here This Season 

Detroit, Mich., January 2, 1919. 

Thursday evening and Saturday afternoon, December 
26 and 28, the Detroit Symphony Orchestra gave the pair 
of concerts which were planned for the first of the season 
but which were postponed on account of the inflenza ban 
in October. The programs were devoted to American 
compositions and John Powell, pianist, was the soloist. 
Of the orchestral numbers—the Gaelic symphony of Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach and the Indian suite, MacDowell—as 
usual Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave a poetic reading, bringing 
out tonal effects of great beauty. The sensation of the 
program, however, was John Powell’s “Rhapsodie Negre,” 
of which he played the piano part. It proved to be of 
modern orchestration, full of color and beauty and variety. 
At its close there -was a veritable storm of applause and 
Mr. Powell was recalled innumerable times, the audience 
being visibly disappointed that he would play no more. 

Sunday afternoon a popular concert was given at the 
Arcadia before a splendid audience that listened with 
many manifestations of approval and delight to a well 
chosen program of contrasting moods. The numbers for 
the orchestra were the overture to “Der Freischiitz,” 
Weber; the “Nutcracker” suite, Tschaikowsky; “Valse 
Triste,” Sibelius, and “Carnival,” Dvorak. Dorothy Follis, 
soprano, one of the soloists, strengthened the favorable 
impression she made when she sang at the Detroit Athletic 
Club a few weeks ago. She sang arias from “Carmen” 
and “La Bohéme.” Andre Polah, of the first violin sec- 
tion, was the other soloist and gave an excellent account 
of himself in the Bruch concerto. 

Paris Orchestra Heard and Entertained 


Friday evening, December 27, the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra gave a program before a fine audience in the 
Arena Gardens. The program of French compositions 
presented Saint-Saéns, D’Indy, Debussy, Dukas and Lalo. 
M. Messager, conductor, and his splendid body of men 
left a memory that will long be cherished by lovers of 
beautiful symphonic music. The smoothness of the work, 
the balance of the choirs, the mellowness of the brass, the 
virtuosity of the incidental soloists, the absolute discipline 
in response to the conductor, all contributed to a flawless 
and beautiful rendition of an unusual program. 

The orchestra had a busy day, as the musicians were 
met at the station by members of the Board of Commerce, 
taken to luncheon at the Board of Commerce Building, 
where Mr. Gabrilowitsch made an address of welcome, 
which was responded to by the French consul, Joseph 
Belanger. Members of the Alliance Francaise arranged 
for a reception for M. Messager at the Detroit Athletic 
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Club, and after the concert the members of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra acted as hosts at a dinner at the 
D. A. C, 

Mayor Marz declared it Tricolor Day and requested 
merchants to decorate with the flag of France. 


Boston Orchestra Will Not Come This Season 


The proposed Western trip of the Boston Orchestra has 
been abandoned, according to word received from Mr. 
Brennan, manager, therefore the concert, announced ten- 
tatively by the Orchestral Association, will not be given. 


. Wh. De 


Tellegen Brings Suit 


Just to prove that everything in his family is running as 
smoothly as the proverbial kind of bell, Lou Tellegen, hus- 
band of Geraldine Farrar, according to latest reports, be- 
gan suit for $50,000 December 31, in the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, against Variety, a weekly 
amusement paper. Tellegen is said to have objected to 
the following item, which, the story says, was published in 
the October 18 issue of that paper: “Tellegen at the 
Lambs. Lou Tellegen has removed his residence to the 
Lambs Club. His city apartment is still occupied by his 
wife, Geraldine Farrar.” 


Helene Romanoft’s New York Debut, February 3 


Helene Romanoff, Russian dramatic soprano and former 
member of the Petrograd Royal Opera, will make her New 
York debut at Aeolian Hall, on Monday evening, Febru- 
ary 3. Mme. Romanoff, when she came to this country 
via Siberia and San Francisco about a year ago, aroused 
much speculation on account of her name being the same 
as that of the late ruler of Russia. Mme. Romanoff claims 
no relationship, however. 





Leginska to Give Benefit Concert 


Leginska’s first New York recital of the season will be 
xiven for the benefit of the Manassas Industrial School, at 
Aeolian Hall, on Saturday afternoon, January 18. The 
brilliant little pianist has arranged a most interesting pro- 
gram consisting of the Beethoven sonata, op. 53, three 
etudes of Chopin, and an entire group of MacDowell’s 
shorter pieces. 


Toronto Choir Engages Harrold and Patton 


Orville Harrold, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass, have been 
engaged to sing with the noted Mendelssohn Choir of To- 
ronto, H. C. Fricker, Musical Director, in “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,” to be given on February 21, and “Songs 
of the Fleet,” Villiers-Stanford, on February 22. 


Novaes Recital Postponed 


The piano recital of Guiomar Novaes, which was to 
take place on Saturday, January 4, at Aeolian Hall, has 
heen postponed to Wednesday afternoon, February 109, 
owing to the sudden death of the pianist’s mother. 


~]" 


POPULAR NOTE STRUCK AT 
ELMAN’S PHILADELPHIA RECITAL 





Violinist Charms Big Audience—Musical Society Would 
Have Charter—Rich Quartet Provides Enjoyable 
Program—M. T. A. Entertained—Welsh 
Work Given—“The Messiah” Sung 
by Choral Society 


Philadelphia, January 2, 1919. 

Popular appeal was the keynote of a recital recently 
given by Mischa Elman before a large and delighted 
audience at the Philadelphia Opera House. 

On Mr. Elman’s program there were two concertos, 
one by Vivaldi-Nachez and the Saint-Saéns in B minor. 
The soloist, as on the occasion of his previous visit 
here this season, charmed all those present with his 
pure and sonorous tone, splendid interpretations and 
technical suavity. A group of smaller numbers was 
presented in an artistically vital manner and aroused 
unlimited applause. Elman’s arrangement of the oid 
negro spiritual, “Deep River,” was beautifully conceived 
and offered in a manner that literally swept the house. 
A Chopin nocturne and scme Russian arias arranged by 
Wieniawski were equally well played and equally well 
received. Many encores were generously given by the 
artist. 

Musical Society Asks for Charter 


The Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia, an or- 
ganization in which Walter Pfeiffer, conductor of the 
Schubert Bund Symphony Orchestra and the Wild- 
wood, N. J., City Orchestra, is much interested, has 
filed a petition in Common Pleas Court No. 1 for a 
charter. The application states that it is the purpose 
of the society to develop musical circles and promote 
interest in music. Such an institution, with the capable 
efforts of Mr. Pfeiffer in back of it, should prove a valu- 
able addition to the musical activities of the city 

Rich Quartet in Chamber Music Concert 


The fourth meeting of the Chamber Music Associa- 
tion, held Sunday afternoon last in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford, was fully up to the previous stand 
ard of these very enjoyable events. The attraction on 
this occasion was the Rich Quartet, assisted by Marcil 
Tabuteau, oboist, whose work in the Mozart quartet in 
F for oboe, violin, viola and cello was highly commend- 
able. Apart from the charm of the oboe, in this pat 
ticular combination the work was given with captivat 
ing excellence as well as a spirit that produced a true 
tat of the composer’s lovely and interesting style 
Mr. Tabuteau disclosed a tone of rare beauty, and the 
mode of interpretation, like the thorough mastery of his 
instrument, proved both a pleasing and _ satisfactory 
revelation of art. 

The modern school was indicated by the playing of 
Debussy’s two movements from the quartet, op. 10 
This number was offered with a warmth and an atmos 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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ILLNESS OF ROSINA GALLI POSTPONES 
METROPOLITAN “LE COQ D’OR” REVIVAL 


“Pagliacci,’’ Substituted for Russian Work, Gives Morgan Kingston Fine Oppor- 
tunity—“Forza del Destino’ Performed for Annual Italian Hospital 
Benefit—Second Holiday Week Crowds Great House 


“Marta,” Monday, December 30 


very jolly “Marta” that opened the Metropoli- 
Fach and every one was in fine spirits, and in 
onsequence there was much mirth and laughter in addi- 
tion to a great deal of good singing, asis not surprising when 
the four principals were distributed among Frieda Hempel, 
Louise Homer, Enrico Caruso and Adamo Didur. Didur 
ings Plunkett less often than the other artists who assume 
it no less well. Bodanzky conducted, 


It was a 
tan week 


the part, but he sings 


“Aida,” January 1 (Afternoon) 


i the New Year's matinte offering at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, drew a large and responsive audi- 
ence and the performance was a thoroughly satisfactory 
orn The Aida of the afternoon, Claudia Muzio, is ever 
delightful in the role. In appearance she is good to look 
upon, and her voice is one of the finest the company pos 
In good form, she sang with her accustomed art. 
Homer, as Amneris, did credit to hersef. 

The role of Radames seems to be among Crimi’s best, 
for in it he always enthuses his audience. The test was 
ably met in the “Celeste Aida” aria, and rounds of ap- 
plause greeted the final note. His acting, moreover, was 
most commendable and added considerably to the general 
excellence of his work 

Mardones and Montesanto, in the roles of Ramfis and 
\monasro, added strength to the cast with their fine sing- 
ing and histrionic equipment. Lenora Sparkes was an ef- 
jective and sweet voiced Priestess. Moranzoni conducted. 


“Aida.” 


esses 


Louise 


“Tosca,” January 1 (Evening) 


Realism reigned at the Metropolitan, Wednesday even- 
ing, when Puccini’s lurid opera, “Tosca,” was performed 
to the evident delight of a huge holiday audience. The cast 
was a familiar one, with Farrar, Martinelli and Scotti in the 
leading parts and Mr. Morarnzoni at the conductor’s desk, 
but these were sufficient to present the impassioned dra- 
matic situations of the work in all their turgid .intensity. 
With Farrar singing at the top of her vocal ability, and 
acting with infinite allurement, and with Messrs. Scotti 
and Martinelli likewise in the best of form, the perform- 
ance was indeed a remarkable one. A pleasant touch of 


comedy was skillfully added by Mr. Malatesta in the part 





DINNER TO SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


of the Sacristan. Other roles were taken by Mme. Arden 
and Messrs. Rossi, Bada, Reschiglian and Laurenti. 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” January 2 


It had been announced that “Le Coq d’Or” would hold 
the boards, together with “Cavalleria,” for this evening, 
and there was a great deal cf pleasant expectancy among 
the houseful of auditors in consequence. Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s colorful work had made a pronounced hit 
with discriminative music lovers on the occasion of its 
production here last year and its revival was looked 
forward to with keen interest. A bit of disappointment, 
however, awaited those who braved the elements to be 
on hand for the auspicious occasion. Almost at the 
eleventh hour a change of bill had to be made, owing to 
the illness of Rosina Galli, the dancer, who plays a very 
important, or, one should say, the most important role 
in the pantomimic part of “Le Coq d’Or.” Being afflicted 
with a sudden attack of acute rheumatism she had to 
declare her inability to appear and by dint of great energy 
the opera mauager was able to substitute “Pagliacci” in 
place of the cancelled and postponed work. 

The disappointment of the audience was merely a nomi- 
nal matter, however, for the “Pagliacci” performance 
proved to be so good that no one was noticed going to 
the box office and demanding a return of money paid for 
tickets. Giuseppe de Luca sang the role of Tonio and 
did it remarkably well, his “Prologue” being vociferously 
applauded. He gives a gripping portrayal of the malevo- 
lent clown. Morgan Kingston was the Canio, and as he 
was in excellent voice his contribution to the evening’s 
musical enjoyment was of the utmost artistic value. He 
delineated the pathos and passion of the role with real 
art and was acclaimed by the audience. Clatidia Muzio 
was, as always, a very attractive and winsome Nedda and 
she sang the “Bird” aria with true vocal brilliancy and 
kindling. temperament. 

In “Cavalleria” Florence Easton sang Santuzza and did 
it with appealing warmth of tone and intensity of his- 
triouism. She knows no superior in the role at the Metro- 
politan today. Paul Althouse was heard in his familiar 
delineation of Turiddu and poured forth a liberal volume 
of tone, tempered with fine singing art and finical musical 


taste. Thomas Chalmers gave an excellent account of 


I9ly 


Alfio, and put an uncommon degree of telling human in- 
terest in that rather negligible character. Moranzoni con- 
ducted both performances with his customary skill and 
musical tact. 

Triple Puccini Bill, January 3 


The third performance of the three ‘one act Puccini 
operas, “Il Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica” and “Gianni Schic- 
chi,” was given at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Friday evening, January 3, before a fair sized house. In 
the first of these new operas Luigi Montesanto, the new 
Italian baritone, again impressed one with his fine singing 
and acting of the part of the deceived husband, Crimi 
was the splendid voiced Luigi, who is choked to death 
before the eyes of the barge-man’s wife, Giorgetta. 
Claudia Muzio repeated her admirable work in that role 
and added much to the merit of the performance. Her 
voice is remarkably well suited to the Puccini music and 
she was successful in making th: most of the lines allotted 
to her. 

As for Alice Gentle as La Frugola, she is the amusing 
character of the opera. Her acting is capital and she 
sings the little music given to the role skillfully. The 
manner in which she handles this small but important part 
gives an idea what work she would do in a larger and 
more vital role. Others in the cast who lent their voices 
toward rounding out the performance are Adamo Didur 
and Marie Tiffany. 

Geraldine Farrar is the attraction of the second opera, 
“Suor Angelica,” the loveliest spot of which comes after 
the death of Angelica. Miss Farrar looked the part and 
sang in better voice than at previous performances. Marie 
Sundelius was the sweet voiced Suor Zelatrice, and others 
in the cast were Flora Perini, Cecil Arden, Rita Fornia 
and Marie Tiffany. 

“Gianni Schicchi” is by far the most successful of the 
three operas. It has spirit, humor and colorful music 
and is acted aud sung by a cast of superior rank, which 
includes De Luca, Florence Easton, Kathleen Howard, 
Giulio Crimi, Marie Tiffany, Adamo Didur, Marie Sun- 
delius, Andres de Segurola, Carl Schlegel. All three were 
conducted by Roberto Moranzoni. 


“Manon Lescaut,” January 4 (Afternoon) 


How the freshness and red blood of Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut” makes one sigh when one thinks of the de- 
scending scale of inspiration which has been his ever 
since. There is more real musical meat in, say, the sec- 
ond act of “‘Manon Lescaut” than in all three together 
of the new one act works which the Metropolitan pro- 
duced a couple of weeks ago. And the performance 
Saturday afternoon was one of the best of the season. 
Everybody was in good form and there was that spirit 
which has been so sadly and noticeably lacking in a 
great deal of the early part of the season. Frances Alda 
was at her best in one of her best roles and the result 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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, BY THE BOHEMIANS, HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW YORK, JANUARY 5 


At the guest table in the center are, among others, Rachmaninoff, Franz Kneisel, Josef Hofmann, Fritz Kreisler, Josef Stransky, Edward Ziegler, Harold Bauer, Kurt Schindler, Serge Prokofieff, Cornelius 


Rybner and Rubin Goldmark. Among the other musical permags present at the dinner (of which a description is on another 
‘rederick H. 
Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Bloch, Bernhard Béckelman, Walter L. Bogert, Mr. and Mrs, Adolf Bolm, Lulu 


Albans, Mr, and Mrs. Modest Altschuler, Leopold Auer, 


F. Morris Class, Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge, 
Mr. and Mrs. Deis, Edouard Dethier, Adamo Bia. 


Proctor, Richard Epstein, Mr. and Mrs. Mark M. Fonaroff, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Gemunder, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Goldman, Emily Grasser, Gertrude Grunwald, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Hein, Miss Hein, Perey Hemus, Reinhold L. Herman, Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Herzog, Mr. and Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw, Josef Hofmann, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 

E. Johnston, Henry Junge, Louis Koemmenich, Miss Koemmenich, 


Lachmun m 


Gluck, Mr. and Mrs. August M. 
Harris, Jascha Heifetz, Mr. and Mrs. Heifetz, 
Holden Huss, William H 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Kertschak, 


Mrs. Berthold Neuer, 
Mrs, Gustav Saenger, 
Mrs, Arnold Somlyo, O. E 
ski, Dr, Thomas Tapper, Mr 


Yscar Saenger, Mr. 
Sonneck, S. Sosnowski, 
and Mrs. William Thorner, Mr. an 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, Victor Wittgenstein, Mrs. Henry Wolfsohn, Koscak 


ir, Eva Didur, Mr. and Mrs. Albert von Doenhoff, Louis R. Dressler, Mr. 
Bertram Fox, August Fraemcke, Mrs. Jeanne Franko, Mr. 
Hugo Grunwald, Mr. and Mrs. George Hamlin, Mr. and Mrs, Victor 


Humiston, Mr. and Mrs, Ernest Hutcheson, Hermann Irion, Mr. and Mrs, Lewis M. Isaacs, Mr. and Mrs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Franz Kneisel, Marianne Kneisel, Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Mr. and Mrs. Carl V. 
Liebling, Etla Lifechey, Samuel! Lifschey, Mr. ond Mrs. Abraham W. Lilienthal, Mr. and Mrs, Francis Maclennan, Manfred Malkin, Mr. and Mrs. Ludwi 
ohn Palmer, Clarendon H. Pfeiffer, Joseph eta aN he M ers Marie Rappold, Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Rothwell, 

clliot Schenck, r. an M. Scognamillo, Andres de Se 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick T. Steinway, % — 
Mrs, Ernest Urchs, ae an 


and Mrs. HermanSandby, 
Lady Speyer, 


e of 


Baldwin, W. J. Baltzell, Homer N. Bartlett, 


Mrs. Kurt Schindler, Mr. and Mrs. E 


d Mrs. 
amada, Edward Ziegle: 


this issue) were the following: Mr. and 
inifred Bauer, 
i \ i Breid, Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Buck, Dr. and Mrs. Leo Buerger, William C. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cooper, Mrs. E. J. de Coppet, Juliette de Coppet, Vera Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Damrosch, Miss Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, 
and Mrs. Vladimir Dubinsky, Paul Eisler, Dr. and Mrs. N. 5 Elsenheimer, William 


Mr. and Mrs. Sigismond Stojowski, Mr. an 
rnold D. Volpe, Reinhold Warlich, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Whiting, Mr. and Mrs. Willem Willeke, 
r. 


Mrs. Clarence Adler, Kheva St. 
Mrs. Eugene Bernstein, Mr. Mrs. Carl Binhak, 


Mr. and and 
Carl, Albert Chiaffarelli, Doctor 


and Mrs. Nahan Franko, Sam Franko, Daniel Frohman, Alma 


Alexander Lambert, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Liebling, Max 
Marum, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Meyer, Ruth Miller, Mr. and 
rof. Cornelius Rybner, Dagmar de Rybner, Mr. and 
arcella Sembrich, Mr. and 
d Mrs. Josef Stransky, Claire Svecenski, Louis Svecen- 
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Uunber 1 of a Sericd of Cinnouncemento 


Concerning 
“THE VOICE SUPREME” 


WHERE ALL THE WORLD. AGREES WHO SHALL DENY? 
* * ie * * 


Critics throughout this country and Europe have consistently 
proclaimed FRIEDA HEMPEL’S voice to be the supreme 


coloratura of the present time. 
* * * * 


Her voice, her art, her style, her interpretations are looked 
upon as authoritative—the standard and criterion by which 
others are judged. It is a crystal-white apogee of artistic 
truth, bright and radiant—a beacon to the earnest and con- 
scientious student of truth and beauty in music. 


* * * * 


_ We say—and with us say those distinguished critics whom 
we shall quote subsequently—that Frieda Hempel, to future 
generations, will stand out among the singers of to-day, as 
Patti, Lind, Malibran, Catalani, Billington stood out among 
their contemporaries. 


* * * * 


Frieda Hempel has sung in approximately 100 cities and 
towns of this country. Local Managers who have not yet 
presented her to their patrons owe it to them to do so; those 
who have already heard her in their communities are aware 
of her powers. Of her tremendous new following through 
her connection with the Edison Phonograph everyone knows. 


* * * * 


Miss Hempel has certain dates open after February 18th for Recitals, 
Festivals, Oratorios, etc. For particulars and terms address us promptly. 





ONLY NEW YORK RECITAL, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18th, AT 3 P. M., AT CARNEGIE HALL 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF “HORN FRIGHT” 





Oscar Seagle Chats About Singing for the Graphophone—Naturalness the Keynote of Success 








artists of 


“Yes,” said Oscar Seagle, the baritone, “the 
To- 


today are more fortunate than those of the long ago. 
day all of us can leave a permanent record of our art, a 
privilege that our older colleagues did not have in the days 
{ their prime for the perfect recording of voices is a 
thing of only recent years. To be sure, it is a good many 
years since the manufacture of records first began, but 
their perfection is comparatively recent. The early ones 
were almost caricatures of the artist's work.” 

“How long have you been making records, Mr. Seagle?” 

“It is shout seven years now since I first began to re- 
cord for the Columbia.’ 

“And is ie first recording a novel experience even for 

a trained artist such as you already were at that time ?’ 


“Decidedly Do you know that an artist has ‘horn 
fright’ the first time he faces a recording machine, some- 
, ’ 

thing that is first cousin to ordinary stage fright?’ 


“It is not to be wondered at, though I don’t think I 
ever saw any reference to it. Perhaps it would be inter 
esting to MusicaL Courter readers to know more about re- 
cording from the artist’s standpoint.” 

“Well, if you think so. The young artist who faces 
the recording machine with its great horn for the first time 
remember that above all, naturalness is the great 
You must sing just as if you were facing an 
Perhaps you think that intensity will not repro- 
duce on a record, but that is not so, The secret of any 
irtist’s success is tne intensity of his effort; that is his 
business of transmitting the message to his hearers, wheth- 
er he be singer or instrumentalist. Many a singer of com- 
paratively poor vocal equipment has established a repu- 
tation simply through the intensive excellence of his work 

Ludwig Wuellner for instance. And*the message can 
he conveyed through the recording needle to the disc just 
as to an audience, The first essential—and per- 
hardest to attain—is to learn to forget the horn. 
Its menacing presence, inanimate and unemotional, directly 
in front of the singer's face, oftentimes causes the young 
artist more embarrassment than singing for a human audi- 
ence Then there are the mechanical difficulties that are 
encountered. There is a certain reflection of the voice from 
the metal horn which must not be allowed to disturb the 
Only familiarity with the horn will finally breed 
that contempt for it which enables the singer to work 
without embarrassment I frankly confess that it took 
me two or three years before I was able to forget that I 
was making a record.” 


The Technic of Record Making 


| suppose, a special technic for record mak- 


must 
essential 
audience 


os surely 
haps the 


artist 


“There is, 
ing ?”" 

“Indeed, yes,” assented Mr. Seagle. “As I have said, 
the artist must sing just as if he were before an audience, 
as if he had a message to deliver to the greatest audience 
which he ever faced, say a huge hall full of 5,000 people. 
And, by the way, let none be discouraged if he fails to 
make good records. Some of the world’s greatest artists 
have been unable to make records which would satisfy 
themselves Some voices, owing to an acoustical pecu- 
liarity, simply will not record, while certain other voices 
sound better on the records than in nature. Occasionally 
it is a question of self consciousness. 

“In fact, ‘horn fright,’ as I have called it, is only aform 
f self consciousness. Psychologically | think it must be 
the artist's fear of the permanence of the records. In the 
concert hall a little slip of some sort due perhaps to in- 
disposition, nervousness or oversight, is but the thing of 
a moment It need never and probably will never re- 
cur. But the debutant before the horn feels the need 
f absolute perfection in everything because of the per- 
manence of the record made and the impossibility of chang- 
He does net realize that a severe jury listens to 


ing it 
every record hefore it is accepted and that this jury is 
just as little inclined as the artist himself to pass for 


manufacture any record that shows the slightest artistic 


blemish, 


What Must Be Done 


“And what are those principles?” 

“They vary to a certain extent with the artist, but the 
general technic is the same. I find that I secure the best 
results for passages in mezzo-forte by standing with the 
mouth about ten inches away from the bell of the record- 
ing horn, moving the head a bit nearer for decrease in 
tone and away for increase, but the whole head movement 
will not extend to more than a foot. Some singers labor 
under the delusion that the machine will not record piano 


singing, but such is not the case if the distance be properly 
judged. Most early records of an artist are marred 
through ‘blasting,’ as it is called, which is caused by too 
loud a tone, but one can sing as loud as the voice permits, 
if the head is kept at the proper distance from the horn. 

“That, of course, is the mechanical part of singing for 
the records. The vocal technic is one of exaggerations. 
A legato phrase must be sung with the intensity which I 
have already mentioned and with an absolute legato, or it 
will sound jerky—and right there is where many artists 
fail, for a perfect legato, one of the fundamentals of good 
singing, is too much neglected by the singers of today. On 
the other hand, there must be distinct rhythmic exagger- 
ation in broken, dramatic phrases, and the same is true 
of diction. Certain vowels must be exaggerated or even 
changed—the E vowels, for instance. Then there are ex- 
plosive words—‘heart,’ for one—which will sound explo- 
sive indeed until the artist learns how to modify them 
properly. In singing a certain exaggeration of diction— 





OSCAR SEAGLE, 
Baritone. 


tor instance the specially distinct enunciation of final con- 
sonants—is always permissible, and these points must be 
still further exaggerated in singing for the records. The 
statement that a record will not show color in the voice 
is untrue. Voice coloring can be and is distinctly re- 
corded, but it is a special coloring of the voice designed 
to record. The voice coloring as used on the concert stage 
to denote a certain emotion may, when sung into the ma- 
chine, come out as quite another color, but that same emo- 
tion may be expressed on the records by the use of a still 
different coloring. This however, must ,be learned by the 
artist himself, as it varies with different voices. I think 
the reason for this difference in color is also psychological 
and in this instance due to the absence of an audience. 
On the concert platform and especially on the operatic 
stage, an ‘artist has the audience’s view of him—of his 
stage presence, his gestures, his facial expression—to aid 
him in creating an effect, all this in addition to his voice 
coloring ; and when, as in the records, he must depend on 
the voice alone to convey to hearers that same emotion, 
without any sympathetic cooperation from his audience, 
inspired by what it sees, it is often necessary, as I have 
said, to employ quite a different actual color to produce 
the same effect 


Records a Help in Coaching 


“The whole thing is only a question of persistence. 
Voices which on first trial! appear to be unfit for recording 
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can oftentimes be made entirely effective for the records 
if the artist has the energy to work hard and intelligently. 
And by the way,” added Mr. Seagle, as he rose to go, 
“an artist can learn a great deal about his singing from 
records, especially from his own. Through their agency 
J discovered that a number of things which I thought were 
adding to the effectiveness of my vocal style were quite 
unnecessary. On the other hand, I have gained many sug- 
gestions as to new features of vocal work from listening 
to them. I am surprised that more teachers do not make 
use of them, not for the actual teaching of voice, but for 
coaching. On questions of style and oftentimes on ques- 
tions of special effect, they can be of much aid to the 
pupil I can show a pupil, for instance, just how I would 
sing such and such a passage, but I cannot, of course, keep 
on singing it over and over again for him. However, 
ene of my records can and will do it for him just as long 
as he wishes. Intelligently used, records can be of great 
assistance to any singing coach. H. OU 


Igty 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS DRAW 
LARGE AUDIENCES IN MONTREAL 


Montreal, Can., January 1, 1919. 


Louis Bourdon Presents Noted Artists in Concert 


At the Royal Victoria College, Thursday, December 109, 
the orchestra formed from the students and teachers of 
violin, viola, violoncello, double bass, flute, bassoon, clar- 
inet, cboe, horn trumpet, trombone, barstuba, percussion 
instrument, of the McGill University Conservatorium, 
under the able direction of Dr. Perrin, proved a colossal 
success. The ensemble, the direction, the feeling of color, 
of climax, and most artistic of all, the feeling of “pause,” 
was worthy almost of a more notable appearance. The 
well known Tschaikowsky symphony, No. 5, in E major 
and minor, is not new to music lovers and musicians, but 
the distinct character of the first movement carried the 
capacity audience. The second movement was perhaps 
as successful as the first, but it was only in the trio that 
it dawned on the listeners that they were listening only 
to a school performance. Dr. Perrin deserves much credit 
and encouragement from the public at large, for his vision, 
his direction and the scholastic manifestation. Mrs. New- 
ton and Miss Cook gave piano and violin solos which 
were not at all in the same class of musicianship. The 
descriptive program of the concert was a great help. 


Young Violinist Makes Impressive Debut 


A distinct feature at the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, 
Thursday, December 19, was the violin pupil of Emile 
Taranto, Annette Lassalle, who created a distinct impres- 
sion by her playing of the fifth Vieuxtemps concerto, a 
feat indeed for a little girl, Mme. Masson, at the piano, 
played an admirable accompaniment and supported little 
Mile. Lassalle, which gave her splendid opportunity with 
her nuances and in the rhythmically supported places 
Mlle. Lassalle showed distinct schooling and unusual abil- 
ity. Montreal is fortune in having such an unusual mu- 
sician as Mme. Masson, who has been identified for many 
years here, always enthusiastic, helpful, generous of her- 
self and her rare art. 


Louis Bourdon Presents Eva Gauthier 


Louis Bourdon presented Eva Gauthier at his fourth 
Sunday program, December 22. Mme. Gauthier was her- 
alded as the illustrious Canadian mezzo-soprano, and was 
not disappointing. She was heard in the aria “Lucrezia 
Borgia,” popular ong of Canada (arranged and accom- 
panied by Mme. L. Codére), Lorraine, Spain, and the 
seventh and Beda century, modern French, modern 


Russian, Chinese, Mother Goose rhymes, romantic 
French songs. The “Les Yeux,” by Mme. L. Codiére, 
and accompanied by her, was a distinct A Bnd of the 


charm 
was not 


Mme. Gauthier sings with distinction, 


program. 
Carlo Edwards, at the piaho, 


and intelligence. 
always at his best. 


Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, January 4 


Louis Bourdon announces one concert of the Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra, Saturday, January 4, Théatre Loew, 
at 1t p. m., after the theatre performance, Monday, De- 
cember 29. There was a sold out house. Who says 
Montreal is not a musical center? 


Boyce Activities Begin 


Evelyn Boyce’s activities commence in earnest with the 
new year with Case and Leginska in the second week. 
F 


a the 


Gruppe Still an “M. P.” Overseas 


An interesting communication has been received from 
overseas from Paulo Gruppe, the cellist, of New York 
City, in which he stated that he was still a corporal in 
the military police, and that the division of which he 
is a member was engaged near Verdun when the armis- 
tice was signed. He mentioned the fact that not a civil- 
ian was to be seen in that section of the country. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Gruppe has received great 
inspiration as a result of his war experiences, which he 
will doubtless carry back to his work as a cellist. 


Southern Tour for May Peterson 


The latter part of February will find May Peterson, so- 
prano. in the South and Southwest on a tour to last sev- 
eral weeks. Miss Peterson, besides her work at the Met- 
ropolitan, has been occupied in making records for the 
Aeolian, and her “Coming Through the Rye” has proved 
to be a very popular one. Arthur Penn’s “The Magic of 
Your Eyes” will soon be put on the market. 


Max Rosen’s Recital, January 25 


Max Rosen, violinist, will give his first New York re- 
cital this season at Carnegie Hall, on Saturday evening, 
January 25. The Nardini concerto and the Paganini con- 
certo in D major will be the chief items on his program. 
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JOSEF HOFMANN 


To the President of The Aeolian Company 


My dear Mr. Tremaine:— 


1 am sending you, by Mr, Schaad, the first of my completed Duo-Art Rolis, 

The making of these rolls bas required hard and painstaking work and I 

Rs ghana tne Pas mpc ut I am quite confident 

you will agree with me that the results justify all the effort made, These rolls 
as it may 


have spent many 


correctly reproduce my phrasing, accent, ling ai ‘what is more, they are 


endowed ‘with my personality. 


in actually embodying in these ralls that subtle something, which, for want of a 
; - They are indeed my actual na ie ws 


better term, we call personality. 
all that implies. 
As you know, before 


for comparison 


~ October 17, 1918 Pom asia - ‘ tae 


I entered into an agreement to play exclusively for the Duo- 
Art, I made avery thorough investigation and pore hr that your instrument 
was superior to all other reproducing pianos. Dur 
had a Duo-Art in my home at North East Ha 
this wonderful instrument has increased as my familiarity with it has grown, 

One thing is certain: in the reprocuc ion of my own 
is so far superior to any other instrument of its ki 


- past few months, I have 


Sincerely yours, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


seem, I have succeeded 


ing the Duo-Art 
there can be no real basis 








THE DUO-ART PIA 


Introduces a New Era in Music 


stand on the threshold of a new 
era in music. The letter shown 
above from Josef Hofmann, the 


world-famous pianist, suggests something of 
the promises this new era contains. 


In his letter, Hofmann says that the record- 
rolls he has made for the Duo-Art Piano cor- 
rectly reproduce his playing—are indeed his 
actual interpretations. 


The full meaning of this statement is almost 
too wonderful to be immediately grasped. Joset 
Hofmann is one of the great pianists of a 
time. When he plays in the large music halls 
of this and other cities, thousands flock to 
hear him, and the concerts at which he ap 
pears are among the most anticipated events 
of the musical season. Of the countless num- 
bers who desire to hear him, few even in the 
larger cities are able to do so. 


Music-lovers in the smaller cities and in the 
countless towns and villages where Hofmann 
never appears, seldom if ever have an oppor- 
tunity to hear his wonderful art. 


Hofmann in Your Home 


With the advent of the Duo-Art Piano, 
all this is changed. Anyone who possesses 
himself of a Duo-Art Piano and Hofmann’s 
record-rolls, may, in his own home, at any 
time, command the art and genius of this 
great master of the piano for his enjoyment 
and edification. 


Picture yourself seated in the soft, subdued 
light of your living-room, listening in solitude 


to Hofmann’s interpretation of Chopin's ex- 
quisite Waltz in C sharp minor. Or perha 

in the midst of a formal social gathering the 
wonderful 12th Rhapsody of Liszt; holding the 
guests entranced just as the master himself has 
held countless thousands spellbound in the 
great music halls of this country and Europe. 


Can there be any source of pleasure and 
diversion at once so inspiring and uplifting ? 
Can you introduce into your home any single 
influence so desirable as really fine music ? 


Imagine the influence of the Duo-Art Piano 
on the children and those whose musical 
tastes are still in the process of development! 


Hofmann’s 
Actual Interpretations 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
Duo-Art reproductions of Mr. Hofmann’s 
performances do not merely approximate his 
playing. They do not suggest his interpreta- 
tions. They are his actual performances, Indeed 
Mr. Hofmann goes further and says they 
are endowed with that wonderful quality 
which distinguishes the art of the truly great 
pianists—bis personality. 


All the Great Pianists 


To own a Piano endowed with the capacity 
of reproducing the superb art of Hofmann is, 
judged by all our previous ideas of music and 
musical instruments, a modern miracle. What, 
then, shall we say when to this is added the 
capacity to reproduce the performances of all 


the other great pianists? Among.-the pianists 
who have made Duo-Art Record rol's are: 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Adriano Ariani 


Harold Bauer Walter Damrosch 
Ferruccio Busoni Carl Friedberg 
Winifred Byrd Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Teresa Carreno Tina Lerner 

Rudolph Ganz Guiomar Novaes 
Aurelio Giorni Ignace Jan Paderewski 
Leopold Godowsky John Powell 
Catherine Goodson Rosita Renard 

Percy Grainger Camille Saint Saens 
Enrique Granados Xaver Scharwenka 
Mark Hambourg Ernest Schelling 

Ethel Leginska and many others 


Playing the Duo-Art Yourself 


The Duo-Art Piano is also a Pianola. 
Besides hearing the great masters of the Piano 
on this wonderful instrument, one may also 
play it himself. Using a regular Pianola 
music roll and the expression devices provided 
by the instrument, one experiences the intense 
fascination of participating in the performance 
and voicing one’s own musical feeling. 


A Magnificent Piano 


And lastly, the Duo-Art is a pianoforte ot 
distinguished make and quality. As such it 
provides the best instrument it is possible to 
secure, either Grand or Upright, and is avail- 
able for hand-playing and practice just as 
any regular piano. Four different pianos 
may be obtained as Duo-Arts, namely: the 
Steinway, the Steck, the Stroud, and the. 
famous Weber. 


AN INVITATION— You are cordially invited to come to Aeolian Hall at any 
time to hear the great masters’ interpretations upon the Duo-Art Pianola Piano 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Makers of the Aeolian-Vocalion—the Greater Phonograph 
In MANHATTAN, 29 W. 42nd St. ¥ In THE BRONX, 367 E. 149th St. ¥ WV AEOLIANHALL ¥ ¥ In BROOKLYN, 11 Flatbush Ave. ¥ In NEWARK, 895 Broad St. 
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Albany, N. Y.—Marie Minier North, soprano; Georg- 
ine Theo Avery, contralto, and Lowell D. Kenney, tenor, 
have been engaged for the quartet choir of the First Re- 
formed Church. Miss Avery formerly was contralto solo- 
ist at the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, and Mr. 
Kenney has been tenor soloist of the First Presbyterian 
Church during the absence of Lawrence Dick, who is in 
service. Dr. Samuel B. Belding, organist emeritus of the 
First Reformed Church, was recently given a reception in 
the church parlors, when he was presented with a hand 
some silver loving cup. Dr. Belding will receive an an- 
nuity from the church. Jessie Straus-Mayer, violinist, 
will be heard in joint recital later in the season with J. 
Austin Springer, pianist. Mrs. Mayer gave several solos 
recently at Temple Beth Emeth——The quartet of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Troy, will be heard on two 
evenings, the second and fourth Sundays in January, at 
the State Street Presbyterian Church here. The quartet 
is composed of Elizabeth St. Ives, soprano; Mrs. Clarence 
Weaver, contralto; Everett T. Grout, tenor, and Roy H. 
Palmer, baritone. 

Amsterdam, N. Y.—Kenneth W. Rice will assume 
his duties as organist of St. Ann’s Church during the 
present month. Mr, Rice succeeds Russell Carter. 


Boston, Mass.-—(See letter on another page.) 


Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Grand Forks, N. D.--Under the local auspices of 
citizens’ committee, the National Victory Sing and Coie 
munity Christmas Festival was given in the City Audi 
torium on December 19. A march played by the Munici 
pal Rand, E. A. Moss, conductor, opened the program. H. 
Aden Enyeart gave a stirring rendition of Fay Foster's 
“The Americans Come!” and there were also solos by 
Irma Mallory Fischer and Mrs. H. A. Enyeart. “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and Zo Elliott's “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail” were among the songs sung by the audience. The 
chorus was conducted by William W. Norton and H. Aden 
Enyeart. Much credit is due for the success of the event 
to the Women’s Thursday Musical Club, of which Mrs. J. 
A. Poppler is the president. 


(See letter on another page.) 


(See letter on another page.) 


Greencastle, Ind.—Twenty-five Indiana organists 
met here on December 16 and formed a state chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists. A business meeting 
was held, and the following officers were elected: Dean, 
Van oe nman Thompson, A. A. G. O., Greencastle; sub 
dean, Carrie H. Kennedy, Indianapolis; secretary, Mrs. Olin 
Bell, vec ; treasurer, Myra Gordon, Logansport; regis 
trar, Edna Otis, Greencastle; librarian, Dean Armstrong, 
Terre Haute. After this meeting the newly elected dean 
Mr. Thompson, gave an organ recital in the chapel of 
De Pauw University on the large Casavant organ, which 
he plays daily at the chapel service. In the evening the 
members of the chapter were guests at the dinner of the 
School of Music of De Pauw University, R. G. McCutchan 
acting as host. The chapter is making plans for an in- 
creased membership, and expects to hold several Guild 
services and recitals in the immediate future. The move- 
ment is meeting with a cordial response from organists 
of the state, and a successful chapter is anticipated. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—A new music college, the Irving- 
ton School of Music, opened on December 6 at 269 South 
Audubon Road, Irvington, under the management of Ade- 
laide Conte, who came to Indianapolis three years ago 
from Italy; she received her musical education at the 
Royal Conservatory of Venice. She will be the artist 
teacher at the head of the vocal department. The faculty 
of the school will include Percival Owen, who will head 
the piano department. Mr, Owen, who received his musi- 
cal education under Leschetizky in Vienna, is the organist 
of the First Baptist Church, Florence Cardiff, an experi- 
enced teacher of public school music, will be head of that 
department, and also direct the chorus class. Mrs. De- 
marchus Brown will have charge of the beginners’ French 
class. Mme. Cousin will teach the advanced classes in 
French. These classes will be held Tuesday and Friday 
evenings in the school parlors. The departments of violin, 
pipe organ, dramatic art, and dancing will be under com- 
petent management. Children’s classes in French, dancing 
and orchestra will be announced later. 


Miarni, Fla.—-Kanute Felix, the founder of the Flor- 
ida Conservatory, invited the Pan-American College of 
Commerce students to spend the evening and enjoy his 
hospitality on December 24.——The community sing held 
on December 26 at the Royal Palm Park, was directed by 
J. A. C. Riach, assisted by Cadet A. Bodenhorne, violinist ; 
E. G. Hardin, baritone, and R. A. Fluke, bass. These 
artists and several other men from the local camps ren- 
dergd a fine musical program at the Presbyterian Church 


on December 30.——Mrs. James Meredith Bercegeay, as- 
sisted by Anton Koerner, teacher of piano, organ and 
theory, has charge of the musical programs of the 
Woman’s Club during the month of January. ——James 
Orr, who has been connected with the band work in the 
Engineers’ Corps, Canada, has returned to his home in 
this city——At the banquet of the four minute men and 
women, at the Hotel Urny, a popular male quartet, con- 
sisting of A. J. Myers and C. F. Cushman, tenors; E. W. 
Bebinger, baritone, and R. M. Erdmans, bass, enlivened 
the occasion by singing several ballads between the 
speeches-———W. Harold Simons, instructor of violin in 
the Chicago Musical College, was soloist on December 29 
at the musical services in the White Temple.——Pol Plan- 
con and Malcolm McLean, baritones; Mrs. Clyde Sailors, 
contralto, and Mrs. Ralph Powers, soprano, were the solo- 
ists at the White Temple Christmas exercises ——Ham- 
ilton Hopkins, vocal teacher, and Maurice Karp, violinist, 
have leased Castle Hall for a music studio.——The Christ- 
mas program at the Presbyterian Church was under the 
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supervision of L. D. Gates, ee of the choir. 
those participating were P. C. Long, L. D. Gates, 
Brown, L. A. Warner and ee C. H. Blackburn. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 
Montreal, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal.— (See “ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore.- 
Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 


Richmond, Va.—Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pian- 
ist, appeared in concert here on December 13, this being 
the first in the series of Artists’ Concerts given by the 
Musicians’ Club of Richmond. Throughout the program 
Miss Novaes charmed her audience completely, and, re- 
sponding to urgent applause, gave two encores. We have 
not heard such pianistic ability here since Gabrilowitsch’s 
visit last season, and not in many years an artist of the 
gentler scx who displays such transcendent art-——The 
Musicians’ Club gave one of its programs at the Woman’s 
Club on November 27, with local artists participating. A 
program of nine numbers embraced songs by Margaret 


Among 


Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
-(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 


(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


* Heindl, Dr. Maurice Koblenzer, Mrs. Richard Fox, Mrs. 


F. J. Wright, John George Harris and Mrs. R.'S. Hudgins, 
Ir. Piano numbers by Sallie Gray Shepherd and Mrs. 
James Scott. and a cello concerto by Carl Jacob, with 
Mrs. Channing Ward at the piano, completed the program. 
The accompanists were Katie Branch, Margaret James and 
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Mary Patterson. These recitals are given monthly during 
the club’s season——-On December 16, at the Woman's 
Club, Helene Broemer, cellist, of Baltimore, and Oswald 
Blake, tenor, of Richmond, appeared in recital. Miss 
Broemer was here last season and left an impression of 
marked ability. Mr. Blake, whose local standing is very 
high, sang with finish and artistry the Coleridge-Taylor 
“Awake, Beloved,” and three songs by Protheroe-—— 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, with Sara Gurowitsch, 
cellist, and Helene Whitaker, pianist, gave concerts on 
December 21 and 23. The programs were classical in 
character and of excellent composition. Miss Shepherd 
gave as her principal number the aria from the “Queen 
of Sheba,” sung in excellent voice and in finished style. 
Miss Gurowitsch gave the Boellman “Variations,” and 
Miss Whitaker played numbers by Rachmaninoff, Henselt 
and Chopin. The above selections are excerpts from the 
first evening’s program ; the writer was unable to attend 
the second evening’s concert. The artists were seriously 
handicapped because their trunks went astray, and piano 
scores also. Under the circumstances, they displayed re- 
sourcefulness and enterprise, so that the programs did 
not suffer perceptibly——-The Richmond Philharmonic 
Orchestra, thanks to the energy and public spirit of W. 
Henry Baker, is being revived, and is about to embark on 
another season’s work. This year will see a series of five 
concerts under Mr. Baker’s direction, the first to be given 
at the Academy of Music on January 29. The orchestra 
will comprise between forty and fifty pieces, largely ama- 
teur, but of a membership limited to performers over six- 
teen years of age and of requisite ability. This organiza- 
tion in the past has done excellent work, and its rehabili- 
tation is a matter of satisfaction. Local singers will assist 
at the various concerts, and the leading church quartets 
of the city will also be called upon. The quartet of Grace 
Baptist Church will sing at the initial concert, in addition 
to a young singer, Essie Ehrstein, soprano, of more than 
usual talent, who will make her debut at that time—— 
Juliet Anderson-Berry, soprano, has returned to the city, 
and is again solo soprano at Grace-Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, after an absence of several months. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See “Music* on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Tacoma, Wash.—(See 


(See letter on another page.) 
“Musie on the Pacific Slope.’’) 


Texas Panhandle Letter.—Clarendon College Con- 
servatory of Music has just closed a successful fall ses- 
sion. The influenza has noticeably interfered with the 
public activities of the institution, yet there has been no 
decrease in point of enrollment or interest. The 1ras5th 
student recital was given in the auditorium on December 9. 
During the ten years that Mr. Shure has been director of 
the department of music the recitals have been numbered. 
The last number shows that an average of ten has been 
given each year during that time-——The regular meet- 
ing of the Musicians’ Club of Wichita Falls was held on 
the morning of December 12, at the home of Kathleen 
Stonecipher. “Negro Music” was discussed, and after the 
regular program the club voted to attend the Middleton: 
concert in a body. It was also decided to assist the Civic 
League with the canteen service. Different types of negro 
music were presented hy Mecdames Walker, Weeks, Ash- 
more, Roberts, and the Misses Stonecipher and Herron. 

-Arthur Middleton, baritone, appeared at the Wichita 
Theatre recently, and unquestionably lived up to his well 
earned and flattering reputation. Both public and press 
acclaimed him the finished artist that he really is. A tes- 
timonial of the ability of Mr. Middleton as an artist is 
found in his selection of Sol Alberti as his accompanist. 
The pair worked together beautifully——‘The -Alcocks” 
will be the next attraction brought to Wichita Falls by the 
High School. This concert will take place on February 5. 


Youngstown, Ohio.—The Victory Concert given by 
the Monday Musical Club Choral at the Ohio Hotel, De- 
cember 16, was a success from start to finish. Deviating 
from the usual procedure, the audience was asked to join 
with the club in singing “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
“Anierica the Beautiful,” and the “Marseillaise.’ This 
fifteen minute community sing showed the patriotic fer- 
vor of a typical Youngstown audience. The program, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Frank B. Horn, was carried out 
with marked effect. This ladies chorus is, perhaps, the 
finest and is made up of the best talent ever gathered to- 
gether in Youngstown. The club. soloists did excellent 
work and included Gertrude Evans, Mrs. Herbert Davies, 
Mrs. George D. Hughes, and Mrs. Alberto Reardon; Lil- 
lian Butcher, the club accompanist, delighted the audience 
by her artistic accompaniments and also by her rendition 
of Godard’s “Venetienne Barcarolle.” The ladies’ trio and 
the mixed quartet deserve honorable mention. The Club 
Choral was assisted by Will Jenkins, tenor, who sang 
“Mother Machree,” and “The Flag Without a Stain,” by 
White. The assisting male quartet, consisting of V. J. 
Goodridge, L. T. Goodridge, W. Williams and J. C. Wil- 
liains, gave beautiful selections. Youngstown music lovers 
are looking forward to the next choral concert, to be given 
in February. 
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Toscha Seidel 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 










Like the burst of a fiery comet came 
Toscha Seidel’s brilliant debut in Car- 
negie Hall last spring. 


Virile, passionate, volcanic, this young 
Russian plays with an unbridled ardor. 
His tone control ranges from the most 
compelling and inspiring fortissimo to an 
almost inconceivably delicate shadowing 
of sound. He is a consummate master 
of technique, a pupil of the great Auer 
—a genius of astonishing versatility. 

COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 

NEW YORK 
Toscha Seidel makes records exclusively 


for Colurhbia. Any Columbia Dealer will 
gladly play these four Seidel records for you. 


“Caprice Viennois” . P ° . . { 12 Pe cig 50 

“Romance from Concerto No. 2” . : 1 12 Reig 
s #8 J 49454 

Humoreske” . ° . , ‘ * (12 inch, $1.50 
f 77899 


“Traumerei” . . , ° * 110 inch, $1.00 


New Columbia Records on sale the 
10th and 20th of every month 


‘Columbia 
Records 
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FAMOUS FRENCH MUSICIANS AND POETS 
COLLABORATE ON A COLOSSAL PEACE OPUS 





Paris Opera-Comique Unites Artistic Creators to Fashion Work to Be Produced 
on Date of. Peace Signing—Cesar Franck’s Widow Dies— 
Orchestral Concerts Begin With Homage to Debussy 


Paris, December, 1918. 
30 Rue Marbeuf, Champs Elysées, } 
The present directors of the Opéra-Comique—Albert 
Carré, Emile and Vincent Isola—the day after their nomi- 
nation gathered together musicians and poets in their 
study, including Gabriel Fauré, Bruneau, Dukas, Xavier 
Leroux, Erlanger, Pierné, Paul Vidal, Février, Maurice 
Dounay and Jean Richepin. To these were added later 
André Rivoire, Eugéne Morand, Paul Férrier, Zamacois, 
Mme la Comtesse de Noailles, MM. Henry Bataille, 
Gregh, Dorcham, Porcher and Léna, with a view to col- 
laboration on a work destined to celebrate the ‘triurnph 
of France and her allies on a gala day at the Opéra- 
Comique on the date of the peace signing and the return 
of the victorious troops. 


Unique Christmas Operetta 


The Opéra-Comique will present “La Fille de Madam 
Angot” for the Alsatian-Lorrainers. Charles Lecocq’s 
opera, first produced in 1873, had an immediate triumph 
which became a worldwide one. In 1878 it was chosen as 
one of the principal items on the program of a charity 
concert at the Salle Ventadour after the Russo-Turkish 
war, and interpreted by Mmes. Galli-Marié (Clairette), 
Peschard (Mile. Lange) ; MM. Danbray (Pomponnet), Ca- 
poul (Ange Pitou), Christian (La Rivandiére), Pedro Gail- 
hard (Louchard), Vauthier (an officer). 

The syndicate of the Parisian press for the proposed gala 
has found the right collaborators in MM. Carré and the 
Brothers Isola, and “La Fille de Mme. Angot” will be given 
in its entirety for the unique celebration. Martha Chenal 
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(as Mile. Lange) will interpret the lively, catchy music, 
with Edmée Favart in the role of Clairette. Ange Pitou 
falls to the lot of M. Francell, the tenor. Mlle. Davelli 
will sing the part of Pomponnet and Mile. Lapeyrette will 
be Amaranthe. Maurice Renaud will take the part of 
Louchard and La Rivandiére will be the Huguenet. For 
Trenitz an actor able to dance was essential, and Max 
Dearly is one to perfection. The baritone Noté will take 
the role of the chief of the conspirators. 

The most talented artists will fill even the smallest roles; 
members from the Comédie-Francaise, Opéra-Comique, 
Odéon, Variétés, Gymnase, and also the cafés-concerts. 

The rehearsals now in progress, directed by Reynaldo 
Hahn, are proving an artistic pleasure and success. The 
performance is to come off during Christmas week. 

Paris Opéra Late in Opening 

The Paris Opéra, which was to have been reopened in 
October with “Monna Vanna,” through unforeseen and un- 
avoidable circumstances did not open until November 3. 

The Opéra iast week revived the always pleasing “Roméo 
et Juliette.” Micha-Léon, a new tenor, made his debut as 
Roméo, but the role was not enriched by any special qual- 
ities, 

Gounod, one of the most popular of French musicians, 
was born June 17, 1818; what shall the celebration of his 
centenary consist off No one seems to have given the 
subject much thought while certain other composers are 
foisted upon the public ad nauseam. 


The Opéra Repertoire 


In this winter’s repertoire at the Opéra, Saint-Saéns will 
he represented besides “Samson et Dalila” and “Henry 
VIIT" by his “Ascanio” and “Héléne,” produced some years 
ago at Monte-Carlo. M. Rouché, the director, promises 
also Gabriel Dupont’s “Antar,.” Albéric Magnard’s “Guer- 
ceeur.” and “Goyescas,” by Granados—all these new to 
Paris. “Castor et Pollux.” Rameau’s work, so successfully 
presented last season, will again occupy the boards of the 
Opéra next week with even a stronger cast; also Rameau’s 
fairylike opera, “Indes Galantes,” is to be given. Several 





one act musical works of modern style and a new ballet, 
“La Légende de Salomé,” by Florent Schmitt, will follow 
the revival of Delibes’ “Sylvia,” which will be produced 
in a vew setting, “Salammbo,” of Ernest Reyer, not heard 
here for several years, will reappear with Marthe Chenal. 
This week the poetic, pictureque lyric scene of César 
Franck’s “Rebecca” has again been given, followed by 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” Shortly the popular Italian baritone 
Battistini will be heard again in a revival of Verdi's 
“Otello” and on other occasions. Naturally, and of course, 
“Thais,” “Faust” and several other such favorites will re- 
main with us. 
Colonne-Lamoureux Concerts Reopen 


The Colonne-Lamoureux concerts reopened their winter 
season with the program intended for the concert that 
ended the summer session when “Big Bertha” bellowed. 
How far away those “Bertha” iniquities already seem! M. 
Chevillard named the opening Sunday concert this season 
the “First Concert of the Victory,” and regretted that M. 
Pierné’s indisposition prevented his presence at the stand 
with him. 

The program was from the music of Debussy, and M. 
Chevillard directed in splendid style the “Saint-Sebastien,” 
“Prélude a l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” “Ibéria,” “Les Noc- 
turnes,” “L’Enfant Prodigue” and “La Mer.” “Les Noc- 
turnes,” perhaps Debussy’s symphonic masterpiece, was 
given in entirety—frequently the delightful “Sirénes” num- 
ber is omitted—but M. Chevillard appreciates its capital 
importance in this work. In spite of the higher prices for 
seats the house was crowded. 


A Second Debussy Festival 


A second “Festival Debussy” took place at the Salle 
Gaveau. M. Pierné, recovered from his recent indisposi- 
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tion and quite himself again, proved a more subtle inter- 
preter of this music than M. Chevillard, though the latter 
is perhaps the more accurate. The program comprised the 
“Trois Nocturnes,” with chorus; “Deux Danses,” for chro- 
matic harp; “La Damoiselle élue,” lyric drama after G. 
Rossetti; “Trois Chansons de Bilitis’; “Images” for or- 
chestra. Mlle. Lénarc, chromatic harpist; Mlles. Greslé 
and. Babaian, were much applauded, and Mile. Bréval, in 
the “Chansons de Bilitis,” showed perfect vocal art with 
high human sentiment. Her success was great. The Col- 
Lam orchestra seems to have some difficulty in getting into 
perfect trim this year. 
Another All-French Program 


Tie Colonne-Lamoureux concert of Sunday last was 
happily inspired in its program, upon which were two 
French names of well known repute, Vincent d'Indy and 
Gabriel Fauré. Of the former, the chosen work was th 


Wallenstein trilogy, and from Fauré the ever young and. 


fresh “Pelléas et Mélisande.” The “Chasse fantastique” 
from “Saint-Julien Hospitalier,” by Camille Erlanger, 
was heartily applauded, while the “Symphonie Héroique” 
(Beethoven) seemed to give expression to the subdued 
sentiments of many of those present. M. Chevillard in- 
terprets the sublime funeral march in so powerful a man- 
ner the public never fails to fall under its spell. 


The Riihlmann Concerts Begin 


The Riihlmann symphonic concerts have been resumed 
by M. F. Riihimann, first chef-d’orchestre at the Opéra, 
who will give symphonic concerts every Saturday at the 
Théatre des Variétés, assisted by vocal and instrumental 
solcists. The orchestra is composed of seventy artists 
from the Opéra. The opening program offered Beetho- 
ven’s symphony in D (No. 2) ; “La Procession,” C. Franck; 
second concerto for piano. Saint-Saéns ; the first suite from 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt”; Vincent d’Indy’s trilogy, “Wallen- 
stein”; (a) “Chanson de Barberine.” Victor Gallois; (b) 
“Villanelle,” H. Berlioz; overture to “Patrie.” Bizet. Mme. 
Aucuez de Montalant was the singer and Mlle. Madeleine 
de Valmaleéte, pianist. 

Season in Full Swing 


All the larger concert organizations have ~~ resumed 
their weekly concerts excepting the Société Pasdeloup, of 
which nothing more has been heard since the bombarding 
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visits of la grosse Berthe. Among the numerous concerts 
given since the signing of the “armistice” may be men- 
tioned those of Edouard Risler (two) at the first of which 
this excellent pianist played a program of Beethoven and 
Chopin ; at the second, his selections were from Beethoven, 
Chabrier and Liszt. The concerts Georges de Lausnay; a 
series of Wednesday matinées at the le Gaveau; sev- 
eral concerts by Paul Loyonnet, pianist, and Gaston Poulet, 
violinist (Beethoven sonatas) ; Yvonne Astruc and Lazare 
Lévy (Beethoven sonatas, violin and piano); a Festival 
Bach-Mozart-Beethoven, at which the well known violin- 
ist, Jules Boucherit, performed concertos of those masters 
for his instrument with orchestra; the trio Ciampi-Hayot- 
Hekking; the Royal Horse Guards band for the benefit of 
the Frenrh Red Cross, and others too numerous to mention. 


Recent Deaths 


Among the recent deaths, besides those of Pedro Gail- 
hard, former director of the Paris Opéra, and Charles 
Lecocq, composer of “La Fille de Madame Angot,” al- 
ready noticed in the Musica Courter, there were the fol- 
lowing : ‘ 

Mme. Planquette, widow of Robert Planquette, the 
author of the well known operetta, “Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville’ (The Chimes of Normandy); Mme. Planquette 
passed away at Trouville-sur-mer, at the advanced age of 
ninety years. 

Emile Lassailly, composer and chef-d’orchestre of the 
Variétés, at the early age of forty-two. “Carminetta” was 
one of M. Lassailly’s musical works. 


Impromptu Cavalry Charge 


The Gaité-Lyrique was reopened with X. Leroux’s 
work, “Le Chemineau,” and for the first matinée “Les 
Cloches de Corneville” were heard. The management has 
since put “La Juive”’ upon the stage again and engaged a 
French “réformé” horse for the last tableau, on which 
the Hungarian emperor was seated. At the very moment 
of a tremendous huzza, clanging of bells, shouts and cries 
of “Live the Loan” (“Vive l’Emprunt”), there was a clatter 
of hoofs and heels. The “réformé” warrior steed equinely 
understood “Live the Emperor” and charged for the 
enemy, throwing his rider and clearing the side scenes! 
A fine cavalry charge it was! 

The Trianon Revives Boieldieu 


The Trianon-Lyrique last winter, amid all the stress 
and anguish the nation was enduring, had the courage to 
be the first to initiate revivals of French music. Old 
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opéras-comiques were sought out by the director, M. 
Masscn, and consistently worked up and _ reproduced. 
Boieldieu is not one of the best examples of pure French 
musical art, nor is the “Féte du Village” his chef-d’ceuvre, 
but it is full of pleasing grace, charm and freshness, and 
each representation at the Trianon brings out more clearly 
all its pleasing qualities, enhanced by the present clever 
interpretation. 


César Franck’s Widow Passes Away 
Mme. César Franck, widow of the illustrious composer, 
passed away December 1, at the Paris home of her chil- 
dren. Mme. Franck had reached the very advanced age 
of ninety-four years. 
Musical Catalog of National Library 
The Minister of Public Instruction, in a letter addressed 
to the president of the Academy of Fine Arts, has ap- 
proved the continuation of the musical catalogue of the 
National Library begun by M. Ecorcheville, who has 
fallen on the field of honor. Henry Expert is entrusted 
with the cataloguing of the period 1750-1800, and the 
Academy has subsidized the work as one of high merit in 
that it brings to light many almost unknown hidden musi- 
cal treasures which France possesses. 


A New Work 


The composer Emile Nerini has just finished the score 
of his “Mazeppa,” an opera in four acts and five tableaux 
on a libretto furnished by the regretted poet Gabriel Mon- 
toya. D.-H. 


400 Standees at Powell’s Baltimore Concert 


After a tour which included a great variety of concerts, 
that sterling American violinist, Maud Powell, returned 
to New York City for the Christmas holidays. ‘The joint 
recital which she gave in Detroit with Margaret Matze- 
nauer was enjoved by an audience of 5,000. In Day- 
ton the violinist and Rudolph Ganz, pianist, played the 
John Alden Carpenter sonata and other works before a 
large and representative audience. The Lyric Theatre in 
Baltimore was packed, and there were 400 standees, when 
Miss Powell appeared in the second concert of the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra series. This artist has played 
for the soldiers at the various camps and elsewhere, and 
on all of these occasions she has always satisfied. 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 





[The Musical Courier long has been interested in the 
work of Charles D. Isaacson, and his devotion to the 
ideas that good music has a more significant message 
than to appeal merely to the intensively cultured few, 
and that artists have at hand a larger field for their 
efforts than that afforded by the limited class just men- 
tioned. Mr. Isaacson has expressed his ideas on a spe- 
cial music page of the New York Globe and he has dem- 
onstrated them successfully in the concerts he has 
organized for the people. Also in lectures and in writ- 
ings for many magazines he has put his theories in con- 
vincing form before a press mass of readers, most of 
them not music lovers in the sense of being confirmed 
concert goers. Believing that Mr. Isaacson is doing 
much good in interesting new and large circles in music, 
and believing him also to be an original thinker and an 
interesting writer—as his recent new book, “Face to Face 
with Great Musicians,” proves amply—the Musical Cou- 
rier has invited him to become a contributor to this 
publication and a flying member of its staff. He will 
continue his valuable work on the New York Globe and 

eneral ne, acting as contributor to the Musical 

ourier and reporting back to it his achievements in 
The Larger Field. 

His message should prove vital to professionals, a 
rod to the lethargic, and a lash to the traditionalists. 
fe will attempt to show what each musician can do in 

his own way to enter The Larger Field. Though Mr. 
Isaacson believes in the need of time, much time to de- 
velop the new public, he shows by actual experiments 
that the benefits from the new system are to felt al- 
most immediately. 

_ Mr. Isaacson is a unique personality. Young, enthu- 
siastic, he has built up a following in New York City 
of almost half a million people—most of whom hereto- 
fore have been strangers to good music. 

_For the rest, the Musical Courier herewith introduces 
him to its readers and allows him to present his own 
message.—Editor’s Note.] 


It is remarkable how quickly theories are shattered be- 
fore cold facts. I am talking now of musical theories. 





Vocal Artists! 


In the City of New York, with six million to count as 
buyers of bread, there are about six million buyers of mo- 
tion pictures, about three million buyers of vaudeville, 
about as many buyers of burlesque and musical comedy, and 
less than 150,000 buyers of opera and concerts. 

In the City of New York there is one opera house, and 
a half; three concert halls and two-thirds. Hundreds of 
theatres. 

This is the galling state of affairs which we must face. 
Will we accept it and contend with it as it is fighting for 
supremacy of the little world? 

I cry “No.” I will let those who wish to do it stay. 
But those who will come with us on the expedition to new, 
unexplored lands, come on! The way is safe, the discov- 
eries interesting, the acquisitions tremendously valuable. 

Two per cent,, you are not enough for us. Ninety-eight 
per cent. strangers, foreigners, savages, you who are now 
as distant to us as the far Icelanders, we want you. We 
will not ask you to come to us, because you cannot under- 
stand us. We will not expect you to do the acting, the 
proposing, the inviting; we shall do that. 

There have been so many wrong ideas taught you, 
strangers to music, that it is no wonder that you believe 
us to be a set of impossible creatures. We take a new 
attitude toward you, no longer calling you fools, igno- 
ramuses, dunces, stupid; no longer do we say you are be- 
neath us. We will no longer sneer at the amusements you 
now enjoy, nor call your childlike musical pleasures de- 
grading or useless. e shall go out among you as “mis- 
sionaries among the heathen.” We will try to educate you, 
by the processes you can best understand. 

We will admit that there is no longer the Chinese wall 
between popular and classical music, but that there is a 
meeting place, and that there is some music which can be 
classed in either division or both. We will admit that 
vaudeville and musical comedy can sustain a little better 
music than it has desired hitherto. We will consent to 
lessening the rigid restrictions in our concert halls, perhaps 
admitting an occasional purely melodic English song and 
even going so far as explaining the intricacies of our har- 
monies. We are going to find The Larger Field. 











There is the theory of the very limited number of people 
who like music and the theory of the naturally low taste 
of the masses; there is the theory of the great wall of 
Pekin between popular and classical music; there is the 
theory of the artist’s necessity of being dignified, aloof, 
strictly conventional and true to traditions; there is the 
theory of the importance of the musical critic and his in- 
fluence on one’s career; there is the theory of foreign pres- 
tige and Neapolitan names; there are the theories of how 
to listen to music, how to make a career, how to behave on 
the stage, the theory of the sacred circle and many other 
theories. 

Mine is not the business of wrecking theories, except 
where they stand in the way of musical progress. Mine is 
the task of building, widening, lengthening, increasing. I 
am trying to find The Larger Field, and wherever a theory 
stands in the road I go out to smash it. In these remarks, 
the bland optimist will find very little of real comfort; 
all is not right in the musical world. The stubborn, blab- 
bing, pessimist will discover but scant to give him satis- 
faction. The country has not by any means gone to the 


dogs. 

There is peace over in Europe, but the biggest, strang- 
est war is now on, here, there and everywhere. It is still 
the battle for democracy, the fight between autocracy and 
the people. It is still a struggle between the favored few 
who hold the balance of power, and the many. i 

Shall a very few people continue to make up the musical 
public? That is the question forever before me. Have you 
ever thought of it in just that way? For you are the one 
who suffers infinitely more than any one else, as matters 
stand right now. : 

You makers of music, for whom are you making your 
music? You teachers of music, whom are you teaching, for 
whom and for what are they being taught. 

Are you willing to be the purveyor of wares for a very, 
very few, or would you have the wide world your market? 

Briefly, the concert and opera public of America is just 
two per cent. of the total population. The vaudeville 
public is forty per cent., while the moving picture public 
almost ninety per cent. ie 

Today fewer than two million people, scattered over the 
breadth of the country, are all that a musician can count 
as his world. But what of the larger field? Ninety-eight 
million people are as foreign to his cause as the Dalma- 


tian cruller. 


If you, in your musical excursions and wide 
travels, come across a more sweet, simple 
and singable (. npublished) American melody 
ballad than “When You Look in the Heart 
of a Rose,” please send it to 
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Ya ata taianival aie 


If we can assume an attitude somewhat as it is indi- 
cated here, I think we can get somewhere. If you will 
tolerate me for a little space, I may be able to convince 
you that this is the new, the sensible, the farreaching 
method of developing musical taste. I know that I am in 
some quarters looked on as plain “damphool,” but frankly, 
it has been most refreshing to me to realize that the bear- 
cat standpatters are all incensed about it. Autocrats never 
like to feel the breeze of democracy at the window; snobs 
are most antagonistic to the wide expanse of people. For 
the key to The Larger Field is spelled “People.” 

“People” is the answer—the great mob of workers, 
clerks, farmers, laborers, managers, foremen, cutters, car- 
penters, printers. 

Necessarily in the first instalment of a department of 
this character one can only hint at the things he has in 
mind. But this fact can stand for the gentle readers: 

Nothing will be set down in these columns which is not 
backed by an actual occurrence. I have discovered that 
in order to say anything worth while, it is necessary to 
point to the fact behind the statement. Theory won’t do. 
We've had enough of that to last us for centuries. Im- 
provements in the makeup of our music belong to another 
department and better authorities. Here we will deal with 
the psychology of expansion. If you don’t believe some 
statement. call your question, and we will answer you 
by referring to case XYZ 

The ‘Musica, Covuxier has asked me to report on the 
work which is being done to irrigate and make fertile 
The Larger Field, with the hope in mind that you will 
take the hint and follow out the plans in your own com- 
munity, within the circle of your own influence. These 
reports will tell you of work in the East, a work which 
is gradually spreading, and which in time, it is hoped, will 
find its counterpart all over the States. In order to regain 
the people’s confidence and kill those foolish superstitions 
concerning music, one must go among the people with the 
music and show them. The new idea is not to sit down 
and wait for the crowd to come to the concert hall, but to 
carry the concert hall to the crowd. 

The man who said he didn’t like music hadn’t heard 
music in the right way, that’s all. Music is a taste which 
needs only to be acquired. With some it may take a little 
while longer than others, but experience has taught me 
that the average person needs but two or three real con- 
certs to get the liking. Once the taste is in the soul, the 
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hunger for music becomes almost insatiable. I have 
known people to go almost as insane in their desire for 
music as the dope fiend seeking morphine, or the drunk- 
ard who needs his alcohol. Recently | went away on a 
camping trip—I was determined to forget my ordinary 
thoughts and live out in the open. Though, to be sure, 
every brook and rustle of the trees carried a melodic mes- 
sage to my ears, though the birds were singing and the 
several in our party insisted unconsciously on humming 
and recalling bits of opera and the like—just the same, | 
realized the need of 2 good hour of musical entertainment. 

There is a man of my acquaintance, a head waiter by 
vocation and a music “fan” by avocation, who would 
sooner give up his meals than his music, In the camps | 
have been accosted by men who tell me that they are 
going mad for a concert; and one soldier at a recent musi- 
cale in Camp Dix said: “I'll have to go to the lockup for 
this. I had to come down, although I’m supposed to be 
working in the kitchen tonight. I couldn't miss this music.” 
And this very fellow confessed he only acquired the liking 
since he’s been in the army. 

Then, if all that is needed to make music lovers is to 
hand out samples of music, the plan of operation seems 
comparatively simple. And it is. For the last two years 
I have been following the doctrine in a big way. Wherever 
an organization had an auditorium and an audience | have 
been arranging for free concerts. Mind, they are free. 
They are not popular priced concerts. They are handed 
out freely to any who are interested enough to look in. 
A little taste is all we ask them to take; the rest is easy. 

(To be continued weekly.) 


Caruso Reception Has 1,000 Visitors 


Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Caruso bid 1,000 of their friends 
to a New Year’s Day gseception at the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker, and to judge by the throng which filled the entire 
Arménouville floor of the hostelry, all of the invited guests 
appeared and enjoyed the handshake with the hosts, the 
dancing, and the wonderful buffets set out with such holi 
day lavishness that two foyer salons were required for 
their installation. 

The guests included most of the representatives of fash- 
ionable official and artistic life in the metropolis, and 
among them were: Otto H. Kahn, Clarence H. Mackay, 












































Mrs. Benjamin Guinness, Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Paul D, Cravath, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mr. and 
Mrs. James W. Gerard, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, Mrs. H. H. Rogers, Mrs. Harry H. Duryea, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, the Duchess de Chaulnes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Hughes, Marcella Sembrich, Dr. and 
Mrs. Nicholas Murray Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Liebling, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Harkness Flagler, Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, Geraldine Farrar, Commissioner and Mrs. 
Enright, Charles B. Dillingham, David Belasco, Augustus 
Thomas, Claudia Muzio, Daniel Frohman, John Barry- 
more, Mr. and Mrs. William B. Kahn (Frieda Hempel), 
Mr. and Mrs. James B. Regan, Miss Regan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Homer, Florence Easton, Francis MacLennan, 
Marie Rappold, Alice Gentle, Margaret Matzenauer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Althouse, Mr. and Mrs, Morgan Kingston, 
Mr. and Mrs. John McCormack, Giuseppe De Luca, Mr. 
and Mrs. Luigi Montesanto, Adamo Didur and his daugh- 
ter, José Mardones, Giovanni Martinelli, Andres De Segu- 
rola, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Rothier, Antonio Scotti, Rosina 
Galli, Giuseppe Bonfiglio, Mr. and Mrs. Artur Bodanzky, 
Pierre Monteux, Mr. and Mrs. Gennaro Papi, Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Colt (Ethel Barrymore), Richard Hageman, 
Alice Nielsen, Andreas Dippel, Riccardo Martin, Victor 
Maurel, Edouardo Farrari-Fontana, Morris Gest, George 
M. Cohan, Romolo Tritinj (Italian Consul General) and 
Mrs. Tritinj, Gaston Liebert (French Consul General), 
General Guglielmotti, Dr., Mrs. and Miss Curtis, Reginald 
De Koven, Paul Morris, Max Smith, Grenville Vernon, 
Albert Morris Bagby, Mr. and Mrs. E. Scognamillo, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. E. Johnston, Lulu and Minnie Breid, Marion 
Tiffany, Anna Case, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Lewisohn, Mr. and Mrs. Condé Nast, 
John McE. Bowman, Clarice Paterson, William C. Reick, 
Miss Reick, James Lawrence Breese, Mrs. Noble McCon- 
nell, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Ziegler, Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
Weil. Mr, and Mrs. William J. Guard, Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Brown, Alexander Lambert. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Garlicks, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Seidle, Richard Ordynski, F. C. Coppicus, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Henkel, etc. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Organists’ Guild Gives New Year’s Luncheon—Percy 
Artists Appear on Warships — Maxinoff-Allen 
Wedding at Ware Farm—Marie Cross Newhaus 
as Santa Claus—Some National Opera Club 
Facts— Three Successful Klamroth 
Pupilse—The Woodstock Trio Rep- 
ertoire—Inman Returns Soon 
—Lorna Lea on Way 
Home 








Allen-Salter Engagement — Oscar Franklin Comstock 
in Brooklyn— Marquette Club’s Varied In- 
terests — Baldwin Organ Recitals—Agnes 
Steadman Holiday Party—Five Nota- 
ble Springfield Artists — Roy 
W. Steele at Great Northern 
Hotel 


Last year the annual New Year’s Luncheon of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists was omitted because of the or- 
ganists’ convention occurring at the same time. Wednes- 
day, at the Hotel McAlpin, some sixty members and their 
friends attended the luncheon, listening to talks afterward 
by various members of the guild, including John Spencer 
Camp, who spoke on “Idealism.” At the main table sat 
Warden Demarest, some former wardens of the guild, and 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, the principal speaker of the 
afternoon. His topic was “Some Organists I Have Met,” 
dividing them into four classes, namely, the incompetent, 
the indifferent, the independent asd the indispensable or- 
ganist, Of the independent organist he told the story of 
Captain John and Captain Bill, who ran a small coastwise 
schooner. One wanted to go home, the other to make 
another port, whereupon the one said: “You attend to 
your end and I will attend to mine.” Soon the vessel 
stopped, for the man who was “attending to his end” had 
let go the anchor. Some organists run one end of the 
church, some ministers the other. Unified command must 
be the spirit of co-operation. The minister must not ham- 
mer away on Peace, for instance, and the organist choose 
the anthem, “The Son of God Goes Forth to War.” He 
once had an organist who served operatic arrangements, 
arranged as anthems, including “Faust,” “Tannhauser,” 
“Lohengrin,” etc., and on that single occasion he invaded 
the organ loft with the admonition “No more of that kind 
of music.” The incompetent and independent organists 
have no conception of the dignity of the position. This 
should be asserted, maintained, with enthusiasm, with tact, 
for it is a noble function. A service of installation would 
be a good thing. 

“The indispensable organist—well, one sits under my 
right wing just now,” said Dr. Holmes, referring to Clif- 
ford Demarest. Such an organist is a good, understand- 
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ing, working comrade. The minister sings the theme, and 
the organist and singers give the melody and the har- 
mony, as it were. Following the address, which was full 
of eloquent periods, straight-from-the-shoulder talk, War- 
den Demarest mentioned the sweet ee maa vo J be- 
tween himself and Dr. Holmes. x-warden Andrews 
moved a vote of thanks to the speaker; carried by a rising 
vote. A letter of sympathy was directed to be sent to 
former Treasurer Baier whose wife had passed away. 

Some fifteen ladies attended, among them being Mmes. 
Dickinson, Hedden, Federlein, Fazakas, Elmer, and Misses 
Kate E. Fox, Katherine E. Anderson, Carrington, Cole, 
Fisher and Wilke. 

Percy Artists Appear on Warships 


Richard T. Percy was the impressario who furnished 
talent for a pair of concerts on the ships “Oklahoma” and 
“Arizona,” December 30. They were Harriet Barkley, so- 
prano; Miss Beezy, violinist and singer; Miss Weeks, elo- 
cutionist; Miss Mertens, alto, and Roy W. Steele, tenor. 
At 8 o'clock this varied collection of artists began the af- 
fair on the first named ship, when a “Help! Help!” came 
from the sister ship, whose expected entertainers had not 
arrived. So the party split up, afterward combining on 
the “Arizona,” and giving practically the same program on 
each vessel. Miss Barkley’s singing of “One Fine Day,” 
of the Arditi waltz song, and of songs in English, quite 
captivated the audience. Miss Beezy’s songs and violin 
pieces, combined with her gypsy like costume, won atten- 
tion. Miss Weeks recited dialect stories especially well. 
Miss Mertens has a rich contralto voice, and soon got the 
sailor lads to singing choruses with her. Mr. Steele sang 
with artistic finish some songs by American composers, in- 
cluding Ware’s “Mammy’s Song” and “Give a Man a 
Horse,” by O’Hara. This tenor is a musician, not a singer 
only. Mr. Percy furnished such accompaniments as few 
singers get, sympathetic, full toned, confident. Of the 
singers, Misses Barkley and Beezy are his pupils, and they 
did him credit. Following the music, tea and luncheon 
were served the artists, who probably enjoyed the evening 
as much as did the listeners. 

Five Notable Springfield Artists 

Lambert Murphy, Forrest Lamont, George Reardon, 
Allen Hinckley and Roy W. Steele are well known artists 
in the concert and opera world, all of them hailing from 
Springfield, Mass. Two of these, Messrs. Steele and La- 
mont, sang in the same church choir a few years ago, It 
takes more than voice to bring a singer success. 

Maxinoff-Allen Wedding at Ware Farm 

Daisy Allen, soprano, one of the artists who attended the 
Harriet Ware summer school on the farm at Plainfield, 
N. J., last year, was married to Dr. Maxinoff, of Plain- 
field, Christmas Eve, at the Ware farm. They met there, 
at one of the Saturday afternoon musicales, and felt they 
could be wedded nowhere else. It was a lovely wedding. 
The farmhouse is some two centuries old, with low beamed 
ceilings and enormous fireplaces. Just before the cere- 
mony, when the two dozen guests had assembled, the soft 
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lights of the Christmas tree began to appear, the old-fash- 
ioned candles were lit, and the logs in the fireplaces san 

a merry wedding song as Rev. Dr. Sigel (of St. Stephens 
Church, New York) took his place under a bower of holly. 
The bride came in with her father. Dr. Maxinoff is an 
officer in the U. S. Army, and many of his fellow officers 
were there, giving a picturesque touch to the scene. “It 
was a wedding never to be forgotten,” said the guests. 


Marie Cross Newhaus as Santa Claus 


How Marie Cross Newhaus acted the part of Santa 
Claus, on both Christmas Day and on New Year’s Day 
is told in the following personal note from that charitable, 
warm hearted lady: 


January 9, 


The Nevada, 
: Broadway and Seventieth Street, New York. 
Dear Friends: : 

Christmas afternoon forty dear little children, half orphaned by 
the dread influenza epidemic, came across Central Park afoot to 
my apartment, Their ages were from two to seven years. They 
were absolutely destitute. Thro the generosity of friends who 
gave me many things (the rest bought), tables were piled high 
with little overcoats, sweaters, caps mitts and underwear. Every 
child was outfitted from head’ to foot, and it took some time and 
work to undress and re-clothe the poor little things. Then came 
Santa Claus, who had left with me a wonderful lot of games, 
skates, dolls, candy, fruit and toys. One little Italian boy, aged 
seven, whose father died, leaving five in the family, came over and 
leaned against my knee and said: “I never had a Christmas before.” 
Three little girls had never owned dolls, and one of them, lame 
from paralysis, almost fainted when I put one in her arms. Little 
Wille Hoza, whose father is a soldier in France, never moved, 
or let go of his new coat, the first he had ever had; he came in a 
tattered sweater. And so it went on, and I just knew you would 
love to hear about it, for I know your love for children. 

Faithfully yours, 
Marie Cross Newnaus. 


Some National Opera Club Facts 


From its foundation, the National Opera Club has never 
been in any way a money seeking venture. The box office 
clement has not been allowed to play a part in club work. 
The dues are so trifling as to make the club practically a 
philanthropic organization, but the immense membership 
offsets the apparent smallness of revenue in such a way 
that under the capable management of the society’s advis- 
ory board it more than meets all the expenses and per- 
ferms some remarkable acts of generosity. The treasurer 
is a valuable right hand to the president. Thus it is in all 
departments of the club—a skilled specialist is in charge 
of each. When an opera is staged the admirable art and 
experience of Clementine De Vere Sapio is invariably 
called into play and each such performance is under the 
direction of a ccnductor of worldwide reputation. Bernice 
Di Pasquale and others equally well known, such as Mar- 
cella Craft or Florence Mulford Hunt, give the club the ad- 
vantage of their professional services from time to time. 
A class in dramatic training is presided over by the accom- 
plished actress, Mildred Holland, and maintained free of 
cost for members of the club who share in the perform- 
ances. The next meeting of the club will occur Thurs- 
day, January 9, 2:30 p. m., at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Three Successful Klamroth Pupils 


Margaret Abbott and Elizabeth Jones, contraltos, and 
Antoinette Boudreau, soprano, are singers who have al- 
ready attained a large measure of success. These have 
studied for five years past with Wilfried Klamroth, and 
this teacher says, “Their flattering reception on the part 
of the New York critics can be considered a criterion of 
the results I obtain with my pupils.” Miss Abbott has 
sung at many music festivals, from Maine to Kansas. 
Miss Boudreau gave a most successful recital at the 
Princess Theatre last season, as did Miss Jones on April 
22. Among other prominent singers who have studied 
with Mr. Klamroth may be mentioned: Ivan Altchevski, 
tenor, Manhattan and Paris operas; Eily Barnato, colora- 
tura soprano, opera comique, Paris; Alois Burgstaller, 
tenor, Metropolitan and Bayreuth operas; Ruano Bogislav, 
soprano, concert and Peter Ibbetson Company; Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, concert and oratorio; Obrad Djurin, 
tenor, Aborn opera and concert; William Faversham, ac- 
tor; Bernard Goodman, tenor, opera in Italy; Esther 
Cobina Johnson, soprano, Munich opera; Marion May, 
contralto, concert and oratorio; Blanche Manly, soprano, 
Boston opera; Fredericka McHarg Sims, soprano, con- 
cert; Alexander Wemple, baritone, concert and recital; 
Frances Woolwine, contralto, Turin opera. 


Inman Returns Soon . 


Charles G. Inman, leading bass of the Willis Avenue 
M. E. Church, has been attached to the arsenal department 
of the Third Battalion, Edgewood, Md., engaged in the 
manufacture of gas for war purposes. He was himself 
severely burned. Following several weeks in the hospital 
he is feeling better, and looks forward to returning to the 
metropolis soon. 

Lorna Lea on Way Home 


Lorna Lea writes friends that she expects to visit in 
Seattle for a time, starting for New York soon after Jan- 
uary 1. Miss Lea is a contralto singer of unusual merit 
as well as a splendid accompanist. Some church will be 
fortunate in securing her services. 


Salter-Allen Engagement 


Prof. and Mrs. Sumner Salter, of New York and Will- 
iamstown, Mass., announce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Edith M. Salter, to Samuel E. Allen, assistant pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Williams College. Miss Salter was 
graduated from Vassar College in 1914. Her father is 
director of music at Williams College, and her mother, 
one of the best known American song writers. 


Oscar Franklin Comstock in Brooklyn 
Oscar Franklin Comstock, following an extended stay 


_as organist in Washington, D. C., is now located in the 


Flatbush section of Brooklyn. His wide experience and 
amiable personality fit him to occupy his high position in 
the musical world. 


The Woodstock Trio Repertoire 


Lisbet Hoffmann, piano; Hans Bruno Meyer, violin, and 
James H. Gordon, cello, constitute the personnel of the 
Woodstock Trio. Each artist plays solo in highly success- 
ful fashion, and the three united are notable for their pre- 
cision and expression in playing. The leading classic trios 
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by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and by such mod- 
erns as Rubinstein, Arensky, Godard and others, make up 
their repertoire. They play regularly for the musical club 
at the Walker School, Simsbury, Conn. 

Marquette Club Interested in Different Arts 


The Marquette Club of the City of New York, which 
occupies a leading place in Roman Catholic circles, gave 
an evening of motion pictures at the Hotel Plaza, Decem- 
ber 27, On thé previous week it sponsored an evening 
of orchestral music in the same hotel ballroom, by the 
Red Triangle Symphony Orchestta, of Brooklyn. The 
activities, therefore embrace art in various forms. 


Baldwin Organ Recitals 


This coming Sunday, Professor Baldwin, in the great 
hall of the College of the City of New York, at 4 o'clock, 
will give a recital of seven numbers, beginning with 
Borowski’s sonata, No. 2, and ending with the overture to 
“William Tell.” There will be an annual evening recital, 
January 15, at 8:15 o’clock. 

Steadman Holiday Party 


Agnes Steadman one of the leading teachers of piano 
of Yonkers, gave a holiday party in her roomy studios, 
December 28, which attracted some thirty young people. 
Prizes for the best progress as well as for not missing 
lessons were awarded to Florence Graf and Helen Larkin. 


Roy W. Steele at Great Northern Hotel 


The Sunday night concert of December 29 at the Great 
Northern Hotel had as vocal soloist Roy W. Steele. He 
sang songs by O’Hara, Kelly, Penn and Florence Aylward, 
and made a genuine success there. His voice is a true 


tenor. 


CONSERVATOIRE ORCHESTRA 
What It Means and the Might of Its Message 





By MRS. LYNDEN ELLSWORTH BEHYMER 


In the last four years the people of the whole earth 
have been startled out of the calm tenor of their lives, 
and have felt the sway of mighty emotions. Peasant and 
poet alike have experienced hitherto unknown thrills, It 
is too true that many have, in the poignancy of suffering, 
become for the time being dulled to all feeling. But 
speaking in generalities, the world of men has been 
shaken out of lethargy and become keenly, vividly alive. 
Writers and pcets have sprung up in a night, for great 
emotions and great deeds must find a mouthpiece. Musi- 
cal compositions of merit have already in countless num- 
bers been given to the public, and doubtless the great com- 
position of all time has been conceived and is in process 
of being born. The glowing hearts of the world are wait- 
ing for the proper medium to send forth such a paean of 
praise for the mighty deliverance of civilization as shall 
rock the earth with its swelling vibrations, : 

That it is a Hallelujah chorus waiting for utterance 
that fills our hearts instead of shrieks of despair, or a 
mournful dirge for the death of hope, is due to the daunt- 
less courage of unconquerable France. France, with per- 
ception quickened by her still smarting wounds of 1871, 
alone of civilization clearly realized the portent of the 
black cloud upon the horizon when others saw but the 
smiling blue of the zenith. And when the storm burst 
she alone was in a measure prepared. Heroic Belgium, 
by her martyrdom gave France the short span necessary 
to brace herself to withstand the shock of the whirlwind 
of destruction let loose upon an unsuspecting world. Eng- 
land sent her magnificent “First One Hundred Thousand 
and went hastily to work to prepare herself for the aid 
she afterwards so unstintingly gave. But France held the 
bridge while sleeping civilization gradually awoke to the 
destruction menacing her very existence. She “held the 
bridge” while the blood of her countless sons made a 
river so deep that the Teutonic hordes in vain tried to 
cross its red tide. She held fast until America, almost 
at the eleventh hour, rubbed the blur of slumber from 
her eyes and bounded to her feet, marshalling her forces 
as at last she ran to lend her aid to the assailed world. 

We bow our heads in humility now as generous France 
gratefully acknowledges our service and hails the U.S. A. 
as the savior of the freedom of the world. We may well 
take pride in the courage of our splendid men and their 
achievements, but we never can forget who held the bridge 
through the blackest night the world has seen while we 
dreamed on—held the now swaying bridge piled high with 
the slain, until we—at last painfully awake—could reach 
the scene of contest, when our fresh strength, coupled 
with the now united forces of civilization, hurled a beaten 
and abject foe reeling back whence he came. We owe 
a debt to France that we or our children, or our children’s 
children can never fully repay, for our liberty and the 
liberty of the world was at stake, and France held the 
menace of civilization, at bay until the forces of right 
~ ally in defense. 
ae glory of France will be the theme of the 
poets of the present and the future. Many of us will 
never have the privilege of stepping upon her blood con- 
secrated soil or of knowing many of her heroic people; 
but just now we of America have a wonderful opportu- 
nity afforded us through the courtesy of the French Gov- 
ernment, which in graceful acknowledgment of the aid 
received from the U. S. A. in her hour of_ peril sends to 
use a body of her brave men speaking in the universal 
language of music. From the great soul of France they 
bear messages and greetings to our expectant hearts. Life 
is not measured by length of years but by moments of 
exaltation when our released souls have been caught up 
and wafted to where rifts in the clouds have enabled us 
to glimpse the great mysteries of existence. 

On. the wings. of music such as these men of France, 
whe have been tried in the fire “of suffering, will be able 
to give, we who listen will receive a miessage such as 
comes but seldom in a life time of waiting. Perhaps we 
shall glimpse the heroic soul of France. From the hearts 
of the audience to the men of the French Orchestra will 
extend such bonds of sympathy that the music will have 
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the power of making each one forget that hours were 


‘ever hum-drum or cares ever petty in their selfishness. 


These men were sent when they had not the tidings of 
peace to make their hearts glad. They came bearing a 
message of courage, faith and hope, and now they are 
here to unite with us in the great joy. 

To many of us this will be our one greatest chance of 
rejoicing with France—our France of the dauntless soul. 





Scott Conducts Christmas Pageant 


John Prindle Scott is having frequent public appear- 
ances these days, presenting his new compositions. On 
December 27, he conducted the music at a big Christ- 
mas pageant in Washington Irving High School, New 
York, given by over four hundred foreign girls of the 
International Institute in Native Costume. His Christmas 
carol, “Following the Star,” written for this occasion, was 
splendidly sung by a chorus from the Y. M. C. A. under 
the direction of Jaffrey C. Harris, with Mr. Scott at the 
piano. On January 14, Mr. Scott appears at the Women’s 
University Club, on January 20 for the New York Oberlin 
Club, and on January 29 at a private recital of his songs 
at 495 West End avenue, New York. 


Bianca Randall Helping Uncle Sam 


Bianca Randall, a blonde of great beauty, and who has 
a thoroughly delightful personality, has been giving her 
time, here energy and her talents unstintingly to the service 
of her country, and without pay. Practically no mention 
has been made of her activities in behalf of the boys be- 
cause of her diffidence toward too much publicity. Mme. 
Randall will no doubt resume her regular concert work in 
the near future, although she is not likely to give up her 
work for Uncle Sam as long as the need exists. Mme. 
Randall’s accompanist is Alma Wallace, a pupil of Rich- 
ard Hageman. 


17 
Mme. Whistler’s Pupils Sing at Camps 


Amy Staab a dramatic soprano who has received her 
training under Grace Whistler, won an ovation at Camp 
Mills on December 29, when she gave three interesting 
programs for the boys. Miss Staab spent the day at the 
camp and was treated royally. On Christmas Day she ap- 
peared with equal success at Fort Slocum. Emeline Rontey 
accompanied. 

Margaret Crowley is another Whistler pupil who sang 
on Christmas day and night at Camp Mills. Her lovely 
voice and splendid diction captured the hearts of our sol- 
diers. Mildred Dilling, harpist, and several other artists 
were also on the program; Anna Anderson accompanied 
artistically. On December 15, Miss Crowley sang at Camp 
Upton, ; 

Another pupil who appeared at the same concert 
was Louise King, whose rich and resonant voice, to 
gether with her charming personality, made a decided im 
pression. 


Dicie Howell Heard at Coker College 


On December 12, Dicie Howell gave a delightful recital 
in the college auditorium at Coker College, Hartsville, 
S. C. Owing to the very strict quarantine maintained by 
the college, the audience was composed entirely of the 
Coker College girls and faculty. Miss Howell was in 
good voice and was most enthusiastically received. Espe 
cially enjoyed was “Meadow Daisies,” by Kriens. She 
also sang “Dawn,” by Currin, in a most delightful 
manner, 
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Dramatic Soprano 


Herman Devries, critic, said of debut: 


beautifully sung.” 
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THE STORY OF A PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
How a New Singer’s Voice Is Tested and the Record Made 








Everybody knows that Caruso, Galli-Curci, McCormack 
and the other great stars are making thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars annually out of royalties from phono- 
zraphic records. But it is not generally suspected that a 
fellow making his living as a railroad clerk, who never 
dreamed of making moncy out of his voice, could over 
night, so to speak, become a successful professional phono- 
graph record maker. Truth is again stranger than fiction, 
for this is a true story—the names, dates and circumstances 
an be readily furnished and vouched for, if necessary. 


Smith Decides to Hear His Own Voice 


It is, too, the story of a small advertisement, for it was 
through that that Smith (as we will call him) first heard 
of the possibility of hearing his own voice. For many 
years he had been known among his acquaintances as the 
of a sweet tenor voice but there was nothing 


possessor 
extraordinary about it and he had never sus- 


apparently 


pected that it was possible for him to give up hard work 
and live by music alone 
Such was the situation only a few weeks ago when 


Smith purchased a copy of one of New York’s foremost 
and read with interest the small ad- 
National Recording Laboratories. He 
was at filled with ambition to hear his own voice. 
Hear yourself as others hear you,” said the advertise- 
ment which set him thinking. To think with him was to 
act, and though seventy-five miles from New York, he 
took the next day off, and, with three of his best songs 
under his arm, appeared at the laboratories ready for busi 


musical magazines, 
vertisement of the 


once 


ness 


How the Record Is Made 


Perhaps it is well at this point to give a short summary 
of the process of record making, in order that Smith’s ex- 
perience may be the better understood. 

Che first thing done is to run over the several of the 
ongs brought in by the applicant for a record, and secure 
in expert opinion on the selection of the song—for in- 
the one that is most completely within the singer's 


stance, 

range, showing his temperament, in short, bringing out the 

best that is in him vocally. He is then taken to the record 

ing room, where, as the accompanying cut indicates, there 

are two separate horns—one catching the singer's voice, 

the other the accompaniment. (See illustration No. 1.) 
Here it is necessary to state that the width and length 


f horn have a great deal to do with the success or failure 
of the venture, as has also the proper selection of the 
recording instrument. The latter consists of special cast 
ings, in general form similar to the ordinary phonograph 
reproducer, on which is set a round glass plate, with a 
diamond needle attached for the purpose of cutting the 
groove on the wax blank. The thickness of the glass and 
the manner of setting the needle upon it have much to do 
with the sensitiveness of the completed recorder 
Carelessness Means Poor Results 


he selection of suitable horn and recorder for each 
singer is a problem upon which all depends. Where ex- 
perienced recording engineers are not employed, or care 
lessness occurs in any of these particulars, poor results 
follow, and it is such cases that have given rise to the 
prevailing impression that only certain peculiar kinds of 
voices record well, The fact really is that even the best singer 
will rot produce a good record unless the conditions are 
perfect. Where the technical conditions are skilfully ar- 
ranged, every voice will reproduce itself perfectly. It 
must be added, in order that the whole truth may be stated, 
that only latest improved models of recording apparatus 
are equal to the task. Notice the most modern machine, 
as shown in the cut below. (See illustration No. 2.) 

After the horns and diaphragms are tested out carefully, 
the artist plays or sings his selection. The sound vibra- 
tions are recorded upon the wax blank, as before stated. 
The blank is then taken to the galvano plastics bath, where 
from the copper solution a negative from the original wax 
blank is made. This process is repeated several times 
until the copper stamper, as it is called, is completed. (See 
illustration No. 3.) 

The stamper after being nickeled and backed is then 
placed with the record stock, under hydraulic pressure of 
thousands of pounds, which converts it into a finished 
record, f 

His Record Proves a Success 

To return to Smith. As said before, he had with him 

but three songs. The laboratories’ musical expert, who is 
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not only an authority on phonographic matters but a thor- 
ough musician, heard him out, and advised him to sing 
“Dear Old Pal of Mine.” In half an hour the record was 
made. Smith was surprised and delighted with the result. 
As with all singers, until he first listened to himself on a 
phonograph record he had maintained an entirely differ- 
ent notion of what his voice sounded like to others. In 
his case however, his voice happened to be of such smooth, 
eveu quality that the record was exceptionally fine, and of 
commercial value. His record was sent to sixteen manu- 
facturers of records for commercial purposes. Out of the 
sixteen six immediately hastened to sign contracts with 
Smith. He will not of course, sing any operatic arias ; 
but for the popular songs and ballads for which his voice 
is well suited he cannot fail, under his present contracts, 
to realize thousands of dollars in the coming year. 


A Bright Future 


It must not be assumed, however, that Smith’s opportuni- 
ties end with these few contracts. His records will reach 
the concert managers of the country, and there is no rea- 
son to believe that he will not receive orders from that 
source also—as it is the case with a great many new- 
comers in the phonograph field. 

While Smith’s experience may be said to be a trifle 
unique because of natural gifts, still the fact remains that 
there is a tremendous demand for new voices in the phono- 
graph world, and there must be many American singers 
for whom a like success would be a reasonable certainty. 


New Singers Given an Opportunity 


The National Recording Laboratories is probably the 
only establishment in this country where singers of no 
previcus phonograph experience are given full opportunity 
to enter this highly remunerative profession. 

The laboratories are located at 662 Sixth avenue, New 
York. 


Sacha Votichenko to Be Heard in Recital 


Sacha Votichenko, the Russian composer and virtu- 
oso of the tympanon, an instrument which was first 
played at the court of Louis XIV, introduced a new 
type of entertainment when he presented intimate con- 
certs of unusual music in his beautiful studio at the 
Hotel des Artistes, New York. This studio, which con- 
tains many historical documents and relics which Voti- 
chenko collected during his travels abroad, forms an 
ideal background for the picturesque old instrument 
upon which he plays. But, owing to the large public 
demand, Votichenko is planning to give a concert in- 
time, Sunday evening, February 23, at the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre. The program will consist of old and 
modern music and a number of Votichenko’s own com- 
positions will be heard on this occasion for the first 
time. He will be assisted by prominent artists and a 
symphonic orchestra. It is believed that those who, 
because of lack of space, have been unable to gain ad- 
mittance to the studio concerts intime, will welcome 
this opportunity with enthusiasm. Further details of 
this recital are to be announced later. 


Shattuck to Play Tschaikowsky Piano Sonata 


Arthur Shattuck will appear in recital at Aeolian Hall, 
Friday afternoon, January 10.° His program will include 
the seldom heard G major sonata of Tschaikowsky and 
the prelude and fugue in D minor of Glazounoff, which 
has not been previously heard in public recital in this 
country. Other numbers on the program are the ballet 
music from Gluck’s “Alceste” (arranged by Saint-Saéns), 
two numbers by Brahms, concert etude by Poldini, “Rain,” 
by Whithorne, and the twelfth rhapsody of Liszt. 


Gladys Axman Goes to Europe 


Gladys Axman, whose singing of “Santuzza” in a New 
York opera house last season received such flattering press 
notices, sails for Europe on the French liner “France” this 
week, Bordeaux being her destination. She will visit 
Monte Carlo, and hopes to sing while there. As she knows 
various roles in French, including “Thais,” “Faust,” and 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” she will probably find opportunity. 
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TAMAKI MIURA, 


The Japanese artist whose first New 
York appearance in “Madame But- 
terfly” with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation will take place on Febru- 
ary 1 at the Lexington Opera House. 
On January 5 and 12, Mme. Miura 
was booked for a Japanese program 
at two private musicales given by 
Mrs, Stevenson, of Philadelphia. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Alda, Frances—Waterbury, Conn., January 16. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Toronto, Canada, January 9; Birming- 
ham, Pa., January 18, Februar . 

Berkshire String Quartet Philadelphia, February 2. 

Bonnet, Joseph—Ann Arbor, Mich., January 21. 

Byrd, inifred— Winston-Salem, N. C., January 27; 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 12; Niagara Falls, Febru- 
ary 14; Chicago, Ill, February 25. 

Christie, Winifred—-Lancaster, Pa., January 15; Boston, 
Mass., Februar 

Curtiss, Shestinn-clemenouc: N. Y., January 9. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Buffalo, January 15. 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Wichita, Kan., April 12. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Waterbury, Conn., January 16. 

Garrison, Mabel—Altoona, Pa., March Io. 

Gauthier, Eva—Buffalo, N. Y., April 5. 

Graveure, Louis—Pittsburgh, Pa., January to. 

Hart, Charles—Boston, Mass., January 12. 


January 24; 


Heifetz, Jascha—Altoona, Pa., January 20. 
Hinkle, Florence—Detroit, Mich., January 30 and Feb- 
ruary I 


Hofmann, Josef—Pittsburgh, January 13. 

Homer, Louise—Altoona, Pa., February 3. 

Laurenti, Mario—Boston, Mass., January 13; New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., January 14. 

Leginska, Ethel—Montreal, peony 12. 

Maazel, Marvin—Boston, February 8. 

McCormack, John—Wichita, Kan., January 22. 

Mero —e January 10; Havana, Cuba, 
February 

Morris, Edward-—Buffalo, January 11. 

Novaes, Guiomar—Kansas City, | Min 24. 

Patton, Fred—Boston, Mass., January 12. 

Powell, John—Buffalo, February 27. 

Riegger, Neira—Allentown, Pa., February 14. 

Samaroff, Olga—New York City, qunenty 12, 13, 23; 
Philadelp ia, Pa., yoy, 27, February 7, 8; New 
York City, Februar Pittsburgh, February 17, 
18; Baltimore, vowe! A 33 ‘Washington, D. C., March 
4; Syracuse, N. Y., March 7, 

Seagle, Oscar—Kansas City, Mo., January 26. 

Smith, Ethelynde—Demorest, Ga., January 9; Spartan- 
burg, S. C., January 11; Columbus, Ohio, January 
19; Westerville, Ohio, January 20; Greencastle, 
Ind., January 22; Mexico, Mo., ; Se 27; Ottawa, 
Kan., January 20. 

Stracciari, Riccardo—Altoona, Pa., April 2. 

Strock, Mabel—Buffalo, January 25. 

wom Raoul—Kansas City, January 28. 
Wagner, Winifred Poore—Buffalo, January 25. 
alist, Efrem—Chicago, Ill, January 12. 
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THEODORE KITTAY ENJOYS A VARIED CAREER 


Sent Abroad by Prominent Society Woman Under Personal Care of Pasquale Amato — 
Returns a Finished Artist—Rewarded by Many Engagements 








Theodore Kittay, the Russian tenor, who has sung 
with success as a member of the Boston and Bracale 
Opera Companies, and who was also engaged for the 
season of the La Scala, has had an interesting and 
varied career. 

About six years ago Mr. Kittay arrived in America 
and he was not—-like a good many artists blessed with 
much of this world’s goods—able to bring about his 
yearning for operatic goals. However, one day the 
youth was heard by one of New York’s smart set, Mrs. 
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ALEXANDER GLAZOUNOFF, : 
Who pays the following tribute to his pupil: “Theo- = 
dore Kittay has a beautiful voice and is a very tal- & 
=: ented singer.” = 
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Edward N. Breitung, who was so impressed with his 
beautiful yoice and its possibilities that she offered to 
defray the expenses of his musical education. 

So, on May 14, 1913, Mr. Kittay, accompanied by 
Pasquale Amato, under whom the boy was to continue 
his studies in Italy, sailed from America. Amato did 
not as a rule teach, but he saw possibilities in young 
Kittay and consented to take him under his wing. 

In short, the experience was a happy one, and Mr. 
Kittay, upon returning to America, was engaged by 
Max Rabinoff. His operatic ventures have been most 
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successful. Many operas are in his repertoire, but the 
one in which he has made a reputation, perhaps, is 

“Madame Butterfly,” singitig Pinkerton to Tamaki 
Miura’s Butterfly. 

When he joined Bracale’s organization last season in 
Cuba, the press likened his voice to that of Lazaro. 
Owing to the La Scala’s tour being canceled on account 
of the influenza, the tenor has been devoting his time 
recently to concert work. 


On December 8, he journeyed down to Camp Upton 
to sing for the soldiers and on the 11th, with Tamaki 
Miura, he was heard in a joint recital at the Copley 
Plaza, Boston, at the Bay State Bazaar. 

On December 18, Mr. Kittay received an ovation at 
the Globe concert. In speaking of his success, the 
critic of the New York Globe said: “Theodore Kittay 
again proved himself the possessor of one of the world’s 
great tenor voices.” 

Further substantiating the excellent impression he 
made is the following letter, received from Charles D. 
Isaacson: 

My Dear Mr. Kittay: 

Never before in the history of the Globe Music Club have the 
people been so persistent on encores, nor has the applause been 
so prolonged as last gvening at your appearance. And I must say 
that you certainly ve merited much applause and enthusiasm. 
Needless, therefore, for me to say how much the reople enjoyed 
your singing, which displayed a voice so full of temperament and 
depth of feeling. I am sure that they will be delighted to hear 
you again sometimes in the near future. 

(Signed) Cuartes D Isaacson, 

On January 11, Mr. Kittay will sing at the Jewish 
Welfare hut, Pelham Bay, and on January 12 he will 
sing at a private concert in Philadelphia. It is expected 
that some time during the month of February Mr. Kit- 
tay and Mme. Miura will give a joint recital in New 
York, 

Besides being a singer, Mr. Kittay is also a pianist 
and composer. He has a B. A. degree from the Petro- 
grad College and he studied harmony under Alexander 
Glazounoff. Mr. Kittay has in his possession an auto- 
graph from this well known musician which bears this 
tribute: “Theodore Kittay has a beautiful voice and is 
a very talented singer. My heart's best wishes.” 


Soder-Hueck Entertains for Reimherr 


On Sunday afternoon, January 5, Mme. Soder-Hueck, 
the prominent New York vocal teacher, entertained at a 
reception in honor of George Reimherr, her tenor artist- 
pupil. The attractive studios were crowded with interested 
people, professional and otherwise, who passed a most 
enjoyable afternoon. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck, smartly gowned in 4alack, and Mr. 
Reimherr received the guests. The latter has just returned 
from an officers’ training ‘camp in the South, where he 
was working for a commission when the armistice was 
declared. He has been in the service for some time and 
has, during that period, done considerable singing for the 
boys. Taking Mr. Reimherr’s fine healthy appearance into 
consideration, one could immediately see that the life had 
agreed with him, and this impression was well confirmed 
when he sang later in the afternoon. His voice has 
taken on in volume and in quality it is more lovely than 
ever. 

The program was well arranged by Mme. Soder-Hueck 
and rendered admirably by several of her artist-pupils, 
whose work spoke exceedingly well for this teacher, all 
the voices being properly placed. Each singer displayed 
careful training. 

Dorothy Beach and George Reimherr opened the pro- 
gram with a charming duet, “The Passage Bird’s Fare 
well,” Hildach, which was warmly received. There was 
balance, harmony and effectiveness in this interpret ation. 
Mr. Reimherr followed in three songs, “The Minor 
Chord,” George Mager; “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
Dvorak, and “Earth is Enough,’ Claude Warford. One 
of the noticeable features of this singer’s work is his 
fine poise and assurance. 

A group of two songs that won the instant approval of 
the guests followed later. Frederick W. Vanderpool was 
the composer and he accompanied at the piano. Both the 
songs are of genuine melodic merit and arranged in the 
usual skilful Vanderpool manner. “Love and Roses” was 
thoroughly delightful, but when “Values” was sung (and 
sung so exquisitely by Mr. Reimherr) one did not know 
which to like the better. 

Julia Meade Starkey, contralto, was prevailed upon to 
sing, and as she came without any music she offered to 
give one song, “Carry Me Back to OI’ Virginy,” providing 
someone would accompany her. For a minute it looked 
very much as if the audience were to be disappointed. 
Mr. Vanderpool then came forward and said he would 
attempt the song. This he did most artistically, and Miss 
Starkey was able to display a voice of unusual beauty, 
rich and vibrant, which aroused her hearers. With each 
pupil the work of Mme. Soder-Hueck was demonstrated 
more and more. Harvey Lohr, a Russian baritone, was 
none the less impressive in two numbers, an aria from 
“Tosca” and Massenet’s “Elege,” in which he showed 
that he possessed a voice of excellent timbre and one that 
is certain to carry him to success. 

Two of Fay Foster’s songs followed. Miss Foster 
accompanied Mr. Reimherr at the piano and came in for 
her share of the afternoon’s applause. “The Americans 
Come” is too well known to comment upon here at 
length. Suffice to say that all its beauty and meaning 
were brought out most ably by the tenor. Her “Little 
Ghosts,” which is, perhaps, not so well known, is a little 
gem and should be an addition to any artist’s program. 
Miss Foster certainly has a rare gift for writing songs 
of a distinctive character and songs that offer appeal. 

Miss Beach sang the “Habanera” from “Carmen” very 
artistically and closed the program in an operatic duet 
with George Reimherr. Tea was then served and dancing 
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prevailed the rest of the afternoon. All the guests agreed 
that Mme. Soder-Hueck’s affairs are well worth attending, 
not only from an artistic standpoint, but they afford 
much pleasure. There were many people prominent in 
social and musical circles present, among the latter Ruth 
Helen Davis, the playwright; Christine Langenhan, Hugo 
Doucek, Charlotte Babcock, Fay Foster, Frederick W. 
Vanderpool, N. V. Joseph, etc. 


FONTAINE A TENOR, COMPOSER, 
BOXER, AND AUTO RACER 





New Chicago Soloist a Belgian by Birth—Rapidly 
Gains Favor With Opera Goers—A Versatile 
Man and a Splendid Artist 


Charles Fontaine, the distinguished French tenor, who 
made his debut this season with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation as Des Grieux in “Manon,” winning overwhelming 
success with the public and press alike, was born in Dinant, 
Belgium, where his brother, cousin, uncle and most of his 
family perished during the present war. A Belgian by 
birth, Fontaine studied singing at the Conservatory of 
Brussels, winning the first prize in opéra, opéra-comique, 
comedy and drama. After leaving the conservatory he 
went on the legitimate stage, appearing in leading roles 
in comedy and drama in France and Algeria. His first 
appes arances in grand opera were sensational and he sang 
fater in all the principal cities of France. For four years 
before the war he appeared at the Grand Opéra, Paris, 
and during the four years of war he sang with great 
success at the Opéra-Comique. He created the leading 
roles in “Beatrice.” by Messager, and “Les Quatre 
Journées,” by Bruneau, both in Paris and Monte Carlo, 
and in “Madame Sans-Géne,” by Giordano. Mr. Fon 
taine, also a serious student of composition and harmony, 
has written numerous compositions which are sung and 
plaved all over the world, and at the present time he is 
writing a three act comic opera “Le Cog en Pate,” which 
will be presented in Paris this year. Mr. Fontaine is also 
a member of the National Sporting Club, a boxer of note 
and the winner of several cups as ,automobile and motor 
evcle racer. Thus, he is altogether a very versatile man 
and a splendid artist. 
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DANCES sii: PYRENEES 


Scored for Saeed and Small Orchestra by 


CELESTE D. HECKSCHER 


1—Seguidilla, 2-—Intermezzo, 3-Jota Aragonesa, 
4—Valse Lente (Pastorale), 5-—Finale (Bolero). 
No. 2 arranged also for Piano and ‘Cello. 








Successfully presented by many celebrated 
conductors such as 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, FREDERICK STOCK, 
WASSILI LEPS, MAX ZACH, ALEXANDER 
SASLAVSKY and others. 


Sole publishers of Celeste D. Heckscher's Compositions 


The H. W. GRAY CO., 
2 West 45th Street New York 


On sale at.G. Schirmer, Oliver Ditson, Theo. Presser and others 

















CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
(Founded by E. M. HECHT) 
THE LEADING ENSEMBLE ORGANIZATION OF THE WEST 











LOUIS’ PERSINCER—IstiViolin HORACE BRITT—Violoncelle 
LOUIS FORD—2nd Violin ELIAS HECHT—-Flute 
NATHAN FIRESTONE —Viola _ GYULA ORMAY—Piano 
Musical Direction, LOUIS PERSINCER 
"a's Exclusive Managemest, JESSICA COLBERT 
401"Hearst'BuildingZ - - o°'-2 San Francisco 
Third Season, 1918- 1919, Now Playing 
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Piano Studios, 
Steinway Hall, 
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) Catalogues from 


The Greatest Liszt Interpreter 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE : ~ 


PAUL SYDOW, TIMES BUILDING, 


NEW YORK. - Tel. 9994 Bryant 
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IF YOUR COPY IS LATE 

Because of the unprecedented transporta- 
tion conditions, all periodicals will frequent- 
ly be delivered late. If your copy of the 
Musical Courier does not reach you on time 
please do not write complaining of the de- 
lay, as it is beyond our power to prevent it. 
Until transportation conditions are im- 
proved these delays and irregularities are 
unavoidable. 

















“Don’t think,” said an English musician of our 
acquaintance, “that my patriotism is quite strong 
enough to include the music that is grouped under 
our flag.” 

a 

A bronze tablet in honor of the late Arrigo Boito, 
poet and composer, has just been erected upon the 
house at No. 1 Via Principe Amedeo in Milan, 
Italy,. where he lived for many years. 
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Le Courrier Musical of Paris remarks that, with 
Messager, Rabaud, Monteux, Cortot, Gaubert and 
Hasselsmans all in America and Rhene-Baton in 
Holland, it is time for France to start a school for 
orchestral conductors in order to have a supply for 
its own needs, 
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A report was printed in a local paper here to the 
effect that Frederick Donaghey, critic of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, has opened a vocal studio in his city. 
The Chicago representative of the Musicar 
Courier asked Mr. Donaghey whether he has 
joined the ranks of the voice pedagogues and he 
answered “No, not yet.” 
Qian 

The “Troupe Canadienne d’Opera,” which 
opened at Montreal on December 10 with a flourish 
of trumpets and a performance of “Carmen,” closed 
the next day at noon, when the orchestra leader 
(liscovered that the check which had been given him 
to pay his men was no good, says Le Canada Musi- 
cal. The “angel” of the company was an under- 
taker, so that its burial was attended to in a thor-- 
oughly professional manner and at lowest rates. 

ee 

One hundred successive performances was the 
proud record reached by the Society of American 
Singers, at the Park Theatre, last week. The 
series at first was planned for a month or so but 
the success of the Eitbert and Sullivan revivals led 
. to the present lengthy extension of the run. “The 
Gondoliers” and “The Mikado” continue to draw 
large audiences, Opéra-comique proper will be re- 
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sumed January 13 with “Fra Diavolo,” with Bianca 

Laroya, Orville Harrold, ete., and “Martha,” 

“Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” etc., will fol- 

low later in the month. However, the operettas 

will be interspersed with the more serious works. 
OH - 

Buenos Aires is to have a great new theatre 
which is to be devoted to drama and opera. Maria 
Guerrero and Don Fernando de Mendoza have the 
concession, and it is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy in 1920. 

Senn leeeetameeed 

“Paderewski enjoys stocking a small estate he 
owns in Switzerland, and one day bought some little 
pigs from a neighboring farmer. A friend of the 
farmer arrived on the scene as the purchase was 
completed and asked who the buyer was. ‘Oh, 
that,’ said the farmer, ‘is Paderewski, the pig 
dealer.’”"—From “The Book of Musical Thoughts, 
A Musician’s Garden of Verses.” 

ek os 

Vienna may not have much to eat, but it has 
opera, and Italian opera at that, according to a cor- 
respondent of the Milan Corriere della Sera, who 
describes a performance of “Otello” ‘there, taking 
place since the great Austrian surrender, at which 
diamonds and silks as plenty as before the war cov- 
ered what must have been rather empty insides, At 
the old Theater an der Wien a new Lehar operetta 
is making a great hit. 

a Seen 

The Province of Quebec has put a tax of $20 on 
each concert of any sort given within its boundaries, 
with $1 more for the license fee. The musical pro- 
fession is very indignant over the matter and 
Le Canada Musical openly advises its readers that 
it is possible to elude the law either by giving the 
concert or recital for some patriotic or charitable 
purpose, or by giving it in some licensed theatre. 
it is thus that the Montreal Sunday concerts are 
now given. 

a oan 

Interest continues to attach to the program of 
works by living American composers which Josef 
Hofmann is to give at his New York recital on 
January 25. The act is a timely one and comes with 
peculiar grace from an artist whose career has beer 
made and shaped so largely in this country. Hof- 
mann’s program selections include pieces by Johns, 
R. Goldmark, McFadyen, D. G. Mason, Parker, 
Mrs. Beach, Fannie Dillon, Royce—two women be- 
ing included, one is glad to note. 

maa” Verena 

A few weeks ago the Musicart. Courter re- 
marked upon the extraordinary success in England 
of that melange of spectacle and, music, “Chu Chin 
Chow,” which has been running steadily winter and 
summer for nearly three years. The American 
production, now on the road, also has a record to 
its credit. Last week in Washington the receipts 
were over $35,000 and the management claims that 
this is absolutely the high point in the matter of 
weekly receipts ever scored by any show anywhere. 

a Loos 

The annual series of symphony concerts at the 
Augusteo, Rome—-the only symphonic series | in 
Italy—began on December 8. Molinari is the regu- 
lar conductor of the orchestra, and among the guest 
conductors this season are de Sabata, Ferrari, Gui, 
Panizza, Messager and Ravel. One concert will be 
devoted entirely to the works of American com- 
posers ; another to Debussy ; and the principal nov- 
elty of the season will be “Giovanna d’Arco,” a new 
work for soloists, chorus and orchestra, by Enrico 
Bossi. 

od 

Seldom have the New York music critics been so 
unanimous in their judgment as on the occasion of 
Reinald Werrenrath’s recent recital here, when thev 
praised every separate element of his art and pro- 
nounced him to be one of the truly representative 
concert singers of our day. His voice, his delivery, 
his interpretation, were held up as models, and es- 
pecial tribute was = to the high intelligence that 
dominated every phase of the artist’s performance. 
His career is a matter of pride to Americans, for 
he was born here, he always has lived here, and his 
reputation was made here, without the assistance 
of European training or press notices. Werren- 
rath, a high type of the educated young American, 
never took his artistic career tightly , and never be- 
lieved that concert singing meant merely the ability 
to produce pleasant tones and present a repertoire 
of “effective” songs. On the contrary, he went seri- 
ously into the study af every branch connected with 
concert art and perfected himself in the various 
styles, schools, and languages. By dint of constant 
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contact with progressive musical influences and 
through intimate touch with his audiences, Werren- 
rath built up his method and manner, and that he 
arrived at the highest legitimate point of develop- 
ment is proved hy his increasing number of engage- 
ments, his growing popularity, and the respectful 
attention he receives from the critics. His is a 
career that belies the European notion regarding 
the eagerness of our young singers to get lightning 
fast results. Werrenrath’s big success came slowly 
and he worked hard for it. That is why it is so 
solid now and will last so long. 
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Though the disappearance in France of Lieu- 
tenant David Hochstein, the violinist, has been a 
matter of common talk in musical circles for several 
weeks past, the complete story, as far as it is known, 
is printed for the first time in this issue of the 
MusicaL Courter. It seems as if sufficient time 
had now elapsed for some one (most probably 
a wounded man from the same unit as that to which 
Hochstein was attached) to have returned to the 
States who can positively affirm or deny the story 
told this paper by the major who was immediately 
over Hochstein in the Battle of the Argonne. Any 
one having such knowledge who will communicate 
either with the Musicat Courter or with the Music 
League of America, 1 West Thirty-fourth street, 
New York, will confer a great favor on the relatives 
ind friends of the missing officer. 
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W. J. Homer, the warden of Great Meadow 
Prison, at Comstock, N. Y., has an idea that music is 
a potent power in influencing his prisoners benefi- 
cially. Through heroic efforts he got together some 
band instruments and for nearly six years they have 
been used by over one thousand prisoners. Forty 
per cent. of these men now are making a living, the 
result of their training in the band Mr. Homer 
organized, At present most of the instruments at 
Great Meadow are no longer usable. There are 
twenty-two prisoners pathetically eager to learn 
music, but only three instruments are available for 
them. Mr. Homer calls upon musical persons who 
have instruments to spare, to send them to him. 
He needs three B flat clarinets, one A flat clarinet, 
two slide trombones, three altos, FE flat, two B flat 
tenors, one snare drum, ‘one bass drum, one piccolo, 
one tenor saxophone, one alto saxophone, one set 
orchestra bells, one set traps for snare drum, 
twenty-five music stands. These prisoners shouid 
be helped, and those who think so and are able to 
lend practical assistance, will be doing great good 
by sending money, instruments, or music to the 
Warden, Great Meadow Prison, Comstock, N. Y. 


Seip inidsietare 
Y. M. C, A. COMPLAINTS 


To those who know the Y. M. C, A. of old, there 
is nothing surprising about the flood of complaints 
about its doings in France. At the bottom of them, 
we are convinced, there is not so much indignation 
over high prices charged in certain instances as 
there is resentment of the “holier than thou” 
attitude which is unfortunately characteristic of 
altogether oo large a proportion of the Y. M. C. A. 
ofticials, though there are of course honorable ex- 
ceptions. In the reports received from France, the 


- writers make mention every time of the fact that 


the entertainment branch is an exception to the 
other Y. M. C, A. activities, and that, far from 
calling for censure, it is deserving only of the high- 
est praise. The Musica Courter takes no little 
credit to itself for this fact. When the campaign 
for volunteer entertainers to go to France was first 
begun, this paper soon discovered that many artists 
of standing, eager to do what they could to help 
cheer the boys over there, had been received with 
nothing but entire lack of tact and even absolute 
discourtesy when they approached the Y. M. C. A. 
authorities. The MustcaL Courier at once took up 
the matter editorially, threatening to expose by 
name the officials who were bungling the job unless 
conditions were at once improved, whereupon the 
officials in question were wise enough to secure an 
adviser who was first of all a gentleman and further 
had an extensive acquaintance in the musical world. 
This was done—as we know for a fact—as a direct 
result of the Musitcat Courter’s editorial. That 
this paper holds absolutely nothing against the 
Y. M. C. A. as an organization, it has repeatedly 
ey by the donation of space for advertising the 

. M. C. A. war activities. But the hypocritical 
superciliousness of many Y. M. C. A. officials, is, 
unfortunately, nothing new. We experienced it 
ourselves some twenty years ago as a lay member 
of the organization. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 





A Real Musical Alliance 

Toastmaster Rubin Goldmark, at the Biltmore 
Hotel dinner which The Bohemians gave last Sun- 
day evening in honor of Sergei Rachmaninoff, re- 
ferred to the fact that the musical organization is 
in its twelfth year, has weathered successfully the 
fateful period of the war, and looks forward to a 
future even more brilliant than its past and present 
record, 

This led us to the mental reflection that in The 
Sohemians (not the most appropriate name for a 
club of its nature) exists the nucleus for a powerful 
musical force usable in the interests of all the mu- 
sicians of America. First started as a social club 
by a dozen congenial musical artists, the organiza- 
tion quickly became prominent because of its din- 
ners and entertainments in honor of famous artists, 
and the membership grew by leaps and bounds, in- 


cluding representatives not only of the tonal world. 


but also of the leading business, banking, and official 
circles. A fund was started for the relief of needy 
inusicians, and this sum, called officially the Musi- 
cians’ Foundation, now totals $50,000, well invested, 
the interest of which is applied for the purposes of 
the fine charity aforementioned. 

It appears to us that if The Bohemians had done 
nothing else than to inaugurate the $50,000 relief 
fund, that act alone would be a more significant and 
practical piece of good than has been accomplished 
by any other musical organization in America, espe- 
cially by those with high sounding names, whose offi- 
cers promise wonderful things they are to do for 
musicians, and then charge them $1 apiece for 
making the promise. Unfortunately The Bohemians 
is too essentially a New York institution at the pres- 
eit time, but this is the great moment for it to reach 
out after a broader field and to make itself the most 
vital and the biggest force in American music, We 
need such a national body, made up of the best ele- 
ments in the profession, and it is almost certain that 
a wide response of musical clubs everywhere would 
follow a suggestion from The Bohemians to form 
an American league, with the New York branch as 
the chief executive headquarters. 

The Rachmaninoff Dinner 

A striking example of the benefits The Bohemians 
is able to extend musicians even across the seas, was 
afforded by the dinner the club gave last Sunday 
evening at the Hotel Biltmore in honor of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, when the entire gross proceeds re- 
ceived from the sale of tickets was devoted to the 
relief of needy musicians in France, The Bohemians 
paying the cost of the entertainment out of its own 
treasury. The Biltmore ballroom was packed with 
guests, extra tables being set up even in the bal- 
conies. 

A notable gathering was on hand and the guest 
of honor was given a wonderfully warm greeting, 
the assembly rising as he entered the room. After 
dinner there was a single speech, made by Rubin 
Goldmark, who referred to the conditions that 
brought Rachmaninoff here, and hoped that we 
could succeed in keeping him with us. Mr. Gold- 
mark also paid high and deserved tribute to Rach- 
maninoft’s music, which the speaker characterized 
as making its appeal primarily through its sanity 
and sweetness. This was more or less of a sly dig 
at some of the modernists—Prokofieff sat at the 
guests’ table—but the audience applauded the point 
with enthusiasm, and Prokofieff grinned broadly. 

Songs by Rachmaninoff and Balakireff followed, 
done by Emma Roberts, with Kurt Schindler at the 
piano. Miss Roberts, inspired by the occasion, put 
much intensity into her renderings, and no one 
seemed to enjoy them more than the distinguished 
guest of honor. Then came dances staged by Adolf 
Bolm, artistic creations that caught the fancy of 
the audience. ‘“Moonshine,” a play by Arthur Hop- 
kins, was acted stirringly by Harry Mestayer and 
Frederick Burtcn. 

The chief musical event of the evening was Per- 
golesi’s “La Serva Padrona” (not Padrone, as the 
program had it) sung by Percy Hemus, Florence 
Easton, and Louis Burgstaller, with Sam Franko 
conducting. This delicious little bit of operatic tom- 
foolery was done by the Society of American Sing- 
ers not long ago at the Park Theatre (when David 
Bispham and Lucy Gates took the principal roles) 
and surprised modern listeners with the brightness 
and appeal of its musical score. Real humor is in 


the Pergolesi measures, and to be musically humor- 


ous in the early part of the eighteenth century meant 
volumes for the fancy and skill of a composer at a 
time when there were many more things he had to 
leave out of his music than he could put in, 

Percy Hemus received an ovation at the hands of 
The Bohemians and their guests, for the occasion 
marked his first public appearance in the art world 
of music since his enlistment in 1917, when he was 
one of the first to jump to his country’s aid and en- 
gage in the service of training soldiers and sailors 
to sing so as to develop and maintain the splendid 
morale which was so characteristic of our fighters 
and won such admiration from our European Allies. 
Of course Hemus does not intend to abandon his 
chorus work entirely, and in fact plans to become an 
active force in the national community singing 
movement which will be the direct outcome of the 
vocal work at the camps. However, Hemus always 
held a position distinctly apart from most of the 
other song leaders, for his previous remarkable suc- 
cesses on the concert stage and the giving up of his 
lucrative recital tours, meant a far bigger sacrifice 
on his part than was the case with many of his col- 
leagues in the song service. Hemus purposes, there- 
fore, now that the war is over, to devote the greater 
part of his time to his former public work, and with 
that end in view he found time even in the stren- 
uous days of last winter and summer to keep up his 
vocal practice and to rehearse diligently with an ac- 
companist. 

As heard in “La Serva Padrona,” the Hemus 
voice is in fine shape, flexible, mellow, and as subtle 
under control as in the pre-war days. Always gifted 
with a sense for the comical line of song, the merri- 
ment of this bubbling score prompted Hemus into 
the most ebullient spirits, and he gave lavishly of 
tone and of his best art in modulating and coloring 
it to suit the style of the classical measures. He re- 
vealed rare powers as a comedian and carried his 
audience with him every moment. It was the gen- 
eral opinion that Hemus had “come back,” as the 
saying goes, in decidedlyeimportant fashion. 

On a par with the great performance of Hemus 
was the bewitching singing and acting of Florence 
Easton, whose long operatic training enabled her to 
handle to perfection the niceties of the role of Ser- 
pina. Her tones had a delicious flutiness of qual- 
ity, and she vocalized her gayety, her sadness, her 
whimsical tempers, with a myriad of nuances and 
shades of expression. She, too, captivated her 
hearers, and she shared equally in the ovation with 
Hemus, 


Variationettes 


From Oscar Hatch Hawley, band leader of the 
Seventy-seventh F. A., A. E. F., comes a Paris post- 
card of recent date, as follows: “This is my fourth 
visit to Paris for instruments and music. Quite a 
nice town. I Jike New York better. But the opera 
here is better than New York. Sorry I haven't 
heard any orchestra. Going back to Coblentz to- 
night. Hope to take my band into Berlin to show 
them a good time.” 

ed 

The peace conference will not be a complete suc-- 
cess unless a plank is inserted giving the opera public 
the right of self determination in the matter of ap- 
plause. The paid claque is worse than Bolshevism. 

nme 

From a noted singer: 

Now THAT THEY'VE CANNED THE KAISER, 
Crown Prince, Hinpensurc— 

ALL THOSE BLOKES, 

AIN'T IT THE HAPPIEST New YEAR? 
REINALD WERRENRATH 

AND 

HIS 
FOLKS 
eee 

“Why not call them concert dealers instead of 
musical managers?” asks F. L. in a communicatiov 
filled with rather bitter reflections generally. 

eee 

The Rochester Post Express (December 30) an- 
nounces that at a recent concert in that city “one of 
Mme. Matzenauer’s solos will be the great D minor 
symphony of César Franck.” It must have been 
fine. But we should dearly like to hear Caruso sing 
Liszt's F. flat piano concerto. 

nere 

By the way, Rudolph Ganz not long ago played 
Liszt’s FE flat and A major concertos on a single pro- 
gram with the Chicago Orchestra. On his way to 
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the hall Ganz was stopped by a lady who said to 
him, “Tell me, why do you put two Liszt concertos 
on one program?” “The only reason I know, Mad- 
ame,” answered the pianist, “is because Liszt didn’t 
write three.” 

nme 

Detroit records a tremendous success for John 
Powell, who appeared .with orchestra there and 
played his own negro rhapsody, for piano and or- 
chestra. The audience did all the things that re- 
porters often erroneously report it as doing—it rose, 
cheered, clapped, and stamped so resoundingly that 
the twelve or more recalls constituted what so fre- 
quently is called, but seldom is, a real ovation. 
Powell is due for a New York Philharmonic hear- 
ing soon, and it is our fervent hope that he will play 
his “coon concerto,” as one of his admirers calls it 

eRe, 

Edgar Stillman Kelley writes to say that in his 
article on “Regarding ‘My Country, "Tis of Thee’ ” 
(published in the Mustcat Courter of January 2), 
one of the chords in the music illustration (third 
measure of the example shown on page 7) should 
have had as the ground note in the bass, the note G 
sharp instead of B sharp as printed. Of course to 
musicians the error must have been at once appar- 
ent, while to those who are not musicians the mis- 
print probably did not matter. The extreme mod- 
ernists doubtless hailed the B sharp as a peculiarly 
happy stroke of genius on E. S. K.’s part. 

eRe, 

With apologies to the Kennebec Journal: 

“Let us cut across the street.” 

“What’s the matter ?” 

“T see a woman coming who serves soldiers at the 
canteen, and she is with her sister who drives an 
ambulance. | haven’t time this morning to hear 
them tell about it.” 

“Leave them to me. I'll introduce them to a 
singer who gives concerts at the camps.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


NEARLY EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


In the New York Mirror for August 2, 1834, we 
find that the new directory for New York “contains 
about thirty-nine thousand names,” of which names 
the “most numerous name is Smith; next to this, 
Brown; then Clark, Miller, and so on to Gray.” Evi- 
dently New York at that time imported English pia- 
nos, as the extract reproduced herewith would in- 
dicate : 

Of all the things in the world there is none so ill-used 
as a pianoforte. Talk of donkies! they have had a bed 
of roses in comparison. Messrs. Broadwood, ye have 
much to answer for. How many unfortunate defenceless 
instruments have ye sent forth into the wide world only 
to be abused and thumped worse than parish apprentices! 
Verily, Messrs. Broadwood, ye have made some noise in 
the world! You are not only noisy in yourselves, but 
you are the cause of noise in others. How many heads 
have you set aching? How many sets of nerves have you 
destroyed? How many eardrums have you split? How 
many pious men have you made swear? How many per- 
sons kave you driven from their homes? How many 
have you driven to distriction? How many innocent babes 
have you disturbed from their sweet slumbers? How 
many dogs have you made howl? How many girls have 
you caused to make fools of themselves? How many 
admiring lovers have you sent into fits? How many 
myriads of stockings have you kept from being darned? 
Tell me that, ye carvers of wood and spinners of metal! 





Broadwood did not reply to these questions. His 
pianos must have been terrible engines of discord 
and misery to de so much harm. No wonder we put 
up the tariff and shut them out. Now that we make 
our own pianos all the aforesaid wrongs have been 
righted. Heads no longer ache, nerves endure, ear 
drums last, pious men do not swear, persons stay 
home, innocent babes slumber, dogs never howl, 
girls have ceased to make fools of themselves, ad 
iniring lovers come out of their fits, stockings are 
invariably darned. Oh, that tariff and the home 
made piano have been boons and blessings! If we 
only had ceased to import the populations of the 
Balkans, Anatolia, Ukrania, Cyprus, Candia, Sar 
dinia, Zanzibar, and Mesopotamia, and continued to 
fill the directory with names of home made Smiths, 
3rowns, Clarks, Millers, and Grays—but then, as 
Galileo said: “The world does move.” 

ee 


A subscription fund is being started here to help 
erect in Milan a suitable monument to the memory 
of the late composer, Arrigo Boito. Giulio Gatti 
Casazza is sponsor for the subscription. American 
musicians should contribute heartily to such an un- 
dertaking, for not only was Boito a great mind and 
a great musician, but also he was one of the potent 
aids and determining influences in the artistic proc- 
esses of Verdi. But for Boito, there might have 
been no “Otello,” and “Falstaff.” 
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ARE MUSICIANS CRANKS? 

Musicians are often called cranks, Why? The 
fault lies in the art of music itself, which is so ex- 
clusive that it does not lead the mind to the study 
of science, literature, history, or life in general. So 
far as music is concerned, it could exist in a world 
of its own, where there was nothing but music. A 
painter, on the other hand, must at least study the 
human form and feature, as well as the face of na- 
ture. He could not paint a picture of any interest 
or value without going outside the art of painting 
for a subject. The writer of prose or poetry must 
go still farther afield for his subject matter. His 
art compels him to have a greater general knowledge 
of the world of action and thought than do the arts 
of the musician and the painter. The art of liter- 
ature is more reflective, whereas the painter’s art is 
more one of perception than reflection, and the mu- 
sical art is one of feeling. Of course all artists 
must reflect, perceive and feel. There is no par- 
ticular reason why a musician should be more of a 
crank than a poet or a painter is. Perhaps he is 
not. We happen to meet more musicians than 
poets; that is all. We are told that musicians are 
cranks because we are supposed to set the erring 
feet of cranks on the track of propriety again. 

‘The musician must be a man of fine and sensitive 
feeling. He should be a man of temperament with 
a good nervous system. If he has not these quali- 
ties, he will not be a musician of eminence even 
though he has the brain of a Darwin and the know!- 
edge of a Humboldt. In addition to being a man 
of nervous sensibility, he must spend many hours, 
days and years in acquiring the mastery of an art 
that is extremely exclusive and which does not 
broaden his knowledge of the world outside of 
music. 

Being thus by nature and by training segregated 
from the average man, the average man calls the 
musician a crank—which, of course, is a compliment 
in one sense. For if the musician was not differ- 
ent from the ordinary man in some ways, he would 
be only an ordinary, unpoetic, unmusical, unemo- 
tional man himself, in which case he would be a 
poor musician. 

But we do not intend to defend crankiness as a 
quality to be desired for its own sake. We are pre- 
pared to excuse the*crankiness that sometimes re- 
sults from supersensitiveness provided the cranki- 
ness goes along with high artistic merit. We think 
that by far the greater number of musicians are too 
narrow in their sympathies and need a better gen- 
eral education and knowledge of business. The 
musician has to deal with the business manager as 
business man. He has to appear before the man- 
ager as an amateur in the manager’s art, and the 
result is that the manager exclaims, “What a set of 
cranks these musicians are!” How would the man- 
ager appear if he had to go into the orchestra or on 
the stage with a musical instrument? 

Notwithstanding the fact that musicians are en- 
gaged for the purpose of furnishing the music and 
giving their best services for the money paid them 
by the management, the management now and then 
calls the musicians cranks because they attach so 
much importance to their musical performances. 

There is no distinction in being a musician or a 
hanker or a doctor or a politician. The great art 
is to be good at the chosen art or trade. Too many 
musical cranks firmly believe that there is a special 
halo for the man called to make music. 

Beethoven was a crank, if ever there was one. 
Fortunately, however, he was also an excellent mu- 
sician, though the musicianship was not the cranki- 
ness. Is that point clear? When he threw eggs 
at the cook he was a crank. What was he when 
he composed his symphonies? 

Wagner was a crank—of course he was! He 
talked incessantly about himself and wrote about 
“1” and “me” and “my” all the time. No one would 
have put up with him if he had not written his 
great works of genius, which are not cranky, except 
in being above and beyond all other musical works 
for the theatre. 

Gluck was a crank. He threw his wig at a singer 
and did other things that the gentlemen of Paris 
considered unconventional. 

Handel was a crank, so it is said, because he 
threatened to throw an artist out of the window 
when she would not sing his music the way he wrote 
it. We do not know what an ordinary man would 
have done under the same circumstances, because 
the ordinary man is not a crank and does not write 
music like Handel’s. 

Paganini was one of the greatest cranks on rec- 
ord. He also played the violin extremely well. 

It may be consoling to musicians to remind them 
that history is full of cranks. Semiramis, Queen 
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of Babylon, was one. She dressed in male attire 
and pretended to be a man when her husband, King 
Ninus, died, for fear she would lost the throne. But 
then she was crank enough to propose marriage to 
her son, who ran a sword through her. 

Sardanapalus, King of Assyria, was a full fledged 
crank. He dressed himself like a #voman and spent 
his time spinning wool among the females of his 
palace. The soldiers who killed him for unmanly 
softness did not exterminate the race of cranks, how- 
ever, 

A crank never seems to be able to’ recognize his 
peculiarities, unfortunately. No doubt Burns had 
a crank in mind when he wished that some power 
would give us the gift of seeing ourselves as others 
see us. A man is on the safe side, however, when 
he gets the idea into his head that his bus‘ness is of 
no more importance to the world in general than 
the other man’s business is. Too many musicians 
believe that it would be a tragedy for them to give 
up music and go into the shoe business. But would 
it? Not if they could live with more comfort and 
give their children a better education, Perhaps we 
are a crank, though. 

——— 


WHERE DANCES COME FROM 

A recent picture showing the American Eagle, the 
British Lion, and the French Cock marching to vic- 
tory with the utmost disregard for zoological propri- 
ety, was not more of a grotesque mixture of im- 
probabilities than our dances are. How dances 
come and go is one of the most romantic stories in 
musical history. Why a certain manner of moving 
the feet should become a national custom is little 
less than a mystery. Dancing, of course, is an ex- 
pression of that rhythmical instinct which precedes 
the musical instinct. It is the foundation on which 
the musical superstructure is erected. Von Biilow’s 
oft quoted saying, that “In the beginning was 
rhythm,” does not become any the less true by be- 
coming hackneyed. And yet, notwithstanding our 
knowledge of the primitive rhythmical instinct, we 
are surprised at the variety of ways dancers have 
discovered, or invented, for expressing that sense of 
rhythm, <A peasant in a cottage makes up a few 
peculiar steps in a certain rhythm and the next we 
hear of it is that the village has learned it, a tune 
has been found or made to fit it, and a name is given 
to the steps and the music. Composers seize on the 
new dance, the town parties use it, the city balls find 
a place for it, the palace of the king welcomes it. 
Then its popularity leaves it. Sometimes it remains 
among the aristocracy, and occasionally it lasts only 
among the common people. The minuet was once 
a royal dance. It is now only heard in an idealized 
form in sonatas and symphonies, mostly before Bee- 
thoven’s time. The gavotte is now only found in 
the music of the older classical composers. Now 
no one dances it. In the days of Bach, Handel and 
Glick it was already old fashioned as a dance. 
Chopin took a common Polish peasant dance and 
made of it an elegant tone poem. No one would 
think that his mazurkas were fashioned after dances 
that originally were not more refined than a barn 
dance or a two step. 

A dance that has been obsolete for many a year 
is the Allemande, which can be seen at its best, so 
far as the music is concerned, in the suites of Bach 
and Handel. It is probably of German origin. At 
least the name, Allemande, suggests the French 
name for Germany. 

Another old dance which has disappeared is the 
Anglaise, which name is like the French word for 
English. But whether the dance was French or 
English is of no importance now, for it is dead. The 
Sarcarolle was in imitation of the Venetian gondo- 
lier’s song. It was not a dance. Nor is the Ber- 
ceuse, cradle song, a dance. The Bolero is a lively 
Spanish dance which is‘ heard sometimes in our 
concert rooms but is not danced outside of Spanish 
countries, 

A rapid and gay old French dance, long obsolete 
as a dance but still alive as music in the suites of 
Rach, is the Bourée. Another Spanish dance of 
animated rhythm is the Cachucha. Raff’s concert 
piano solo was once popular hut has now been cast 
aside by pianists. It was an elaborate treatment of 
the simple Spanish dance. An antiquated jig was 
called Canarie. A very old dance which has quite 
disappeared is the Chaconne, or Ciacona. Perhaps 
the finest one extant for dancing purposes is in 
Gliick’s “Iphigenie in Aulis.” Bach’s famous violin 
solo is not for dancing. 

A Country Dance is only a contredanse, and has 
no special rhythmical feature, 

Bach and Handel wrote Corantos in their suites. 
The Coranto, the Allemande and the dodo bird are 
all equally deac. The Cracovienne is a Polish 
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dance named after the city of Cracow in Poland. 
Chopin’s early Cracovienne is in 2-4 time. 

The Hungarians have a dance called Czardas. 
The first part is slow, called Lassu. The second 
part is fast, called Fris. Liszt’s Hungarian rhap- 
sodies are fine examples of this lassitude and frisk- 
iness. 

Germany had an old, slow dance in 3-4 time called 
Teutsche, or Deutsche, which was developed later 
into the universally famous Waltz. 

Austria had the Drehar, but has it no longer. The 
Laendler resembled it. It too has given up the 
ghost. The Viennese waltz killed it. 

Scotland had her Ecossaise, and Provence her 
Farandole. Both of them were danced three cen- 
turies ago. 

Spain gave the world the Fandango, which was of 
Moorish origin. No one fandangoes now outside 
of Spain and the comic opera house. 

Bach wrote a Forlana. If he had not done so 
perhaps no one would have remembered that there 
used to be a dance called Forlana. 

‘The French Francaise has merged into the Quad- 
rille, which can hardly be called a development of 
anything. 

Shakespeare’s characters danced Gailliards. No 
one else dances them, 

‘The Gavotte was an old French dance, but the 
best old gavottes are not French, though Gliick be- 
longed to the French stage. Kameau’s gavottes are 
not as fine as those of Bach and Handel. 

The Gigue is only a jig disguised in gentlemanly 
spelling. It makes a lively ending for many an-old 
suite, 

The English called an old dance of theirs a Horn- 
pipe, probably from the instrument on which it was 
played. 

The Lancers end the Quadrilles are two of a kind. 

French writers refer to the Loure, which lures no 
longer. It is defunct. 

Is a March a dance? 
He ought to know. 

Chopin’s Mazurkas are always in 3-4 time. The 
old Polish dance is probably the same. The first 
beat of the measure has two notes in the tune. 

The Minuet was an old French dance in 3-4 time 
It was a royal dance of great dignity. In the sym- 
phonies it was taken at a much greater speed. 

The Morris dance is believed to be a Moorish 
dance. It was an outdoor affair with any amount 
of drums and some music. 

No one dances the Passcaglia today. We have 
reached the age of reason, probably, and see no 
sense in repeating the same bass all the time. The 
old Spaniards or, Italians thought the dance good 
enough to forget. 

The Passepied was an old dance of France that 
was much quicker than the Minuet. 

Spain is often blamed for, or crgdited with, the 
avane. Old literature refers to it.- Rabelais 
wrote about it in 1562. 

Scottish bagpipers often play a work, or work a 
play, called Pibroch, so named, presumably, because 
it sounds like it. Whether it is a dance or not we 
are unable to say. 

Alla Polacca means “in the style of a Polonaise,” 
which is a Polish dance in 3-4 time, but totally un- 
like the waltz. The Polonaise is martial and full 
of chivalry. Chopin is the king of the Polonaisers 
at any rate. 

Bohemia has given the world the Polka. Thanks, 
Bohemia! Small mercies are as welcome as magni- 
fied quadrilles, 

Bohemia likewise dowered the world with the 
Redowa, for which the world did not appear duly 
grateful, 

Scandinavia gets the credit for the Reel, which 
has been described as a spirited dance. Spirits make 
Scandinavians Reel, so to speak. The Reel is in 
4-4 time. 

Why the French called their old 2-4 time dance 
with uneven phrases a Rigaudon has not been vouch- 
safed unto us. 

A Roman dance of great vivacity in 6-8 time is 
the Saltarelio. It is now a musical form only. 

One of the most beautiful dances from a purely 
musical point of view is the Sarabande, which was 
used as the slow movement in the old suites. The 
dance as a dance was obsolete in Bach’s day. Did 
it come from Spain or the Orient? 

The Germans called their variety of the Bohemian - 
Polka a Schottisch, for no particular reason appar- 
ently than to introduce as much sch as the language 
would carry. 

Spain was a great exporter of dances in the 
years gone by and gave the world the Seguidilla in 
addition to the other Spanish dances referred to. It 
is still danced in Spain to the clatter of castagnets. 


Ask John Philip Sousa. 
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The Siciliano has disappeared as a dance but re- 
mains as a beautiful rhythmical form for must. It 
is Italian in origin, 6-8 time. 

Strathspey is a Scottish dance in 4-4 time. 

Naples gave us the Tarantella, which became so 
popular with composers of piano solos. It is very 
rapid and in 6-8 time. Dancers were supposed to 
be bitten by the tarantula in order to dance this with 
sufficient vim. We question the statement. 

An old French dance in 2-4 time was the Tam- 
bourin. 

Last but not least, as Shakespeare said, comes the 
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Waltz. It was made in Germany. For a long time it 
seemed as if the Germans had a dance monopoly and 
meant to drive other dance manufacturers to bank- 
ruptcy. But the world has now been made safe for 
dancers. There is now a Bolshevik equality among 
dances, and every one can have perfect freedom of 
foot. Perhaps that ethereal dance of which Poe 
wrote is not yet popular, but there is time. Cicero 
said that no man of intelligence who was not drunk 
ever danced. The date of Cicero’s funeral was just 
under 2,000 years agu. No attention need be paid 
to him. Probably none will be paid. 





MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS ANNUAL CONVENTION IN ST. LOUIS 





Fortieth Yearly Meeting Opens on December 31 With Large Audience—Promi- 
nent Speakers Discourse on Timely Topics—Many Interesting Papers Read 
—Musical Programs and Banquet Form Part of Entertainment 


On Monday morning, December 31, more than a hun- 
dred delegates from all over the country assembled at 
Hotel Statler for the opening session of the fortieth an- 
nual convention of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation. In the absence of Mayor Kiel, the address of 
welcome was made by Charles F. Hatfield, of the St. 
Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau, 

The president’s address opened the subject of the 
national musical situation and was followed by a paper 
by Glenn Dillard Gunno, of Chicago. In the absence of 
Mr. Gunn, his paper was read by Ernest R. Kroeger. 
Of special interest because of local color was the dis- 
cussion by Richard Spamer, music critic on the Globe- 
Democrat, on “The History of Music in St. Louis.” 
The afternoon session was opened by Dean Carl E, 
Seashore, of the University of lowa, who gave a de- 
tailed analysis of his researches into the psychology of 
the musical mind. The outline of this analysis is re- 
markably clear and simple and should be of decided 
use to many teachers in their day by day work with 
pupils of varying talents. Dean Charles S. Skilton, of 
the University of Kansas, followed Dean Seashore with 
a thoroughly illustrated tracery of the music of the 
American Indian in his various moods. The differences 
to be observed in the tendencies of harmony, accord- 
ing to the locale of the tribe, were very skillfully brought 
out in this discussion, which had much of interest to 
the audience, since an opportunity to hear this particu- 
lar phase of American music treated with the store of 
knowlédge that Dean Skilton brings to his hearers is 
rare. A very interesting paper by William Arms Fisher, 
of the Oliver Ditson Publishing Company, brought the 
afternoon session to a close, and the convention, that is 
to say, the visiting musicians, were taken for a drive 
over the city. 

Monday evening, Harold Henry, appearing in regi- 
mentals, gave a piano recital at the Statler. His pro- 
gram was of most varied choice, ranging from J. S. 
Bach to the contemporary in the person of one of the 
best known men of the association, C. S. Skilton. “The 
Preambule and Minuet” of Bach, and the sonata in G, 
Scarlatti, were very well done, and the same may be 
said of the “March Wind,” MacDowell. In response 
to insistent applause, Mr. Henry repeated the MacDow- 
ell number. The closing number on the program was 
the much discussed “Keltic” sonata by the same com- 
poser, and there was a great deal to be said for Mr. 
Henry's interpretation of the sonata. It is on broad, 
comprehensive lines, and the technical demands are 
not lightly to be approached. It was not only yery in- 
teresting under Mr. Henry’s fingers, but it was exceed- 
ingly well done and reflected mitch credit to the artist 
of the evening. Mr. Henry’s recital was especially ap- 
preciated, as he was gracious enough to volunteer his 
services when it was learned that the originally planned 
symphony concert could not be arranged. To have of- 
fered and carried to a highly successful conclusion such 
a recital with little or no opportunity for preparation 
was a service that will linger long im the minds and 
hearts of the St. Louis musicians. 

A conference on voice, presided over by D. A. Clip- 
pinger, of Chicago, and a conference on piano, presided 
over by Ernest R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, were two of 
the notable features of the Tuesday morning session. 
There were excellent papers by William John Hall of 
St. Louis; W. L. Calhoun, of Joplin, Mo.; E. A. Schu- 
bert, of St. Charles, Mo., and Alice Pettingill and Ernest 
C. Krohn, of St. Louis. Absence of several people on 
the program caused President Charles N. Boyd to have 
these papers read by proxy, and so it followed that Dr. 
J. Lawrence Erb read Prof. H. D. Tovey’s “Community 
Music in the Rural Communities.” T. Carl Witmer 
gave an interesting and amusing discussion on “Esthet- 
ics and Anesthetics in Music,” especially as applied to 
his native city, Pittsburgh. “Confessions of a Song 
Leader” might have been the title of the clever little 
talk with which E. L. Coburn, supervisor of music in 
the St. Louis public schools, kept his audience interest- 
ed and entertained. His experiences have been wide 
and some of them more or less fearful to the uniniti- 
ated, but Mr. Coburn has the faculty of extracting all 
the good of these experiences and distilling them for 
his hearers in such a way that not only are they of 
value to him but of value and unqualified interest to the 
audience. Following Mr. Coburn, Charles D, Cooper, 
director of the War Camp Community Service in St. 
Louis, and one of the most popular speakers in the 
city, gave an excellent talk on the community spirit as 
it exists today and the results that have been accom- 
plished by its awakening in these past few months. 

“A Review of Materials and Methods in Teaching Music 
Appreciation,” by Prof. George Dickinson, of Vassar Col- 
lege, was read by Karl W. Gehrkens. A treatise on “Span- 


ish Mission Music,” by Mrs. Lillie Terrel Shaver, of the 
State Normal School, San Marcos, Tex., was read by H. 
D. LeBaron. Mrs. Shaver’s paper was full of the most 
interesting sort of material on the very early history of 
music in the Far Southwest. It was rather an unusual 
subject and it was especially well treated. Dr. Arthur E, 
Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, spoke 
on “Popularizing Music Through the Library,” and he 
showed the various ways in which the public is given an 
opportunity to avail itself of the best, as well as the new- 
est, in music in the preferred form, whether it be sheet 
music, phonograph records, player rolls or literature on 
the subject. 

New Year’s Eve, the visiting musicians were given a 
parity at the Artists’ Guild, where the early part of the 
evening was devoted to a recital by St. Louis composers. 
We do not feel equal to the task of telling you what a 
highly successful recital the St. Louis composers gave 
their guests; we shall only say in passing that it was, to 
all appearances, very greatly enjoyed by reason of being 
somewhat in the way of a revelation of what St. Louis, 
not could, but has, done. At the conclusion of the recital, 
the party established itself in that most fascinating of 
places, the crypt of the Guild, where has been held many 
a party but none more thoroughly redolent with the spirit 
of the slipping out of the old year and the slipping in of 
the new. Who would be so prosaic as to put in cold type 
the fun of a New Year's Eve watch? Let us only say it 
was a good party! 

The concluding day of the convention opened with a 
session at 9 o’clock on Wednesday, New Year's. Interest 
in the meeting was such that by eleven more than 300 
people had assembled to take an active part in the day’s 
doings. Among the papers read and discussed were “A 
Standard for Gauging Three Years of Piano Work,” by 
Hamilton C. Macdougall, of Wellesley College; “Nature 
and the Purpose of the ‘School Credit Course’” (Oliver 
Ditson Co., Boston) ; a “Consideration of the ‘Progressive 
Series’” (Art Publication Society), by Max L. Swarthout, 
Milliken Conservatory, Decatur, Ill, and other technical 
papers. One of the most interesting papers of the entire 
convention was “New Citizens’ Work in Music,” by Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell, of the Musical Monitor, wherein 
she outlined the work accomplished by the National Coun- 
cil of Women and especially the gathering together of the 
various movements for intellectual betterment by means 
of music, as fostered by that organization. Comment by 
officers and members of the association was to the effect 
that the paper as given by Mrs. Campbell was one of the 
most valuable and helpful documents submitted to the 
meeting. “Organ Composition and Organ Playing,” by 
Felix Borowski, of Chicago, was the leading feature of 
the special conference on organ and choral music. Miss 
M. Theresa Finn, of St. Louis Public School Music, spoke 
at length on “Theory Teaching in the Grades,” and Her- 
bert Hyde, conductor of the Chicago Musical Art Society, 
had an interesting subject, of which he made the most, in 
“Musical Art Societies and a capella Singing.” Mr. Hyde 
and Daniel Protheroe, of Chicago, went at length into the 
matter of getting the right pitch instantly for their work 
and it was an interesting discussion. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. J. Lawrence Erb, of the 
University of Illinois, the affiliation committee met at 4 
o'clock. The possibilities of enlarging the field of activity 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association was very 
clearly and definitely shown and it is hoped that before 
another meeting is in session some, at least, of these pos- 
sibilities will have become realities. Short reports by state 
presidents and open discussion concluded the meeting of 
this committee. 

The last opportunity of entertaining the guests was re- 
served for the Chamber of Commerce and it took the form 
of a dinner at the Statler, at which more than one hun- 
dred members and guests were present. It was an infor- 
mal Chamber of Commerce dinner and to those of us who 
are familiar with that term, it means a perfectly splendid 
time with all the people you knew when you went there 
and an equally splendid time with a lot of charming people 
that invariably gather whenever the Chamber of Com- 
merce gives a party. Expressions were heard on every 
side as to the enjoyment of the guests and the success of 
the convention, but it was the pleasure of St. Louis and 
St. Louis musicians to have been granted the privilege of 
bestowing hospitality to the Muisi¢é Teachers’ National 
Association. 


Zimbalist Resumes Concerts 
Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist, returns to the regular 
concert platform for the first time this season on Sunday 
afternoon, January 12, in Carnegie Hall. His offerings 
include Carl Goldmark’s concerto and “La Folia” of Cor- 
elli, arranged by David. 
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Victoria Boshko was decorated by Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium for playing in aid of the Belgian Relief 
Fund. 

Chere were approximately 1,000 guests at the New Year's 
reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Caruso at 
the Hotel Knickerbocker, New York. 

Freda Tolin, the Pittsburgh pianist, will make her debut 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, on January 18. 

rhe National Recording Laboratories is probably the only 
establishment in this country where singers of no 
previous phonograph experience are given full oppor- 
tunity to enter this highly remunerative profession. 

The Oakland, Cal., war time pageant, “The Road to Vic- 
tory,” was a huge success, 

Clarence Eddy's “Method for Pipe Organ,” in two vol- 
umes, is a work which is being favorably received. 
Sophie Braslau scored a hit with Mana-Zucca’s song, 

“Sleep, My Darling.” 

Since its foundation Mills College (Oakland, Cal.) has 
heen a center of the best musical influence on the 
Pacific Coast, 

John Prindle Scott's compositions are enjoying frequent 
hearings these days. 

A scientific enthusiast in the U. S. Navy is working out 
a chart of the vocal chords of whales. 

It has taken the war and the part the U. S. was privileged 
to play in it to bring to many people a realization of 
the importance music plays in the life of every civi- 
lized community. 

Yolanda Mero will leave for Cuba, where she will give 
a series of recitals, immediately after her Aeolian 

_ Hall, New York, appearance on January 13. 

Efrem Zimbalist will give his first concert of the season 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, on January 12. 

Toscha Seidel won eleven recalls at a recent Rochester 
concert, 

The Flonzaley Quartet will give an “in memoriam” con- 
cert on January 21, 

Florence Hinkle has some excellent ideas on the desir- 
ability of losing one’s self for the sake of one’s art. 
Bianca Randall is in the class with those artists who have 
donated their services for “singing” war work. 
All-American concert drew an enormous audience to the 
Hippodrome, and many noted conductors and artists 

participated, 

Rachmaninoff will be the soloist at the next pair of 
concerts given by the Russian Symphony Society, 

: January 28 and 29, at Carnegie Hall, New York. — 

The annual New Year's luncheon of the American Guild 
of Organists was held last Wednesday at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York. : 

Richard T. Percy, the impresario, furnished talent for a 
pair of concerts on the ships Oklahoma and Ari- 
zona on December 30. 

Marie Cross Newhaus played the role of Santa Claus 
to some forty children on Christmas Day. 

Lorna Lea is now wending her way homeward to New 
York from the Pacific Slope. 

Rudolph Ganz and Claire Lillian Peteler were accorded 
a hearty reception by the Mozart Society on Janu- 
ary 4. 

Gladys Axman sailed for Europe this week. 

Much interest attaches to the program of works by liv- 
ing American composers which Josef Hofmann is 
to give at his New York recital on January 2s. 

A merry crowd gathered at Joseph Regneas’ studios in 
New York City on New Year's Eve. 

On December 31, Harold Bauer gave a recital for the 

a benefit of the Union Settlement Music School. 

Che widow of César Franck passed away at the ad- 

_ vanced age of ninety-four years. : 

Excerpts from Cadman’s “Shanewis” appealed to Santa 
Barbarans. 

Che Liberty Theatre in Portland, Ore., has a new $50,000 

cs Wurlitzer organ. it 

“The Magic of Your Eyes” always brings an encore for 

_ Otto Wagner. f 

Emily Church Benham, the Musica. Courter correspond- 
ent at Columbus, Ohio, has gone to Paris under the 

._. auspices of the “Over There” Theatre League. 

Tacoma holiday music cheered hundreds of soldiers and 
sailors recently returned from overseas. 

Oscar Seagle chats with H. O. O. about singing for the 
graphophone. ; 

Sacha Votichenko will be heard at the Maxine Elliott 
Cheatre, New York, on February 23, in a tympanon 
recital, , 

Theodore Kittay has had an interesting and varied career 

Elizabeth Gutman will appear with Leginska at the Man- 

_ hattan Opera House, New York, on January 10. 

he latter part of February will find May Peterson in 

the South and Southwest on a tour of several weeks 

The Rubinstein Club will give the third afternoon musicale 
of the season in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf 
Astoria on January 18, with Merle Alcock and Her 

_ man Sandby as soloists, 

rhe proposed Western trip of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra has been abandoned, 

Henri Rabaud has been elected a member of the Institute 
of France. 

The Province of Quebec has put a tax of $20 on each 
concert of any sort given within its boundaries. with 
$1 more for the license fee, 

J. Homer, the warden of Great Meadow Prison, at Com- 
stock, Y., has issued a plea to musical persons 

a who have instruments to spare to send them to him 

rhe Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia has filed a peti- 

__tion in Common Pleas Court No. 1 for a charter 

Richard Czerwonky’s trio for violin, piano and cello was 
given a hearing at the Bush Conservatory of Music 
Chicago, recently. : : 

David Hochstein is believed dead, 
of last seeing him alive. 

Charles Fontaine, the French tenor, is a very versatile man 
and a splendid artist ; , 

liffa Ellis Perfield was among those who made addresses 

at the First Biennial Music Festival of the Florida 

State Federation of Music Clubs ‘ 

Paris Orchestra gave two midnight concerts in 

Montreal. G 


An army officer tells 


The 
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THE SELWYN THEATRE, A NEW CONCERT 


AUDITORIUM FOR MUSICAL NEW YORK 





Aeolian Company, Now Bearing Fruit 


With Selwyn & Co’s Two New Theatres Under Construction, a New Art Home Arises in America’s Musical Centre— 
Crosby Gaige’s Ambitions—Forethought of H. B. Tremaine, President of The 








For some time it has been apparent that New York City 
faced limitations as to its facilities in auditoriums for con- 
ert purposes, Aeolian Hall was the only auditorium that 
furnished the necessary opportunities to the artist for re- 
citals, and its seating capacity made it a place demanded 
to its fullest extent as to dates. Carnegie Hall is too 
large, being suitable only for the great concerts that de- 
mand a seating capacity nearing the three thousand limit. 
Still, Carnegie Hall and the Hippodrome were the only 
places outside of the Metropolitan Opera House that could 
take care of the great musical events 

The Metropolitan, however, is not available at all times 
during the musical season on account of the opera dates, 
which are being lengthened every year, and now prac- 
tically extend throughout New York’s musical season. 
The Hippodrome can only be utilized at a time when the 
big show is not running, while Carnegie Hall is booked 
practically solid 


Another Auditorium Needed 


For some time there has been no other hall that could 
take care of the overflow caused by the fact that beau- 
tiful Aeolian Hall was the only available auditorium that 
could be obtained. Various efforts have been made to 
take care of this surplus, but there was that limitation as 
to the theatre auditoriums that made this impossible. All 
this time, and especially during the past two years, the 
demand of New York for more music has made it plain 
that other facilities must be provided, but the uncertainties 
of the musical field made the risk seemingly too great for 
any theatrical manager to attempt to make this need profit- 
able as viewed through the financial eyes of the man who 
placed business reliance upon the drama 

The history of New York so far as its musical audi- 
toriums is concerned, is somewhat lean, in that it is con- 
fined to a very few music halls. Going back to the audi- 
torium designed for music only, we find that probably the 
old Steinway Hall in Fourteenth street was about the 
first; but there was a peculiar condition surrounding this 
old hall with its wonderful acoustic qualities, which was 
the fact that no piano but the Steinway could be used in 
that auditorium That was in conformity with piano 
ethics at that time. In those days the production of pianos 
was limited and competition was antagonistic, and to admit 
another make of piano upon the stage of the Steinway 
Hall would have been a business crime. It would give 
comfort to the competitor, 

Then followed the erection of Chickering Hall in Fifth 
avenue, where the same contracted opinions held. Other 
pianos had to find other auditoriums for concert purposes, 
or the uses of the artists who used the other makes. Men- 
delssohn Hall then was erected, wherein these limitations 
as to the make of piano were not in force, and soon Stein- 
way Hall, Chickering Hall and Mendelssohn Hall passed 
iway rhe piano trade began to expand, to broaden, but 
there was comparatively little demand for the music as 
compared with the demand of today. This country had not 
found itself as to its love for music, and the musically in- 
clined were confined to a somewhat limited number 


Aeolian Hall 


This number grew apace, however, and New York be- 
gan to take on the serious aspect of a great musical cen- 
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tre along with the growth of music in America. Carnegie 
Hall took its place as an auditorium for the great musi- 
cal events, and then Aeolian Hall was provided by The 
Aeolian Company, but with the surprising announcement 
that any piano could be used upon its stage. This was 
giving the music demanded an auditorium that dispensed 
with the tradition of this piano trade that only the pianos 
of the musical house controlling it should be used, and 
while the Weber piano was the leader of the line manu- 
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factured and carried by The Aeolian Company, which in- 
cluded the Steinway as one of its players, any other piano 
could also find its use upon that stage. This was a step 
that had been deemed impossible by the piano industry, 
and which has done much to sweep aside the somewhat 
narrow prejudices and adherence to tradition that is of 
such vast import to the advancement of music in this coun- 
try, for during these years there has been a tremendous 
impetus given musical presentation to the people. This 
move of The Aeolian Company has had much to do with 
tearing down that competition with its antagonisms that 
held music back and did much to discourage the public ex- 
ploitation of the piano upon the concert stage. 

Even the Metropolitan Opera Company will find that it 
will be compelled to accept this broad view of the piano 
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question, and do away with the limitations imposed upon 
the pianos used by artists, for at present there is an ad- 
vertising contract which gives to one make of piano the 
exclusive control of what pianos may appear in the Met- 
ropolitan concerts. To the credit of the piano house now 
holding this contract, it may be said that the only limita- 
tion placed upen the use of any other make than its own, 
which does not appear upon the concert stage, is that the 
consent of this house must be obtained for the appearance 
of an artist using another piano, and the announcement 
made upon the program that this privilege is given by 
courtesy of the house in question. This is not good for 
music, for it comes within the province of this house to 
prevent some great artist from appearing if using a piano 
that might be in competition. It is not known that this 
privilege has been abused, yet the attitude of The Aeolian 
Company is to be commended for its liberality and desire 
to give the use of that beautiful auditorium to the artists 
and the people. 
The Music Center of the World 

This has created a demand for this hall that is phe- 
nomenal compared with the times of the past, and with 
this has come a demand for other auditoriums which it 
would seem no capitalist has recognized. It was deemed 
a great financial risk to build such a Hall as is the Aeolian, 
and yet a reading of the bookings for the present season 
indicates that the man who conceived this idea, H. B. Tre- 
maine, the head of The Aeolian Company, had visualized 
the present conditions, and the music world owes this man 
much in preparing for this great demand for music by the 
people. 

It is not saying too much that New York is now the 
music centre of the world. To number the concerts that 
have been given this year and which will be given, will 
carry this out. What it will be in two or three years is 
hard to predict, yet it would seem as though H. B. Tre- 
maine has but entered into the beginning of his fore- 
thought, and that New York is bound to become the center 
of music, but it remains for the people to realize this. 

There are other men, however, who have taken up 
this view of Mr. Tremaine, and it follows that what this 
man has done will be followed by other movements that 
may relieve the congestion as to music auditoriums, and 
will also contribute to the start given a centralization of 
the music zone in New York City, and make Forty-second 
street between Fifth avenue and Eighth avenue the music 
center of New York. 

It may be some time before the demand will give New 
York other independent halls such as Aeolian Hall, but 
there is a means of overcoming the restrictions as to audi- 
toriums, and that is by utilizing the auditoriums of theatres 
which present the necessary acoustic properties and the 
available time. This carries with it a changing, some- 
what, of concert hours, To say to a musical manager that 
it is possible to give concerts in the morning is to evoke 
the answer that morning concerts are impossible, and this 
in the face of the fact that two managers have made morn- 
ing concerts successful, those given by Manager Bagby 
-_ several years at the Waldorf-Astoria and those of R. 

Johnston at the Biltmore. The concerts of Manager 
sana have been unusually successful, and this in the 
face of protests on the part of many that no one could 
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follow the other morning concérts, oii a¢count of their ex- 
clusiveness. But Manager Johnson has met with success 
from the start, and the greatest artists of the world have 
and are appearing at the Biltmore morning concerts. It 
follows, some think who have given the proposition much 
thought, that many concerts can be given in the morning 
that now are rot given on account of the inability to se- 
cure proper auditoriums. There are times in the afternoon 
when it is deemed impossible to give concerts in theatres, 
but those familiar with theatres know that many of them 
are unfit for concerts on account, first, of their acousical 
limitations, again on account of their seating capacities, 
and also because so little attention seems to have been 
paid to the comfort of the audiences. 


The New Selwyn Theatre 


Always, however, there seems to come a man who real- 
izes there is a demand and who meets that demand. In 
building the new Selwyn Theatre in Forty-second street, 
just west of Broadway, Crosby Gaige held in mind the 
fact that this theatre, if presenting the proper facilities 
for concert purposes, could be made to utilize the lost time 
when it is dark, even during the run of a play. He ac- 
cepted the idea of this paper that morning conéerts were 
feasible in New York, and decided, in addition, that the 
theatre could be used five afternoons in the week and on 
Sunday nights, the law against Sunday theatricals giving 
this opportunity. 

So in planning the Selwyn Theatre Mr. Gaige had this in 
mind, and he seems to have followed the idea of Maurice 
Grau when that famous man helped to rebuild the interior 
of the Metropcelitan Opera House after the fire in the early 
nineties, when comfortable chairs were installed at a loss 
of many dollars in seating capacity. 

It would seem that the old impresario felt that if the 
auditor was comfortably seated, even when a dull and 
dreary opera was heard, it would not be condemned as it 
would be if the auditor was jammed and crammed into a 
seat that did not allow of his knees having room because 
the seat in front was jammed against them. 

Mr. Gaige not only provided in the Selwyn Theatre 
roomy aisles, but roomy space for the legs and plenty of 
breadth to the seats, and there is given the one who pays 
for his. amusement in this theatre that physical comfort 
that is so desirable, but which the general run of men who 
build theatres seems to neglect under the delusion that 
anything is good enough for those who attend a theatre. 

Mr. Gaige’s artistic sense told him that the eye also 
should be treated accordingly, and the interior decorations 
of this theatre are artistic and far above the general order of 
work of that kind found in places of amusement. The 
first thing that attfacts the attention of the visitor to the 
Selwyn Theatre is the fact that there is not a step in its 
entrayce. There is first a large lobby, then again another 
large lobby after passing that important individual, the 
ticket taker, and then again there is a large promenade at 
the back of the seats on both the first and second levels, 
and this at an expenditure of floor space that must cause 
other theatre managers to gasp, for floor space in front of 
a stage is worth so much per foot, and each foot should 
represent so much money producing power, with no con- 
sideration for the comfert of patrons. 


Auditors’ Comfort First Condition 


With a seeming extravagance as to thif Mr. Gaige has 
probably thought as did Maurice Grau, that the auditor 
comfortably taken care of in front of the house would be 
a good critic so far as the stage performance was con- 
cerned, and this good critic would find approval where he 
would probably disapprove if he were uncomfortable and 
would wish the thing was over so he could stretch his legs. 

So we find in this beautiful Selwyn auditorium all the 
comforts of home so far as seating facilities are concerned, 
and much in the way of comfort as to the artistic relief 
of the eye. 

All this has given to the musical world much that may 
be of value, in that it offers during the idle time of the 
theatre the opportunities that the musician may desire. 
This is as it stands at present. The illustration shows the 
beauty of the auditorium. There is also given an illustra- 
tion of the front elevation of this new Selwyn Theatre, 
in which are found the offices of the Selwyn Company, 
probably the most successful producing theatrical concern 
in the business, and-that in a great measure due to the 
business sagacity of Crosby Gaige, who has Deen the man 
responsible for the financial policies of this concern, while 
the Selwyns have attended to the productions of the com- 
bination. 

The picture which shows the front elevation of the Sel- 
wyn Theatre permits the telling of ambitious projects that 
will be put through before the opening of the season for 
1919-20. On the right of this picture it will be observed 
there is a great vacant space. As the ground upon 
which the Selwyn Theatre stands, running through to 
Forty-third street, represents a half million, and the the- 
atre itself worth another half million of dollars, it can be 
estimated that this space here shown east of the Selwyn 
Theatre will cover a lot of dollars, for there will be erect- 
ed upon this now vacant space two more theatres by 
Selwyn & Co., making three theatres alike as to 
facilities, as is this theatre now to the credit of this firm. 


Same Considerations in New Theatres 

Both these new theatres are being planned by Crosby 
Gaige, as was the present beautiful Selwyn Theatre, and 
there will be given that same careful consideration for 
the comfort of the audiences that characterize the one now 
standing. It is the intention of Mr. Gaige to utilize bs ye 
auditoriums in the same manner as it is now propose 
utilize the Selwyn, and to which purpose it was dedicated 
by Leo Ornstein in a concert Sunday night, December 29. 
A careful test was given the new Selwyn auditorium as to 
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acoustics, in that the piano, the cello and the voice were 
on the program. All know the tremendous reuirements 
vf the piano as to acoustics, and it may be said that the 
Selwyn auditorium gave a return that was commented 
upon by all who were at this dedication. The Musicat 
CourRIER is glad that its first impressions as regards this 
auditorium were endorsed, for it was this paper that not 
only made the first announcement as to the perfect acous- 
tics of the Selwyn Theatre, but also it was the Musica. 
Courter that first announced the perfect acoustics of the 
Hippodrome when it was opened, and stated that it would 
provide a splendid auditorium for musical events for great 
audiences. If memory serves, Daniel Frohman read this 
and had Kubelik make his New York debut in this im- 
inense auditorium with tremendous success. 

The new Selwyn theatres will be built as was the pres- 
ent theatre, with the view of using the auditoriums for 
musical events, and it is the intention of Mr. Gaige that 
these three theatres shall become the art center of New 
York City. 

It is under consideration to have space devoted to other 
purposes in these two new buildings that may fill other 
demands that now seem unfilled in New York City, and 
which call for space for picture exhibits, lectures, dancing 
floors for teachers, etc. If these features are introduced 
in these two new theatres, there will indeed be an ad- 
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vance made in the artistic atmosphere of this city that 
will be to its credit and carry forward that movement that 
is making this great city the center of all that is artistic, 
and will tend toward building up that confidence in the 
ability of this country to hold its own with the past glory 
of Europe, which fetish has been such a detriment to the 
artistic advancement of this country. It is but a step 
toward the fulfilment of that confidence which is so neces- 
sary to place this country in its true position as the great- 
est country or the globe. 

Let us hope that this added impetus to the movement by 
H. B. Tremaine will carry the ambitions of both Mr. 
Gaige and Mr. Selwyn to the end that the Selwyn plant 
of theatres will be the artistic center of New York City, 
and at the same time help in building up the artistic move- 
ment that is so necessary for the future of this great cen- 
ter as the greatest in the world. 


Rialto Orchestra Features “Southern Rhapsody” 


The Rialto orchestra, Hugo Riesenfeld conducting, is 
featuring Lucius Hosmer’s “Southern Rhapsody” on the 
musical program this week at the Rialto Theatre, New 
York. Vincente Ballester, the Spanish baritone, and 
Gladys Rice, soprano, are the soloists. Arthur Depew will 
be heard in Dubois’ “Grand Chorus” in E flat. George 
Crook will preside at the organ during the intermediate 
performances, supplying the incidental music to the photo- 
play features. 


Butler Succeeds as Recitalist and Speaker 


In Mansfield, Pa., there is a State Normal School, and 
its director of music is Dr. Will George Butler, who is 
conducting very successful courses at that institution. He 
is a violinist and an excellent musical theorist. His re- 
citals and talks on music form important factors in the 
scheme of musical education at the Mansfield State Nor- 


mal School. 
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Unusual Intelligence.” 
—New York Tribune. 
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Lazaro Finds American Audiences 
a Great Inspiration to the Artist 


Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish tenor who resumes his 
duties at the Metropolitan Opera House this month, has 
been holidaying in New York for two weeks. The first 
half of his season was not only a busy one, but a strikingly 
successful one from every angle, and in his New York 
apartment he glanced back over his travels of the last 
few months with very evident pleasure. 

“Before I had an opportunity to discover it for myself,” 
said he, “I heard that American audiences were inspiring, 
and now I know it. Wherever | have been this season 
I have found the same keen interest, the same enthusiasm 
for music, all of which is to an artist, particularly to a 
inspiring experience. | 


new one, a most buoyant and 

remember so distinctly the huge hall filled with people in 
Denver, where | sang in September; perhaps it is a vivid 
recollection because it was the first concert of the season, 
but it seems as if that concert was a sort of original model 
from which all the following ones were patterned. A 
foreigner, almost a stranger in America, my reception 
was more gratifying than | can express in words; but I 
feel it, you may be sure, and appreciate it. Feeling it 


naturally must have had something to do with my con- 
tinued delight in singing to the big audiences in so many 
cities. No one but an artist can half understand the 
importance of an audience and the enormous part it plays 
in helping or hindering not only the success of one par- 
ticular concert, but of subsequent concerts. I fancy the 
experience of a salesman who begins’ his day with a fine 
big order that spurs him on for the rest of the day is 
very much like my own initial concerts in America.” 

Mr. Lazaro recently returned from Columbus, Washing- 
ton and Boston, where his success was unqualified. He 
enthused over the city of Washington, which he called 
too beautiful a city for so many hurrying people. While 
in Detroit of course he visited the far-famed establishment 
of “Henry the Fourth” and in Pittsburgh he made a trip 
through one of the steel mills. Of these experiences and 
his travels back and forth across the country from Maine 
to Colorado he exclaimed with a characteristic Latin fling 
of the arms, “What is the use of trying to comprehend 
such a country as yours? Wherever you go the people 
are so eager and enthusiastic about everything; I seem to 
have a whirling vision of huge advertising signs, rushing 
automobiles, running people, clouds of factory smoke, big 
crowds—always crowds, overflowing hotels, railroad sta- 
tions and trains. Really it is quite a futuristic picture 
and it will take me a few mere months to untangle it. 
But I am beginning to think it would not take very long 
for me to become almost an American myself.” 

Before opening his opera season at the Metropolitan 
on January 20 the young and enthusiastic tenor will give 
concerts in Wilkes-Barre and Norfolk. At the close of 
the opera a tour to the Pacific coast is planned. 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS OF THE PAST WEEK 





MONDAY, DECEMBER 30 





Orchestral Society Makes Good Showing 


The first public rehearsal of the season of the Brooklyn 
Orchestral Society, Herbert Braham, conductor, was held 
at the Imperial, Brooklyn, on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 30 

Sally Hamlin, pianist, the soloist of the evening, was 
programmed for the Chopin waltz in C minor, Liszt's 
‘Liebestraum” and the Rachmaninoff prelude in C sharp 
inimor, 

The orchestral selections included overture “Euryanthe,” 
Von Weber; symphony in D major, op. 73, Brahms; 
“Rhapsodie Norvegienne,” Svendsen, and “Fledermous,” 
>trauss 

The work of the new organization was certainly worthy 
vas splendid balatice, and the men have been well trained 
is splendid balance, and the men have been well trained 
by Mr. Braham. Of course, there are still some minor 
faults, which in time and with further experience may be 

ywrected—such as the toning down of the wind instru- 
ments. On the whole, the orchestra gave genuine pleas- 
ure to the large audience. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


Russian Symphony Orchestra: 
Mischa Elman, Soloist 


It seemed as though the excitement and enthusiasm of 
what appeared like the greatest New Year's Eve New 
York has seen in many moons was going to detract con- 
siderably from the audience at Carnegie Hall when the 
time arrived for the Russian Symphony Society's concert, 
with Mischa Elman as soloist. However, this was not so, 
for the big Fifty-seventh street auditorium was filled when 
Modest Altschuler stepped upon the conductor's stand and 
opened the program with Glazounoff’s “Dance Scene.” 
Chis exquisite number was followed by the symphonic 
uite, “Christmas Eve” (Rimsky-Korsakoff) and Naprav- 
nik’s intermezzo, “Night” (from the opera “Dubrowsky,” 
tor strings). Throughout the orchestra was at its best and 
all ot the numbers received an excellent reading. 

Needless to say, Mischa Elman delighted and enthused 
with Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto, and at its close was 
recalled again and again. Perhaps the holiday spirit in- 
fluenced him, but the vast throng, already starting to go, 
rushed back to their seats when the distinguished soloist 
suddenly returned to the stage with his violin. After his 
first encore the audience insisted on another, and gracious- 
ly Elman responded again. He was fine, as he always is, 
and in just such a mood as the audience wanted him. He 
played as only Elman can, and held his listeners spell- 
bound throughout. 


Harold Bauer Plays 


In one of his most mellow and musical of moods, Harold 
Bauer gave intense artistic and aesthetic pleasure to a 
large audience at Aeolian Hall, when he discoursed to 
them on the piano, in the compositions of classical and 
modern masters. The occasion was a benefit for the En- 
dowment Fund of the Union Settlement Music School, of 
which Bauer is a director. He was not engaged by that 
institution to give last week’s recital but volunteered the 
concert as an expression of his satisfaction with the work 
of U. S. M. S. On other occasions, too, he has revealed 
his practical interest in the school (with which he has been 
in towch for several years), and each spring he holds 
formal hearing of its graduating pupils and makes an 
address that gives them encouragement for the beginning 
of their careers 

Opening his December 31 program with Mendelssohn's 
E minor prelude and fugue, Bauer gave the melodious 
piece a gracious and soulful reading full of tonal tender- 
ness. The same spirit pervaded the presentation of Schu- 
mann'’s “Albuin for the Young,” the romantic charm and 
whimsical fancifulness of which were set forth so unctu- 
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ously as to steal into every heart. The performance, in 
Bauer's delivery, lost the semblance of formal and public 
playing, and scemed to be intimate musical story telling 
of the most fascinating kind. This way, and no other, 
should many of the works of Schumann be sounded. The 
“Pastoralc” sonata of Beethoven was another warm 
blooded and appealing promulgation, masterfully colored, 
contrasted, accented, and nuanced, 

The Chopin fantasie revealed Bauer as an equally elo- 
juent reciter of the dramatic. Vehemence, passion, melan- 
choly, succeeded each other in true Chopin style, and for 
each mood Bauer found the appropriate touch and modu- 
lation, It was a gripping piece of pianistic portraiture. 
Grainger’s “Irish Tune” came out from under Bauer's 
fingers as a melting piece of song; Grieg’s “Papillons” and 
other morceaux by that tone poet had delightful charm. 
Debussy's “Claire de Lune” a shimmering study of gossa- 
mer lightness, and Alkan’s “The Wind,” demonstrative of 
Bauer's fabulous digital facility, closed a concert which 
has not been exceeded this season for sheer executive and 
interpretative perfection. 

From the first piece to the last, the Bauer listeners 
rained enthusiastic plaudits upon that artist, and he con- 
veyed his acknowledgments by adding several pieces to his 
program—Chopin and Schumann. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 1 


Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone 


On New Year's afternoon Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
gave a recital of songs in English at Aeolian Hall, New 
York. There have been and still are so many recitals of 
songs in English with most execrable programs that Mr. 
Werrenrath’s program is herewith printed in full, just to 
show what an intelligent artist can do in the way of put- 
ting together a finely selected, well balanced list of English 
songs. There was not a dull moment in the afternoon. 
Here is what Mr. Werrenrath sang: “Ring Out, Wild 
Bells,” Gounod; Shakespeare songs; “She Never Told 
Her Love,” Haydn; “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” 
Arne; “The Willow Sonff,”” Dallis; “Who Is Sylvia?” 
Schubert ; old time concert favorites, “The Sands o’ Dee,” 
“Gypsy John,” Clay; “Punchinello,” Molloy; “Beauty's 
Eyes,” Tosti; “The Lost Chord,” Sullivan; “Long Ago,” 

‘The Sea,” “Sweetheart, Tell Me,” “In the Skies,” Mac- 
Dowell; recent American songs, “The Nightingale and I,” 
Carl Engel; “Song of the Street Sweeper,” Stanley R. 
Avery; “King Solomon and King David,’ James Francis 
Cooke; “Roadways,” John H. Densmore. 

The young American baritone’s art has been praised too 
often in these columns to need fresh encomiums. He pos- 
sesses that thing of supreme importance, the ability to enun- 
ciate with absolute distinctness without in any way. breaking 
the smooth legato of his vocal line. There is, in conse- 
quence, no singer of today who sings better in that most 
difficult of singing languages, English. It was good to 
hear again “Gypsy John,” or that most exquisite of Tosti’s 
songs, “Beauty’s Eyes”—a true work of art as sung by 
Mr. Werrenrath—and the red blooded “Lost Chord” of 
Arthur Sullivan, with effective organ accompaniment. Of 
the recent American songs, Stanley Avery’s unique “Song 
of the Street Sweeper” comes very near to being that rare 
thing, a truly American bit of music. It was received with 
great enthusiasm, as was Cooke’s “King Solomon and King 
David,” a trifle which makes a tremendous hit on account 
of its clever words. After each group, and at the end, 
Mr. Werrenrath was compelled to add many extra num- 
bers. It was a most auspicious opening of the new year 
for him, and even more so for his hearers, Charles Baker 
accompanied, 





THURSDAY, JANUARY 2 





Joseph Bonnet, Organist 
Joseph Bonnet, French organist, and Alfred Noyes, the 
reader, presented a very interesting and somewhat unique 
recital program at Aeolian Hal!, on Thursday afternoon, 
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January 2. The affair was given under the auspices of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the Diocesan Auxiliary to 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine and a large and 
wholly appreciative audience attended. 

Mr. Bonnet opened the program with a stirring rendition 
of “The Star Spangled Banner,” which was followed by 
four numbers, Voluntary, Henry Purcell, recit de tierce 
entaille, Nicolas de Grigny, prelude, Clérambault, tenth or- 
gan concerto, Handel. These gave the usual pleasure that 
a Bonnet recital always creates. The first number, how- 
cver, was particularly brilliant and an effective contrast 
to the following number of a light and delicate character. 
Into this the organist brought lovely feeling and was 
warmly applauded at the end. The prelude with its stac- 
cato runs and colorful interpretation was even more de- 
lightful and one heard little exclamations of pleasure from 
the auglience at the end. 

The other selections given by the great organist included 
a traditional Christmas carol from Alsace, harmonized by 
Alexander Guilmant and two numbers by ‘Mr. Bonnet, en- 
titled, “Elfes,” and rhapsodic Calalane. It is sufficient to 
end this report by merely saying that the organist played 
with that remarkable art that is always his. 


Rubinstein Club Gives Reception 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, entertained its members and their guests on 
January 2 with a ladies’ New Year's Day reception, which 
was held on the roof of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. The guests of honor included all the presidents 
and officers of the affiliated women’s clubs of Manhattan 
and Brooklyn boroughs, Boys of the army and navy 
were welcomed, and included many of the wounded from 
the Greenhut Base Hospital, the Pershing House, and 
other stations. Refreshments were served, cards were in- 
dulged in, and the musical program offered was of the 
usual high character of this organization. Dancing closed 
the festivities, which were carried well into the evening. 
The proceeds of this affair are for the War Relief fund. 

Christmas work has kept the Rubinstein Club busy with 
many patriotic endeavors, among them being 200 Christ- 
mas dinners given to the boys at the Pershing House, and 
a large contribution made to the Emergency Fund and 
Colonial (Rahway, N. J.). A large number of the choral 
sang for the boys at Fort Hamilton on December 19, and 
at the Christmas celebration at the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory on Christmas Eve. They also sang at Gov- 
ernor’s Island on January 8. 

On January 18 the third afternoon musicale of this 
season will be given at the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf, 
at 2:30. The artists to be heard on this occasion are 
Merle Alcock, contralto, and Herman Sandby, Danish 
cellist. On January 28, the club will hold a carnival on 
the roof of the Waldorf, for which an elaborate program 
has been prepared. 


Humanitarian Cult: Thelma Given, Soloist 


Thelma Given, the talented young violinist, was the solo- 
ist Thursday evening, January 2, at the Humanitarian Cult 
concert at Carnegie Hall. Her principal selection was the 
César Franck sonata. Then she contributed a nocturne by 
Chopin-Auer, Mazurka by Tor-Aulin, poeme by Chausson, 
“In a Boat” by Debussy, and closed with Halvorsen’s “Two 
Norwegian Dances.” She played well and was warmly 
received, L. T. Grunberg furnished the accompaniments. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra 


The concert of the Russian Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday afternoon, January 2, was not 
so interesting as is the average program of that organiza- 
tion. The piece de résistance—Mischa Elman in the 
Dvorak concerto—did not eventuate, Mischa being in bed 
with a sudden and powerful attack of influenza. Wassily 
Besekirsky, concert master of the orchestra, played Saint- 
Saéns’ “Havanese” instead. His tone is sweet and agree- 
able. The Arensky first symphony opened the afternoon. 
The first movement is excellent music, the others less so, 
especially as Mr. Altschuler dragged things badly in both 
the second and third movement. Sibelius’ little “Musett”’ 
won an encore. The best thing of the afternoon how- 
ever, was the passion and vigor put into the playing of the 
Tschaikowsky ‘ ‘Francesca da Rimini” fantasy, This is a 
magnificent piece for orchestra and it was given a most 
stirring and moving interpretation. 





CAMP CODY'S REMARKABLE SHVWI 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 3 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


The lion’s share of the Philharmonic concert of 
Thursday afternoon, January 3, at Carnegie Hall, with 
Josef Stransky conducting, fell to Alfred Megerlin, the 
concertmaster. With Josef J. Kovarik, first violist, he 
played a Mozart double concerto and then had the solo 
part in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ever popular “Schehera- 
zade.” Mr. Megerlin is a violinist of parts. Technic- 
ally he is thoroughly equipped and his musical taste is 
impeccable. There is much beauty to his tone, and if 
the rest of the orchestra had played the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff suite with the same love of the music as he dis- 
played, it would have been a livelier performance. 
There was little vitality to it until the final movement, 
when Mr. Stransky aroused his men and gave a stirring 
reading. Mr. Kovarik showed excellent ability in the 
viola in his part of the concerto. The afternoon opened 
with a musicianly reading of the Gluck “Iphigenia in 
Aulis” overture, with the Wagner ending. 

The novelty consisted of a set of variations on an 
original theme by Gustav Strube, formerly of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and now conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. To the writer’s way 
of thinking, there is nothing duller than a set of varia- 
tions, except when they are handled with the supreme 
genius of Brahms. Mr. Strube unfortunately is not a 
Brahms. His theme seemed neither specially interest- 
ing nor significant. The variations were written with 

a splendid feeling for orchestral effects and coloring— 
Mr. Strube was partial to no one school, it may be said 
—and they were ingenious. But they remained purely 
and simply variations, lightened only by the composer's 
cleverness. Mr. Stransky brought Mr. Strube out to bow 
with him after they were finished. 


Elshuco Trio: Gardner, Willeke, Epstein 


Early in the season, when announcement was made that 
a new chamber music organization, consisting of Samuel 
Gardner, violin; Willem Willeke, cello, and Richard Ep- 
stein, piano, would give a series of concerts in New York, 
the well informed metropolitan music lovers fell assured 
that this combination of artists would offer programs of a 
high order and interpret the works of the old and modern 
classics in a manner befitting their well established repu- 
tations, 

At the first concert of the Elshuco Trio, as the organ- 
ization is called its work aroused wonderment, but at the 
second concert the artistic and musicianly performance of 
this admirable trio established for them a distinguished 
place in the musical life of New York. 

The program comprised the following three interesting 
and delightful numbers: Beethoven’s trio, op. 70, No. 1; 
trio in F minor, op. 65, Dvorak, and Saint-Saéns’ trio in 
F major, op. 18, No. 1. The three artists disclosed at all 
times a sympathetic ensemble and gave evidence of unity 
of thought, feeling and thorough understanding among 
themselves, as well as of excellent tone balance. A musi- 
cally informed and appreciative audience attended. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 4 





Mozart Society: Ganz and Peteler, Soloists 


Rudolph Ganz and Claire Lillian Peteler were the solo- 
ists selected by the Mozart Society for the third musicale, 
which was given on Saturday afternoon, January 4, at 
the Hotel Astor. A very large audience was present and 
greatly enjoyed the artistic work of both soloists. 

Miss Peteler opened the program, and in introducing 
her to the audience Mrs. Noble McConnell, president of 
the organization, said many complimentary things about 
the beautiful voice possessed by the soprano. It appears 
that it was the Mozart Society who first discovered in 
the quality of Miss Peteler’s voice that intangible some- 
thing which is requisite for the making of a true artist 
and that the prediction of the organization was correct is 
evidenced by the fact that the Edison Company has 
engaged her to record a number of records for them. 
Miss Peteler included on her program a group of English 
songs, the first of which was Rudolph Ganz’s “A Memory,” 
with the composer accompanying her. “Coming Home,” 
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by Charles wie, was beautifully sung and had to be 
repeated. Other American composers represented were 
Charies Gilbert Spross (the accompanist for the after- 
noon), A. Walter Kramer and Frank La Forge. | Then 
there were Charpentier’s aria, “Depuis le jour,” from 

“Louise,” and songs by Massenet and Hue. 

Rudolph Ganz, both pianist and composer, was given a 
fitting reception by the Mozart Society. His first three 
numbers were by Chopin, including the fantasy in F minor, 
“My Joys” (Polish song transcribed), and the waltz in 
A flat. In his group of English compositions Mr, Ganz 
included his own capriccio, for the right hand alone, and 
three very characteristic works—MacDowell’s “March 
Wind” and Grainger’s “Irish Tune” and “Shepherd’s Hey.” 
He concluded the concert with three Liszt compositions, 
to which he added as an encore the same composer's 
“Liebestraum,” exquisitely played. Throughout the pro- 
gram Mr. Ganz displayed his mastery of the keyboard by 
his excellent chord work, fine phrasing and impeccable 
technic. Both Mr. Ganz and Miss Peteler were reengaged 
immediately by Mrs. McConnell for future appearances 
with the Mozart Society. Giovanni Martinelli will be 
heard by this organization on February 18. Mrs. Charles 
S. Whitman, the only honorary member of the club, was 
a guest at this concert. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


The first of a series of four orchestral concerts to be 
given at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
under the direction of David Mannes, took place on Satur- 
day evening, December 4, before a very large audience, 
consisting mainly of members of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and their friends. Mr. Mannes, who con- 
ducted an orchestra of over fifty, employed especial care 
in the selection of his program, which contained selections 
from the following composers: Verdi, Beethoven, Saint- 
Saéns, Bach, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tschaikowsky, Grainger, 
Bizet and Wagner. 

In the rendition of these numbers sole credit is due 
Mr. Mannes, whose indefatigable efforts to produce 
these standard works in a thorough musicianly manner 
were crowned with success. Three additional concerts are 
scheduled for January 11, 18 and 25. 

Abraham Haitowitsch, Violinist 

A recital by Abraham Haitowitsch, the blind Russian 
violinist, was heard at Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, 
January 4. This young musician has attained a high 
degree of proficiency with the handicap of being sightless. 
He displays a remarkable technic and his interpretation 
and tone are worthy of high commendation. The pro- 
gram opened with the sonata in F major, op. 8, by Grieg. 
This was followed by Bach’s difficult chaconne and the 
Mendelssohn concerto in E minor, which were given a 
brilliant rendition. The final group contained Schubert's 
“Ave Maria” and numbers by Tor Aulin, Tschaikowsky 
and Ries. Mr. Haitowitsch responded to two encores. 
He was ably accompanied by Umberto Martucci. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 5 





Russian Symphony Orchestra 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, gave a concert in the Hippodrome, New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, January 5, on which occasion an 
all Tschaikowsky program was rendered. The numbers 
produced were symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathetique” ; 
violin concerto (first movement), “Nutcracker” suite, and 
paraphrase on the allied hymns (by request). Wassily 
Besekirsky, concertmaster of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, appeared as soloist. He made an excellent 
impression and was recalled many times. 


Symphony Society of New York: 
Gustave Tinlot, Soloist 


A fairly large audience gathered in Aeolian Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, January 5, to hear the Symphony So- 
ciety, Walter Damrosch conductor, give Felix Borowski’s 
“Elegie Symphonique,” played for the first time in New 
York, and the new and popular first violinist of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, M. Gustave Tinlot, who was 
soloist. The program opened with the Saint-Saéns sym- 
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1t her desk in “Stormfield,” the home of her late father, 
Mark Twain, which she has turned over for the use of con- 
valescent soldiers and sailors of the artistic professions. 


phony No. 2, in A. M., Tinlot then contributed the Saint- 
Saéns concerto in B minor, which was most cz apably pre- 
sented. He is an artist of the first class and throughout 
he displayed extraordinary technic and a beautiful tone 
He seemed to lack, however, the power of the great vir- 
tuoso, although at all times his playing was a delight to 
listen to. 

The Borowski “Elegie” is a most inspiring work, de 
scriptive and containing many fascinating passages. Con- 
ductor Damrosch and his men gave it a superb interpre- 
tation and made of it a composition well worth a place 
on an orchestral program. 

Another feature of the afteriioon was the Beethoven 
trio for oboe, clarinet, and English horn, played by Messrs. 
de Busscher, Langenus and Apchain. This was most in- 
teresting and proved a favorite with the auditors. The 
orchestra closed the program with Weber's ever popular 
“Euryanthe” overture. 

Philharmonic Society: Raoul Vidas, Soloist 


Raoul Vidas, soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
on Sunday afternoon at Carnegie Hall, found a warm and 
sympathetic audience awaiting him. And the filled house 
was not to be disappointed for the popular violinist ful 
filled every expectation in his beautiful performance of 
the Mendelssohn-Bartholdy concerto in E minor, op. 64. 
He was at his best, and well deserved the success he 
achieved. 

Deserving of no little interest was the work of Con- 
ductor Josef Stransky and his men for their splendid ren- 
dition of Schumann’s overture to “Genoveva,” op. 81, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, Caucasian Sketches of 
Ippolitow-Ivanow, and Debussy’s prelude, “The Afternoon 
of a Faun.” Two. Slavic dances, by Dvorak, light and 
melodious, ended the afternoon’s program, 


Gibson Makes Debut with Chicago Opera 


Dora Gibson, the soprano of New York, made her debut 
on January 4 with the Chicago Opera Association, and 
was given a hearty reception by Chicagoans. She sang 
the role of Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” giving her 
delineation the necessary ardent, jealous and pathetic 
touches. Miss Gibson will sing in “Aida” next Saturday 
evening, January II. 





HVING OF “SINGING” SOLDIDPRS. 
tal, camp musical director. The picture depicts the boys who were in the recent draft. 
well as our national hymns, and songs having patriotism as their theme. 


For forty-five minutes every day these soldiers are turned over to Mr, Rockwell, and during that time, while 
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ANNUAL PERFORMANCE OF “THE MESSIAH” 
STIRS HUGE AUDIENCE IN CHICAGO 


Apollo Club, Symphony Orchestra, Organ and Soloists Combine to Give Sacred 
Work an Unusual Presentation—Chadwick Conducts Own Symphony 
in Theodore Thomas’ Memorial Program—News Items 


Chicago, Il., January 4, 1919. 

The Apollo Club, true to its established custom, gave its 
Christmastide presentation of Handel’s “The Messiah” ac 
the Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, December 29. Un- 
der the experienced guidance of Harrison Wild, the united 
forces of the Apollo Club, the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Edgar Nelson, organist and the four necessary 
soloists, gave a thoroughly good orthodox presentment of 


the sacred work, Those who are interested in the future 
of oratorio as indicated by present leanings, will be glad 
to note that a very large audience assembled for this oc- 
casion, the work being given only once this year, instead 

of twice, as customary, To be sure, one hears very fre- 
que ntly the quasi-cynical suggestion that the annual “Mes- 
siah” performance is really a “religious occasion” and that 
people who support these affairs in Chicago and other 
cities do so, as a species of religious duty. In this very 


luxury-loving age, then, surely it is a good thing to have 
at least once a year this desirable musico religious appeal. 

In the broader choruses the best work was done, es- 
pecially in “Surely, Surely,” “And With His Stripes,” and 
the big numbers at the end, the “Worthy Is the Lamb,” 
“Blessing and Honor” and “Amen.” The “Hallelujah” 
chorus, which was taken fast enough to disarm all criticism 
from those who object to dragging—brought such applause 
from the audience that Mr. Wild and the chorus were 
obliged to bow their acknowledgments several times. Of 
the soloists, Orpha Kendall Holtsman, the soprano, did 
her best work in “Come Unto Him,” which she gave with 
feeling and good taste in conjunction with a pleasing tone- 
quality, Her “Rejoice Greatly” left things to be desired, 
in some of her florid work. 

Frederica Gerhardt Downing in spite of a sombre dark 


quality affected by many contralios nowadays, pleased the 
raascsc? DADDI 
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audience with her singing, especially in “He Shall Feed 
His Flock.” 

Robert Loren Quait sang the tenor music very accept- 
ably and was warmly applauded after “But Thou Didst 
Not Leave.” The lion’s share of the honors fell to Arthur 
Middleton, who stands today as one of the leading expo- 
nents of the best in oratorio singing. His dignified, broad 
style, freedom and elasticity of technic and unerring accu- 
racy stamp him as ideal in this work. 

The orchestral accompaniments and the organ (under 
Mr. Nelson’s skillful hands) were all that could be de- 
sired. Mr. Llewellyn was warmly applauded for his trum- 
pet obbligato to the aria “The Trumpet Shall Sound,” Mr. 
Middleton insisting on his sharing the applause. The 
“Pastoral Symphony” was beautifully played. 


The Chicago Woman’s Musical Club 


The New Year's receptions and artist recital of the 
Chicago Woman's Musical Club was held in the recital 
hall of the Fine Arts Building on Thursday afternoon, 
January 2. Preceding the concert Karleton Hackett lec- 
tured on “Music and the War.” The guests of honor were 
Giorgio Polacco, Guido Ciccolini, Marguerite Namara, 
Irene Pavloska, and Myrna Sharlow, Dora Gibson, and 
Evelyn Parnell, all members of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, The artists appearing on the program were Theo- 
dora Sturkow Ryder, pianist; Marjorie Dodge Warner, 
soprano, and Lucile Megahan Wynekoop, contralto. 


The Kellys in Chicago 

Among the distinguished visitors who came to Chicago 
to enjoy the holidays were Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly, 
now of Cincinnati. They were present at “The Messiah” 
performance of the Apollo Club on Sunday afternoon at 
the Auditorium and thanks are herein extended to Mr. 
Kelly for having given this office some very useful infor- 
mation regarding the performance. As it is well known, 
Mr. Kelly is not only one of the leading vocal teachers in 
the country, an erudite lecturer, a light in newspaperdom, 
but is also one of the most gifted of choral conductors, 
Mr. and Mrs, Kelly attended the opera throughout their 
stay here and returned to Cincinnati the latter part of this 
week, where they are popular with all music lovers of that 
city and where Mr. Kelly has added fame to the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory, where in his second year he has made a 
place unsurpassed in the history of this renowned insti- 
tution. 


Czerwonky’s Trio Played at Bush Conservatory 

At the Bush Conservatory, this week, at the “open 
house” which is being held every Friday evening, there 
was an especially interesting reading of the trio for violin, 
piano and cello by Richard Czerwonky, the prominent 
violinist and member of the Bush Conservatory faculty. 
The trio, which is still in manuscript, was presented by 
the composer; Edgar Nelson, pianist and Robert Am- 
brosius, cellist. These Friday evening affairs are cre- 
ating a great deal of interest among musicians of the 
city, as they are the occasion of informal meetings of 
the members and there is usually some interesting new 
work presented, 
Chadwick Shares Theodore Thomas’ Memorial Program 


Inasmuch as George W. Chadwick’s F major sym- 
phony is dedicated to Theodore Thomas and this week’s 
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‘programs of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra were a 


memorial to its founder, he was invited to conduct his 
symphony, which the late Conductor Thomas had in- 
serted in the orchestra’ 8 programs some time ago. One 
of the most prominent American composers, Mr. Chad- 
wick’s numbers have many times been included on the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s and other programs. 
His symphony has not, however, been played here since 
Theodore Thomas conducted it, and he has been dead 
fourteen years. Mr. Chadwick proved himself an au- 
thoritative conductor, and under his baton the sym- 
phony received a real virtuosic and finished perform- 
ance. At the hands of att appreciative public Mr. 
Chadwick received a most cordial welcome. The D 
major suite of Bach and Beethoven's fifth symphony 
formed the balance of the program and they received 
fine renditions under Eric Delamarter’s conductorship. 


Musical News Items 


Ethel Field Greenleaf is taking a vacation from her 
teaching at 904 Kimball Hall until January 6. She is 
spending the holidays with her husband, Ensign S. A. 
Greenleaf, in New York City. 

Lillian Thomas Johnston, soprano, and Addison Bris- 
coe, of the Metropolitan Conservatory, have appeared 
successfully in Baron Hirsch Woman’s Club program 
at the Morrison Hotel, Calvary Presbyterian Church 
(pastor’s anniversary), at Rev. Widderspoon’s church, 
and other recitals within the past six weeks. Mrs. 
Johnston's song interpretations are highly artistic, her 
style impressive; her system of teaching, it is conceded, 
benefits physically as well as musically. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Amparito Farrar’s Unusual Program 


Amparito Farrar, who has just returned from a four 
months’ tour of the battle fronts of Europe, where she has 
been untiring in her work of singing for the soldiers, is 
giving her annual song recital at Aeolian Hall, Monday 
evening, January 13, at 8 o'clock. The program of five 
groups consists of songs in English, French and Spanish, 
many of which will be heard for the first time and sev- 
- of which nave been written for and dedicated to Miss 

arrar. 

In the first group are two old songs of Gluck and 
Greiry, “Air de Iphigenie en Tauride” (1799) and “Air de 
Richard Coeur de Lion” (1784); “Absence,” by Berlioz, 
and the “Laughing Song” from “Manon Lescaut,” by 
Auber. The second group of four songs begins with 
Horsman’s “You Are the Evening Cloud” and includes two 
songs of Richard Hageman’s, “Do Not Go, My Love,” 
and a new one, “At the Well,” written and dedicated to 
Miss Farrar. The last song “Thunder Eagle,” by Elsie 
Deremeaux, is likewise written and dedicated to the so- 
prano. The first performance of Saint-Saéns’ new “Papil- 
lons” will serve to open the next group, followed by “En 
Sourdine,” by Hahn; “Sombrero,” by Chaminade, and 

“Quand tu Passes,” by Messager. The fourth group of 
five songs begins with a first per formance of “Songe,” by 
A. Caplet. Then follow two compositions, “Aux Damoy- 
selles Paresseuses” and “Estrenne a la Rose,” by the too 
seldom heard composer, G. Enesco, with “Recouillement,” 
by Debussy, and the first performance of his new song, 
“Ballade de Femmes de Paris.” 

The last group includes two songs written and dedicated 
to Miss Farrar by the talented young Russian composer, 
Julius Chaloff, “The Harvest Moon” and “To the Butter- 
ae ” Two Spanish songs conclude the program, “Cantar,” 

E. Granados, and the charming song of F, Di Nogero, 
hay ‘Love Is a Muleteer.” 


Sjoselius’ Illness Causes Cancellations 


Alice Sjoselius, soprano, who opened her first American 
concert tour with an auspicious appearance at Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, October 6, has been obliged to cancel her 
entire season, on the insistence of her doctor. When 
Miss Sjoselius returned from her first tour she went to 
Saratoga Springs Sanitarium for a few weeks’ rest. She 
was expected in New York on New Year’s Day and was 
to have resumed her concert work early in January with 
a concert at Providence, R. I. Word has just been re- 
ceived by her manager, Evelyn Hopper, that not only Jan- 
uary dates must be cancelled but “all engagements.” Dr. 
Baright makes plain he will not be responsible for Miss 
Sjoselius’ recovery “if she is expected to get well by cal- 
endar.” 

Miss Sjoselius’ sudden collapse is a great disappoint- 
ment both to herself and her manager, for bookings had 
been made for her as late as May 2. recy | would 
have opened a tour with dates in Massachusetts, Michigan 
and Minnesota, and an extensive tour of the west coast 
with a return, early in March, by way of St. Lomis, where 
Miss Sjoselius was to appear with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. 





Maggie Teyte Not in “Fra Diavolo” 

It is announced that Maggie Teyte will not, as planned, 
appear in “Fra Diavolo” when it is presented January 13 
at the Park Theatre. Instead she will sing in the two 
operas in which she made so pronounced a success earlier 
in the season, “Madame Butterfly,” and “Mignon.” The 
eer of Zerlina in “Fra Diavolo” will be sung by Bianca 

aroya. ‘ 
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Martinelli 


Sensational Triumphs for Him 


in Opera and Concert 


On December 27th He Sang Opera in English for the First Time in the 


Important Revival of Weber’s “Oberon” at the Metropolitan Opera House 





New York Papers, December 28, 1918 





Mr. Martinelli sang the difficult measures, both mar- 
tial and amorous, allotted him with energy and art. 
He was a gallant appearing Knight.--New York 
Times. 





Giovanni Martinelli sang the famous aria, “My 


Home Was E’er in the Battlefield,” with vigor and 


virtuosity and delivered the beautiful andante melody 
with lyric grace and expressiveness.—New York 


American. 











Mr. Martinelli sang with skill, vigor and remarkable 
effectiveness the taxing and at times unvocal music 


of Sir Huon.—New York Globe. 





Mr. Martinelli’s Huon was excellent in vigor, 


romance and of surprisingly good English diction.— 


New York Evening Sun. 
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By Special Arrangement With the Metropolitan Opera Company, Mr. 
Martinelli Will Fill a One Month’s Concert Tour This Winter 


in Response to Widespread Demands for His Services 





Feb. 16, Boston, Mass. Feb. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. Mar. 3, Richmond, Va. Mar. 15, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 18, New York Mozart Club Feb. 26, Utica, N. Y. Mar. 6,Reading, Pa. § Mar. 17, Rochester, N. Y. 
Feb. 20, Washington, D. C. Feb. 28, NewBrunswick,N. J. Mar. 13, Albany, N. Y. 








Mr. Martinelli Is Already Booked in the Spring for the Following Cities: 


PITTSBURGH, PA. DES MOINES, IA. WICHITA, KANS. ATLANTA, GA. 
TORONTO, CAN. PITTSBURGH, KANS. TULSA, OKLA. EVANSVILLE, IND. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. DENVER, COLO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. DAYTON, OHIO 























NOW BOOKING, SEASON 1919-1920 




















Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
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“THE LITTLE DEVIL 


OF THE KEYBOARD” 
HAS MANY GOOD IDEAS 


Winifred Byrd Says the Two Big Things in Music Are 
Simplicity and Sincerity—An Artist’s Character and 
Disposition Are Reflected in Her Work 


James Huneker, of the New York Times, called Wini- 
fred Byrd “the little devil of the keyboard” after her last 
Aeolian Hall reciial, while the critic of the New York 
Herald spoke of her as “the Puck of Pianodom.” These 
and many other enviable terms of praise were conferred 
little American pianist, who again took away 
New York's breath. Mr. Huneker’s inference was that 
“she blazed with temperament and she had the ‘energy 
of a demon.” He opened his review by saying that 
“Sparks flew from Aeolian Hall last night,” and then went 
on to mention her pia anistic merits. 

All the foregoing is mentioned merely to lead up to the 
fact that although she is “the little devil of the ke yboard,” 
Miss Byrd has by no means devilish ideas. Her views 
are sound and well backed by a remarkable intellect—an 
intellect that finds an expression in her work and one that 
responsible for the remark of the Evening 
“Most individual of young American pian- 
Yet 


upon the 


is perhaps 


Wi " ld's cr itic, 


ists with an astounding command of the keyboard.” 

with all, she is still the charming, unassuming girl that 

tinds her way to her audience’s heart even before her 

delicate finwers have touched the notes of the piano. 
When approached for her views on certain points, Miss 


MusicaL Courter representative: 


Simplicity and Sincerity 
just two things that I think are the very 
biggest in music after all—simplicity and sincerity. When 
you say that you have said it all. To be yourself and 
express that self sincerity. An artist plays, irrespective 
of her or his technical equipment, into his music what he 
is, and one who is at all psychological can read absolutely 
the character of the player or singer without any personal 
knowledge of them. For instance, if they be of an insin- 
cere nature you can quickly tell it. If they have an uncon- 
trollable temper, a spoiled nature or any of those things, 
they can readily be read in the style of playing. I have 
proven this to myself because I read the character and 
disposition of many artists even before I meet them, and 
after doing so { find I am right. 

“For instance, the spiritual and poetic nature of Guiomar 
Novaes is very noticeable in her playing and the sunny dis- 
position and healthy out-look of a boy like Mischa Levitzki 
we mirrored in his music.” 

Program Make-Up 
sourse of conversation changed and program 
make-up was discussed. Said the young artist: 

“A new artist the public wants to judge in familiar 
things because it likes to make comparisons in interpreta- 
tions with the same from other artists it has heard. A 
young artist cannot escape that and he might as well tackle 


tyrd said to a 


here are 


Then the c 
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it first as last. It would be much more clever for a new 
artist to play unfamiliar things so far as criticism goes, 
but he can’t de that forever and he must meet the other 
test. After ali, the general public wants to hear the com- 
positions that have held the public through their stability. 
That is the test, like Shakespeare, although somewhat hack- 
neyed, they are the great works. The poor critics, of 
course, like something new and something they haven't had 
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WINIFRED BYRD, 


The “little devil of the keyboard,” as James 
Huneker called this splendid young artist after 
her second Aeolian Hall recital on November 4, 
who will be heard in recital in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 25, Miss Byrd will play in Winston-Salem, 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls early in the New Year. 
Her third New York recital will be given some 
time in March. 
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to listen to for countless times. The general public, how- 
ever, is the one who attends the recital, pays the box office 
receipts, and it should be considered in the program make- 
up. I don’t mean to say there shouldn’t be any new novel- 
ties, but that they should be discreetly used. Programs 
should be divided to give something to every class. 





VANDERPOOL SONGS HAVE “GOOD STRIKING MELODY” 


Many Prominent Artists and Teachers Join in Praise of Compositions 











Frederick W. Vander- 
catching mel- 


thinks that 


Hugo Schmoll ( 
“very good striking, 


pool's songs have a 
ody.” He adds: 

A few Sundays ago a pupil of mine sang at a church and used 
one of your compositions, which was highly honored by the audi 
ence, She said that several people asked her what the name of 
the song was. This is the best judgment and proof of your compo- 
sitions—that they are good and deserve the best of criticism. 


Other interesting comments are as follows: 


I might say that I play and sing myself (although 1 am not an 
artist), and while I receive the selections of many composers, your 
songs are among those that I enjoy singing and playing best. 

(Signed) Erne. Toscu. 
various singers 


I have recommended with great pleasure to my 
: Dawn and 


the eerie songs: “I Did Not Know,’ “Senge. ‘of 
Twilight,” “Ye Moanin’ Mountains,” “A Song for You.” 
_ (Signed) Beatrice RAPHARL. 


I have been using your songs with great success, as the pupils 
seem to like them, All the numbers have proven most effective. 
They are written in a very lovely manner with due regard for 
melodic gratefulness and tinted throughout with your own har- 
monic gift. (Signed) Littian RosenTHAL. 


war work for the 


You no doubt know of my ude in Y. M. C, A, 
to sing 


past six months. Therefore, I have had no opportunity 
your songs yet, but I hope to do so before long. 
(Signed) FreperticK GuNSTER, 


teaching and recital ork, 


I wee a great deal in my “Songs of 
Dawn and Twilight,” “Ye Moanin’ Mountains,” “If “Spring.’ 
(Signed) D. MacLean 
I can use any of they are all splendid. I like par- 


your songs; 
Not Know, vio 
Lead On,” 


“Regret,” “My Little Sunflower,’ 
‘A Song for You.” 


(Signed) GerTruoe 


ticularly “I Did 


“Angel of Light, 
Hampton, 


your songs, and when I 
looking them over thor 
Joun Cuartes Tomas. 


much interested in some of 
shall take pleasure in 
(Signed) 


I am very 
have more time I 
oughly 


I shall sing “Values’’ with a great deal of pleasure and am look- 
ing forward to the new one to be dedicated to me. 


(Signed) Jutta Herwericn, 


I wish to congratulate you upon your success as a song writer 
and 1 will make a special feature of using your songs right along, 
as the more we do for American composers the more the com- 


posers will do for America. 
GANAPOL, 


(Signed) Boris L. 
I am singin two of your short songs as encores and like them 
very much. hey are “Design” and “Every Little Nail.” In the 
near future I will use “I Did Not Know” and “Heart of You.” 
Would you kindly send me a couple of copies of “Ye Moanin’ 
Mountains”? It looks good to me. 

(Signed) Joun Finnecan. 
is an effective solo, for it sings, I am using this song 
a great deal in my panening. I have also had success with your 
songs “If” and “A Song for You.” They are all good and I will 
welcome any new songs from your pen. 

(Signed) 


“Values” 


Frank Dosserrt. 


near future I hope to be able to include something of 
(Signed) Vivian GOSNELL, 


In the 
yours on a program. 

I am very en interested in some of your compositi®ns. I have 
used “I Did Not Know,” and “If,” with its odd words and effective 
melody, for years. 1 certainly will use “The Heart of You,” dedi- 
cated to my tenor, George Reimherr, and that little gem of an 
encore, “Every Little Nail.” (Signed) Apa Soper-Hveck, 





I am using quite a number of your songs in my teaching now— 
“I Did Not Know,” “The Heart of You,” Song for You,” 
“Regret,” “Ye Moanin’ Mountains” and ‘ Walues” —ail fine songs. 

(Signed) Tao van Yorx, 





I am using some of your songs, taught two today. I was quite 


interested in the song “’Neath the Autumn Moon. 





(Signed) Hereert Witper Greene. 
Have used several of them in teaching. Find them excellent, 
espevially “A Song for You.” Everybody loves it. That song “I 


Did Not Know” will also prove a winner. 


(Signed) Marcus Kecierman. 
our work and have had some of your 
e¢ Moanin’ Mountains.” 

(Signed) Frances MacLennan. 


We are interested in 
songs. I have learned “ 





It gives me great pleasure to inform you that both your com- 
positions, “I Did Not Know” and “Values,” which I rendered 
on December 5 before the Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn., 
were received enthusiastically. I had to repeat both. 

On December 8 I sang as an encore your song “Values,” with 
orchestra accompaniment of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
under the conductorship, of Emil Oberhoffer, and os ain scored a 
great success. (Signed) Curistine LANGENHAN, 

Caryl B. Storrs, of the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 
referred to the Vanderpool song as “another fine Amer- 


ican song.” 


Cottlow to Play for MacDowell Club 


On Sunday evening, January 12, Augusta Cottlow, dis- 
tinguished American pianist, will be heard in recital at the 
MacDowell Club. The announcement recalls to mind some 
interesting facts about both Miss Cottlowand the great com- 
poser whose name the club bears. When the former first 
embarked upon her musical career, the works of Mac- 
Dowell found in her a rare exponent and admirer. Al- 
though Miss Cottlow was practically alone in this, she 
nevertheless was instrumental in keeping them before a 
strangely forgetting public, and during her tournees abroad 
became especially noted for her programs, which never 
tailed to include the music of the Ameican composer. 


Yolanda Mero to Feature Chopin 
Yolanda Mero’s all-Chopin piano recital is announced 
for Monday afternoon, January 13, Aeolian Hall. Imme- 
diately after this concert Mme. Mero leaves for Cuba, 
where she will give a series of recitals. 
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The pianist and some of her friends snapped at Winthrop 
College, Rockhill, 8. C., where Miss Byrd played recently. 


Dramatic Appeal Most Potent 


“At the present stage with me the music that appeals 
to me the most is that which is dramatic and very vital. 
1 guess the dramatic things appeal to me because of the 
law of opposites. It is a good thing I am not an actress,” 
she laughed, “because I couldn't do such parts on account 
of my small size. I can do the dramatic things on the 
niano and do not have to limit myself to the small works, 
as one would suppose. I really find myself searching for 
compositions that have a great deal of vitality. I like an 
atmospheric, modern French, now and then, or a vague 
kind of a piece; but I feel I want to leave them for my 
old age. Then I can sit down and play things that don’t 
need wild emotions. The modern Russian school of com- 
position appeals to me particularly because of its vitality, 
which, I personally feel, that the modern French, although 
it expresses atmosphere in a delightful way, lacks. For 
instance, I ‘fell’ immediately for the works of Prokofieff. 
They are wild orgies of sound, but there’s vitality and a 
surge about them that’s tremendous.” 

“Are you going to use them on any of your programs?” 

“T will do so when I can secure them. Now one can’t 
get anything at the music stores. I consider Prokofieff one 
of the biggest talents in composition of the present day. 
His work possesses something that grips and will get the 
people by degrees. Going back to other composers I find 
that two who appeal the most are Mozart and Chopin. 
Widely different, I admit, but I find myself very ambitious 
to play these composers well. To be sure, to be eager to 
play Chopin well is not so original as to desire to be a 
good Mozart player. Mozart is much neglected by pianists. 
Perhaps, because he is so very difficult to play well without 
being grateful from a pianistic and public standpoint. 

Great Authority on Chopin 

“Apropos of Chopin, do you want to know who I con- 
sider one of the greatest authorities on him in the musical 
world to-day?” The writer mentioned the names of sev- 
eral well known artists of the keyboard. “No,” she re- 
plied, “it is not a pianist or interpretative artist, but James 
Gibbons Huneker, now writing musical reviews for the 
New York Times. Do you know he has written a hook 
on Chopin that is a masterpiece. It expresses the most 
intimate and sympathetic knowledge of every composition 
Chopin wrote that could only come from the most inspired 
divining of the real Chopin essence and spirit. It is a 
remarkable knowledge of Chopin which I think few pian- 
ists have. Great artists could learn from that book.” 

“Has it helped you?’ 

“Yes, by all means,” she answered. “By the way, his 
witty and altogether unique style of criticism is delightful 
and interesting to read, whether it roasts or praises. And 
what life he has given to the musical department of the 
New York Times!” And thus did Winifred Byrd uncon- 
sciously pay James Gibbons Huneker, the man who has 
inade the other critics “sit up and take notice,” a splendid 
tribute. pap x 


CINCINNATI HEARS FINE 
READING OF FRANCK WORK 





Ysaye and Cortot Unite in Giving French Classicist’s 
“Symphonic Variations”—Hadley’s “Bohemia” 
on Program 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 4, 1919. 


The sixth program of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra’s series of concerts in Emery Auditorium under the 
direction of Eugene Ysaye, was given Friday afternoon, 
January 3, with Alfred Cortot, pianist, as soloist. It was 
a program of contrasting features, and the orchestra 
scored its usual success and also introduced to local con- 
cert goers a pianist of exquisite art and musical finesse. 
The combination under the direction of Ysaye, made for 
some very happy moments particularly in a magnificent 
performance of the symphonic variations of César Franck, 
in the playing of which orchestra soloist and conductor 
reached their highest plane, and provided the finest effort 
of the afternoon. Just: why it has taken all these years 
for the composition to be presented in Cincinnati is some- 
thing beyond explanation. And as it was given yesterday 
by Cortot, with the orchestra under Ysaye furnishing a 
sympathetic and beautiful integral part with the soloist, 
it proved to be a joy of the purest ray serene. Easily it 
was the feature of the concert from every standpoint. 
Hadley’s spirited and colorful overture, “In Bohemia,” 
was played as the opening number and was given with 
commendable sweep and energy. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherazade” suite was the principal orchestral number. 
While Ysaye played it with great care and serious atten- 
tion, it was not among the best things he has done here 
since assuming the leadership of the orchestra. Emil 
Heermann played the violin solo passages exceedingly well. 
The brilliant “Roman Carnival” overture of Berlioz which 
closed the program, was given with splendid effect, and 
played in virtuoso style. 

Of the soloist, Alfred Cortot, it is perhaps best to say 
that he is artist first, pianist second. His sincere musical 
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teeling and his finesse are attributes which exceed in value 
the light and facile technic he commands. The C minor 
concerto of Saint-Saéns was given a hearing of rare charm 
and beauty, and made much more interesting than usual 
by the very manner of its performance. His delivery of 
the Cesar Franck symphonic variations was a memorable 
eccasion, and will long linger in the hearts of Cincinnati 
music lovers who were fortunate enough to hear it. In 
honor of the artist. the orchestra played the “Marseillaise,” 
with him standing in their midst. Cortot then responded 
with two encores, a wonderfully beautiful performance 
of his own arrangement of, Schubert’s “Litany,” in which 
his finely colored tone was exquisitely revealed, and a 
“Seguidilla” by the Spanish composer, Albanez. The con- 
cert was repeated Saturday night. R. F. S. 


PUPILS ENTHUSIASTIC 
ABOUT TEACHER’S METHOD 





Hattie Clapper Morris, Voice Specialist, Accomplishes 
Excellent Results 


Not so long ago, Hattie Clapper Morris was one of the 
well known solo contraltos of the metropolis, singing in 
oratorio concerts, soloist for choral clubs, as well as soloist 
of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church, and many of the 
best known conductors knew and appreciated her reliable 
work. Theodore Thomas was a warm admirer, and she 
often sang under his baton. 

It naturally followed that she became a teacher of voice, 
but this was not sufficient; she aspired to far more than 
that. Her researches and experiences led to deep study, 
the result being that she is a voice specialist, in the broad- 
est sense of the term. Her method follows a clearing out 
of the organs producing tones; she, herself, likens it to 





Photo by Marceau. 
HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
Contralto. 


the cleaning of the barrel of a gun. But the result is 
beyond any experience of the present writer, as an ob- 
server of vocal methods, for it gives the Morris pupils an 
amazing range, both high and low. 

Hattie Clapper Morris talks with conviction, under- 
standing, and enthusiasm. She has seen voices change, 
develop, grow heyond all belief, as the direct result of her 
plan of voice development. Many well known singers, 
both men and women, are pupils of hers, and are heard 
today in important stage productions. These men and 
women continue coming to her for the care and perfec- 
tion of the voice, and all hold a warm affection for her 
and her methods of vocal control. 

A sample case is that of a man over sixty years of age, 
whose voice has “cleared out” and resumed youthful qual- 
ity. With it his physical health has improved, and this is 
another feature of the Morris treatment of the voice and 
voice producing organs. Mrs. Morris says with earnest 
conviction : 

“I know I have something unbelievable in my treatment 
of the voice. I-know no soprano or contralto voices; all 
my singers atiain ranges enabling them to sing high or 
low as they desire. Similarly with tenors and basses, my 
men can sing any tones anywhere. A singer who is posi- 
tive she has no voice left is rejuvenated; no “cold” pre- 
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DO not see how the art of teaching singing 

can ever be standardized; the whole subject is 
too individual, too personal. The standard of ex- 
cellence cannot be cut and dried and bound fast by 
rules. 
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—Percy Rector Stephens. 
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EACHING ‘“'Singing’’ cannot be standardized ; 
but the law governing free tone emission can be 
standardized. Free tone emission has nothing to 
do with the individuality of the singer, nor has it 

anything to do with quality or interpretation, 
— Julius William Meyer. 





Are You Interested in This Subject ? 


A 


PAMPHLET containing a series of articles 
by Julius William Meyer, on the Technic of 
Singing will be sent free on request. 


Address: Department I, Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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vents any of my singers from singing. None of my sing- 
ers have throat ailments.” 

These and similar statements she is ready to prove, hav- 
ing the pupils with whom to do so, and a visit to the 
Morris studio is suggested to observe the truth of her 
statements. 

“The breath takes care of itself, when passages are 
cleared,” she says. “It is an absolute cure of catarrh. It 
enables one to sing with art, because there is no obstruc- 
tion to prevent. It can be acquired very quickly. My 
‘musical operation’—as I call it—clears out all cells and 
tubes. I have been a decade perfecting this, and now | 
know I can do it absolutely; it is almost uncanny, and 
even staggers me when I think of it. Immature voices, 
ruined voices I will make beautiful through clearing out 
all Passages. Daily lessons for awhile will accomplish 
this wonder 

An interesting visit to the Morris studio by the writer 
showed the process in part; after the “clearing out,” im- 
mediately the singer’s beautiful tones came to the fore, 
the pupil singing Adam’s Christmas song, “Holy Night.” 
Tt was interesting to witness the process and its effect, and 
to note the enthusiasm of the pupil over ‘the method and 
results, this particular pupil coming from the South. Mrs. 
Morris has pupils from many parts of the United States. 
All Morris pupils have this tremendous enthusiasm, for 
they best know what her work does for them. 


PITTSBURGH ENJOYS 
FRENCH ORCHESTRA 


Responds with Two Encores 


Ps 


Alfred Cortot, Soloist, 


Pittsburgh, a., January 2, 1919. 

One of the most fashionable audiences of the season 
zathered in the Syria Mosque on January 1 to hear the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra give its first and only con- 
cert in Pittsburgh on this tour. The audience was not 
only fashionable but large, there being about 3,000 in at 
tendance, and a more appreciative gathering has not been 
seen for some time. 

Under the quiet but firm baton of André Messager, the 
orchestra began the proceedings with “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” which was rendered in much better form 


than the French band gave it some time ago. The first 
number on the regular program was Vincent D’Indy’s 
“Wallenstein Camp.” followed by the Beethoven “Sym 


phonie ut Mineur,” No. 5. This number was played in 
excellent taste, and was a treat because it has been so long 
since we have had a number by one of the “old masters.” 
This in itself is significant. The most famous of all French 
orchestras, at the end of four years of suffering under and 
resistance to the spirit of modern Prussian “kultur,” does 
not hesitate to produce the works of the greatest of all 
German symphonic writers. But Beethoven is of the Ger 
many of long azo, and the French distinguish between the 
Germany of the past and the Germany of the present. The 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra certainly set us a fine ex 
ample of musical discrimination. M. Messager was com- 
pelled to bow many times in acknowledgment of the hearty 
applause, and at last had to wave his orchestra to stand 
and share in it. The third number on the program was 

“L’Apprenti Sorcier,” by Paul Dukas, which was rendered 
in a very descriptive manner. 

The soloist was Albert Cortot, pianist, who played with 
the orchestra Saint-Saéns’ fourth concerto. M. Cortot’s 
part in the renditien of this composition made a profound 
impression, and the audience gave him quite an ovation, to 
which he responded with two encores, something unusual 
for a symphony concert. 

The program was concluded with the playing of Lalo’s 

“Rhapsodie Norvegienne” and “Le rgameeases~ i “4 sg 
was a fitting climax for such a concert. t. W 


First Berkeley Club Concert a Success 

On Friday evening, January 3, the first concert of a 
series to be given by the Berkeley Tennis Club, of Orange, 
N. J., was held in the auditorium of Miss Beard’s Schooi 
for Girls. The artists of the evening were Charles Nor 
man Granville, baritone; Mrs. Hallett Gilberté, reader, and 
John Palmer, humorist. Bruno Huhn, the well known 
conductor, made his appearance as accompanist to Mr. 
Granville for one group of songs, while Hallett Gilbertée 
was at the piano for another group. 

Mr. Granville was in excellent voice and thoroughly 
aroused his audience to warm applause after each num 


ber. His voice is rich and sympathetic and he sings with 
good effect. His first group contained “Ah, Love But 
a Day,” “Contentment,” “Spring Serenade” and “You Is 
Jes’ as Sweet,” by Mr. Gilberte The serenade is a de 
lightful song and should be very popular—as. much as 
his other songs. The last group included old English, 
“Come, Let's Be Merry,” “The Happy Lover,” “The 
Sailor’s Life,” “The Twelve Days of Christmas” and “O 
No, John, No.” 

“The Devil's Love Song,” a dramatic number by Mr 


Gilberté, was one of the favorites of the concert 

Mrs, Gilberté, accompanied at the piano by her husband, 
delighted the audience with her musical reading of “The 
Waltz Quadrille.” Her other contribution was a mono 
logue, “The Clubs.” She is a novel addition to any 
program. Mr. Palmer was also well received. The second 
concert will take place on February 1, the artists being 
From Daly, poet-humorist, and Alexander Gunn, pianist. 
The Kasner String Quartet and Florence Mulford Hunt, 
contralto, will appear at the third on March 8. 


Pardee New York Recital, January 15 
Paula Pardee, the young American pianist will play a 
program of Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin and Liszt at her 
first Aeolian Hall recital, on Wednesday afternoon, Jan 
uary 15, at three o'clock 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CELEBRATES WAR 
VICTORY WITH TWO EXTRA CONCERTS 





Chorus of 150 Voices Assists—Additional Patriotic Programs Replace the Pair 
Postponed at Beginning of Season on Account of Epidemic—Elman 
Recital Draws Crowded House—Heifetz a Big Attraction 


Boston, Mass., January §, 
Leginska and Rosen Give Joint Concert 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, and Max Rosen, violinist, gave 
a joint concert in Symphony Hall, Sunday afternoon, De- 
Mme, Leginska played the Beethoven sonata, 
op. 53; etude, F major, etude, C sharp minor and the much 
plaved polonaise, op. 53, Chopin; rhapsody, No, 13, Liszt. 
Mr. Rosen played Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B minor and a 
group of short pieces as follows: “Summer Fdyll,” C. Bur- 
“Tarantella du Con- 
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leigh; “La Capricieuse,” Elgar; and 
cert,” Auer 
Mme. Leginska has deservedly won a large following in 


Boston, having often appeared here in recital, and last 
season she was one of the soloists with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. She was given a genuine and most en- 
thusiastic reception, evidently to her great satisfaction and 
pleasure. She gave a decidedly exact and painstaking per- 
iormance of the Beethoven sonata, but warmed quickly to 
the enthusiasm of her hearers se that in the Chopin group 
she was more the Leginska of last season. Brilliant and 
facile as of yore, played the two-etudes with rare 
voetic insight and unusual beauty of tone, her phrases were 
carcfully moulded and the melodic line preserved through- 


she 


out, It was, in fact, as beautiful playing as one could wish 
to hear. The polonaise, likewise the Liszt rhapsody, she 
plaved with virility and abandon, displaying abundantly 


her brilliant technic and surprising power. Her character- 
istic and attractive flourishes were in evidence and her 
enthusiasm met a ready response in her hearers. She was 
called on for many extra numbers and her joyful response 
would seem to indicate that she too enjoyed the afternoon. 

Mr. Rosen was heard for the first time in Boston and 
his debut was a distinct success from any standpoint. He 
is seriously intent in his work and it was not until near 
the end of his program that he evidenced his good nature 
by smiling unreservedly. His tone is one of great beauty 
- his technic proved abundant for the many demands 

vace upon it. With the exception of an occasional ten- 
es to terminate his phrases a little too abruptly, his 
playing was artistic and distinguished; he is evidently a 
musician as well as an exceptionally gifted violinist. He, 
too, was obliged to play at least a half dozen extra num- 
bers and the program was lengthened by at least half an 
hour 

Next Sunday afternoon, 
second recital of the season with Lieut. 
hack once more as his assisting artist. 


John McCormack will give his 
Donald McBeath 


Extra Symphony Concerts 


by the Boston Symphony 
Hall, Monday after- 


The first pair of extra concerts 
Orchestra was given in Symphony 
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Volume of Folk Songs Ever 
Published. 


MY FAVORITE FOLK SONGS 


By MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 


The Mogt Attractive 


4 
Price, $1.25 postpaid 
High Voice. 
1 Marcella Sembrich was the first among the great singers 


to reveal the treasures of folk song, and her knowledge 
of these gems from many lands is most extensive. More- 
over, she has had practical experience of those which 
were grateful to the singer and pleasing to delighted 
audiences, That she has grouped her favorites in this 
attractive volume is a boon to all music lovers; and sing 
ers who art increasingly using folk songs on their pro- 
grams will profit by Mme. Sembrich's inspired enterprise. 





These are the folk songs which Marcella Sembrich 
has sung so often in her concerts that the seal of 
public approval is stamped upon them all.—Musicar 
\ CouRtEn, 
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noon and Tuesday evening, December 30 and 31. The or- 
chestra was assisted by a chorus of 150 voices. These con- 
certs were for the two-fold purpose of celebrating the close 
of the year of victory and to replace the first pair of con- 
certs which had been postponed at the beginning of the 
season on account of the epidemic of influenza. 

The program was largely patriotic in nature, the first 
half being devoted to the national anthems of our Allies 
and G. W, Chadwick's new patriotic hymn, “Land of Our 
Hearts,” for chorus and orchestra. The second half was 
as follows: Overture, “Patrie.” Bizet; Te Deum, Verdi, 
chorus and orchestra; sixteenth century music from Giles 
Barnaby and other English composers, arranged by Mr. 
Rabaud; 150th Psalm, César Franck, chorus and orchestra; 
and jor the closing number, “America.” 

‘Lhe spirit of enthusiasm which one would naturally look 
for on such an occasion was nct particularly in evidence, 
although the program was very interesting and enjoyable 
The work of the chorus was not up to its standard and 
was lacking in spontaneity, but its task was not an easy 
one and the time for preparation was short. The orches- 
tral numbers were the outstanding features of the pro- 
gram, particularly the suite of Elizabethan music arranged 
by Mr. Rabaud. The purity and simplicity of the music 
was carefully preserved and the orchestration was dis- 
tinctly in keeping with the character of the music. The 
Bizet overture is not Bizet at his best, it has its stirring 
moments and the orchestra made the most of its oppor- 
tunities. Mr. Chadwick’s hymn was heard for the first 
time in Boston, although it had been sung previously at 
the Norfolk, Conn., festival last summer. The poem to 
which the music was written, is by John Ingham, of Phil- 
adelphia, and had been used by Mr. Chadwick's classes in 
composition at the New England Conservatory of Music as 
an exercise in song composition. The musical setting en- 
hances the beauty of the poem and is dignified throughout. 
It has nobility and unusual beauty, particularly in the open- 
ing and closing stanzas. 

It was in the noble 150th Psalm that the chorus did its 
most effective work, singing with dignity, precision and 
understanding. =It was a fervent and eloquent close to the 
program and, followed as it was by “America,” it gave a 
refreshing note of exaltation to the occasion. 


Joseph Bonnet’s Second Recital 


Mr, Bonnet gave his second program of organ music at 
Emmanuel Church, Sunday evening, December 29. In gen- 
eral. his program was of similar character to the one 
played at his first recital, a week ago. He played the Bach 
G minor fugue with flexibility and warmth, a certain spirit 
of modernism pervaded the work and people who have 
long been accustomed to hearing the usual academic play- 
ing of this composer with more or less resignation, realized 
that Bach is, after all, understandable and can be made 
enjoyable to the layman as well as to the serious student. 
Boston owes a great debt of gratitude to the generous 
patrons and patronesses who made it possible for so many 
people to hear this great organ virtuoso. 


Mischa Elman at Symphony Hall 


renowned and 
gave a re- 


Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, 
admired by a constantly increasing public, 
cital in Symphony Hall, Friday evening, January 3. 
Roston is a conservative city and Friday evening is a 
most unusual time for a recital in Symphony Hall, but, 
custom notwithstanding, the hall was filled and many 
had to be content to stand. His program was interest- 
ing and aptly chosen to display his exceptional attain- 
ments as a virtuoso. He played the Nachez concerto 
in A major; Vieuxtemps’ well known concerto in A 
minor; an unfamiliar poeme by Chausson; largo, Gluck; 
waltz, Hummel; Franko’s arrangement of the “Hymn 
to the Sun,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Dans Lor Bois,” Paga- 
nini-Voegrich, and polonaise in A major, Wieniawski. 

Mr. Elman, now in the zenith of his powers, played 
with all his accustomed fervor and eloquence, happily 
tempered by a commendable refinement of tone and 
interpretation. The passing years are having a ripen- 
ing effect on his art, his playing is more subtle and 
subjective than heretofore, and he no longer makes 
such a direct appeal to his hearers in the second bal- 
cony. His program, short in itself, was more than 
doubled in length by way of the many extra numbers 
he was called upon to play. His audience, enthusiastic 
in its approval, was insistent in its demands and he was 
generous in his response. One of the pioneers of the 
present generation of Russian violinists, he continues 
to grow artistically, and his recital of Friday was far 
ae — the best of the many he has given in Boston 
thus far. 


Heifetz with Boston Symphony 


Jascha Heifetz, the youthful violinist, whose extraor- 
dinary talent amounts to genius, was the assisting artist 
at the concerts given by the Symphony Orchestra, Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, January 3 and 4. 
He played the familiar and impressive Beethoven con- 
certo in D major with all his attributed technical mas- 
tery and purity of tone. His performance was as near 
perfection as anything could be and still be human, his 
dignified and serious treatment of the work was worthy 
of an artist double his years, his regard for the inten- 
tions of the composer was most praiseworthy, and the 
way in which his solo passages emerged from the or- 
chestral accompaniment, as well as the manner in 
which they returned thereto. was a splendid example of 
an artist whose feeling for the work was far above any 
attempt at self exploitation, He was recalled repeatedly 
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GREEK EVANS IS A SUCCESSFUL 
SINGER. 


Greek Hvans is one of the very popular singers 
whose appeal is to the general musical public, 
even though his art has enough musicianly quali- 
ties to intercst also the discriminative connois- 
seur of vocal matters. Mr. Hvans is particularly 
well known to the patrons of the Rialto Theatre, 
New York, where he delivered that phenomenally 
popular number, “The Rose of No Man’s Land,” 
and earned most enthusiastic plaudits for his 
rendition, He is a young singer whose future is 
certain to be’ out of the ordinary, because, in ad- 
dition to possessing ability, he is blessed also with 
that rare gift of intelligence which keeps him 
working and studying to realize the very large 
ambition which he has set for himself. 












with great enthusiasm, and justly so. Mr. Rabaud de- 
serves especial mention for his part of the perform- 
ance; his operatic training has fitted him admirably for 
accompanying, and his regard for the individuality of 
the artist was most commendable. The orchestral num- 
bers were Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Antar” symphony and 
Ravel’s “Rhapsodie Espagnole’—strange company for 
Beethoven, but, as it proved, most effectively contrast- 
ed. The “Antar” symphony teems with the odor and 
flavor of the Orient; it depicts, with a spirit of mys- 
ticism, the vastness of the desert and the sensuous at- 
mosphere which pervades the tale of this Syrian hero. 
It was written in the composer’s younger days with all 
the imagination and enthusiasm of youth, an , although 
not his greatest work, it remains today a vital, throb- 
bing piece, plainly objective in conception and telling 
in its effect on the emotions of its hearers. 

How similar, yet strangely unlike, is Ravel’s Spanish 
fantasy. What the Russian accomplishes by a lavish, 
often prodigal use of his color laden brush, the French 
composer does by carefully conserved and finely de- 
lineated tones of black and white. Cleverly conceived 
dance rhythms make their appeal to the emotions of 
the audience, but the other means which he employs 
appeal to the ear alone. It is an excellent example of 
arriving at the same end by two totally different and 
absolutely opposed methods. The rhapsody might 
very properly -have been called a tone poem in four 
movements. 

Mr. Rabaud was most eloquent in his reading of 
both the scores, and the audience, which, by the way, 
tilled the few usually vacant seats, gave abundant and 
unmistakable evidence of its approval of the splendid 
performance. It was, without doubt, the most inter- 
esting and enjoyable program which has been presented 
this season. There will be no concerts this coming 
week, as the orchestra is to be on the road. Mr. Frad- 
kin, the new concertmaster, is announced as soloist at 
the next pair of concerts; he will play Mendelssohn's 
concerto in E minor. Re. 


The professional desiring stylishly at- 
tractive frocks and gowns will find them 
here first and at a moderate price. A 
visit to Mme. Tafel is well worth while. 





Tailleurs 


206 West 44th Street, New York City 
Opposite Hotel Astor 
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FRIEDHEIM OPENS 
NEW PIANO SCHOOL 


Adopts Liszt’s Unique Method of Teaching 


Like his master, Franz Liszt, the eminent Russian pian- 
ist, Arthur Friedheim, and interpreter of Liszt, will devote 
in the future a greater part of his time as a pedagogue. 
Previously accepting only a few advanced pupils, he has 
decided to help the large mass as well. is slogan is 
“America first”—no more studying abroad. Hence the 
artist has established a piano school at Steinway Hall, 
New York City, where he will be assisted by his former 
pupils, or: s Kremer, late head of the Lincoln Music 
College; Charles Marchand, Fred Kahn, Clara Erlen- 
baum and Harry Rowe Shelley, the noted composer and 
organist, who will be in charge of the theoretical depart- 
ment. Mr. Friedheim will consider also those students 
who do not feel that they can afford private lessons by re- 
verting to a class system that has been proven by several 
of the great masters abroad with wonderful success. 

Mr. Friedheim’s classes will consist of eight students 





ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 
Diatinguished pianist and teacher, 


and each student will receive twenty minutes individual 
instruction and the balance of the period will be spent in 
listening to the others, taking notes of the comments of 
the instructor and making criticisms on paper,:which will 
be read before the class as a whole. This method of 
instruction accomplishes a threefold purpose : First, it 
teaches the pupil how not to play; second, it gives oppor- 
tunity to widen knowledge of the classics by hearing most 
of the great works played and criticized, whereas the 
individual pupil is limited to the composition given during 
the private course; third, class playing tends to remove 
that dreaded stage fright and nervousness when playing 
before an audience, particularly a critical one. Classes 
are, without exception, the most critical kind of an audi- 
ence. 

In a way Franz Liszt worked this idea out to the 
fullest perfection and to copy such a master can be no 
crime. The school will be under the management of 
Arthur Friedheim’s impresario, Paul Sydow, Times Build- 
ing, from whom catalogs and further information can 
be obtained. 


Herbert Dittler Returns to New York 


Herbert Dittler, the young American violinist, returned 
to the metropolis a week ago, having received his honor- 
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able discharge from the United States Army. Mr. Dit- 
tler enlisted a year ago, was sent to Cornell University 
at Ithaca, N. Y., to the Ground Aviation School to take 
a course in machine gunnery, where he qualified as ma- 
chine gun instructor after passing the Government ex- 
aminations, and was assigned to that school (one of the 
largest in 'the country) as an instructor. After remain- 
ing there nine months, and trving repeatedly to be trans- 
ferred to an overseas division, he was finally sent to Camp 
Hancock, Ga., to the Central Machine Gun Officers’ Train- 
ing School, and had only a few weeks left to complete the 
course and get a commission when the armistice was 
signed. 

Mr. Dittler has decided again to make New York his 
home and continue his activities as soloist and teacher, 
as well as resume his work as conductor of the Columbia 
University Orchestra. He has been associated with Theo- 
dore Spiering for a number of years, and was conductor 
and teacher of the Princeton University Orchestra until 
his enlistment in the U. S. service. He will resume his 
former activities immediately. 


MIDNIGHT CONCERTS > 
THE LATEST FASHION 





The Paris Conservatoire Orchestra Starts Something 
New in Montreal—Magdalene Brard Makes 
American Debut 


The French are proverbially conservative, but that they 
can rapidly assimilate American ideas has been shown re- 
peatedly in the last few years. Perhaps the management 
of the Paris Conservatoire—which, after all, is not French, 
but American, thus almost spoiling the opening sentence 
got the idea from Flo Ziegfeld and his “Midnight Follies,” 
or perhaps it did not. Be that as it-may, that most con- 
servative of all orchestral bodies, the orchestra of the 
Paris Conservatoire, has been holding midnight revels of 
its own in the most French of American cities, Montreal. 

The orchestra sailed from New York on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 7, on board the S. S. Espagne, and the only dates upon 
which the concerts which Montreal so much desired could 
be squeezed in were the preceding Saturday and Sunday, 
January 4 and 5. Alas, every suitable auditorium in Mon- 
treal was busy for both those dates; bit, nothing daunted, 
the management solved the problem by an adaptation of 
the Ziegfeld idea, and on Saturday evening, January 4, 
beginning at 11 p. m. and again at the same hour the 
next evening there were given two unique concerts. It 
was quarter of two in the morning before André Mes- 
sager laid down his baton on both occasions and not a 
member of the audience had left. The house was crowded 
for both concerts, receipts going over $4,400 for Saturday 
and $5,700 for Sunday at advanced prices. Magdalene 
Brard, the thirteen year old piano prodigy, who is a pupil 
of Alfred Cortot, made her American debut at these con- 
certs and is said to have created quite a sensation. She 
will be heard in New York soon. 
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CARUSO NOW POLICE CAPTAIN 


Capitano 





Enrico é divenuto dei 


Reservisti 


A few.days ago Captain Nahan Franko, C. P. R. P. 
D. N. Y. C, walked into the apartment of Commenda 
tore Enrico Caruso in the full blue of his uniform and 
placed the formidable singer under arrest. 

‘Enrico,” said the violinist-captain to the tenor-com- 
mendatore, “don’t attempt to escape!” 

“T don’t want to escape,” answered Enrico. 
the matter?” 

“Few do escape it,” murmured Nahan, pinning a large 
badge on the tenor’s breast. 

After Enrico had assured himself that it was 
neither a second hand Iron Cross nor even the Croix 
de Guerre which had been wished onto him, he read the 
communication accompanying the badge and discov- 
ered that somebody named Inspector Jack Dwyer said 
that he was from now on and hence forevermore a cap 
tain of the Police Reserves of the Police Department 
of the City of New York—which is what all those let- 
ters up above after Franko’s name also stand for. 

Enrico shrugged his shoulders. “Well,” said he, “! 
insisted upon singing for them when they had thei 
great time down at Sheepshead last summer, and I sup- 
pose I had to expect it. Zirato, bring out the ice chest! 
I've got another decoration to put on the ghiaccio.” 


Commendatore 


“What's 











FREDERICK JACOBI 


== COMPOSER = 


Three charming encore songs: 


“The Lock” 
“Paradox” 
““A Mock Song”’ 


Three Songs from the Hindu: 


(Just out) 
“The Faery Isle of Janjira”’ 
“In the Night” 
“Love and Death” 


Published by G. Schirmer, New York 





“NOCTURNE” for String-Quartet (manu- 
script) initial performance by the Cham- 
ber Music Society of San Francisco in 
San Francisco on January 7, 1919. 

































“A Perfect Voice” 
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One of the Most Interesting Voices Heard in Concert This Season 
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ERNESTINE SCHUMANN -HEINK 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 


“The Voice Supreme’ 


Concert bookings made exclusively through WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc., . 





. Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ERNESTO BERUMEN FINDS AMERICANS 


AS TALENTED AS THE EUROPEANS 


Mexican Pianist Astonishes Music Lovers with 
Brilliant Technic and Fine Art 





About four years ago there came to New York a young 
pianist, Ernesto Berumen, who astonished the 
staid music lovers with his brilliant technic and fine art. 
As a result, since that time Mr. Berumen has always been 
“the brilliant Mexican pianist,” a title which 

During these four years Mr. Berumen 
and taught in New York 


Does Double Work 


work and teaching at the same time is 

ither difficult to accomplish,” the pianist told a Musicat 
Courrer writer recently. “I might say that it becomes al- 
In order that I should not have to give 
public, I have limited myself in teaching. 
leaching to me is very fascinating, and 
myself neglecting my own work.” 


in America 


Me xICan 


refered to as 
he justly earned 


has concertized 


Doing concert 


most impossibl 
up my playing im 
1 had to do it 
very often I found 


Fine Talent 


talent you have 
ndeed,” was the 
d have seen talent 
and while I do 


encountered ?” 

quick response “| have 
from all the nations 
admit the Balkan 
have in this country just as much, if 
in those students from the South 
have more spirit and temperament and 
pupils. I find in the East excellent 
to work 

am much interested in three of 


‘How is the 
“Very fine 
been abroad at 
Russia, Poland, etc 
talent 18 great, we 
not more Particularly 
and West They 
are among my best 
material with which 
“At the present time | 








NEW SONGS 


Net 50c 





Rock, Rock O Weary World . 
Two keys, with violin ad lib. 

Renouncement— Two keys . 

0, Men from the Fields —Two keys 

Ye that Have Faith—Two keys - 

Trust Thou, Thy Love—Onekey - Net 50c 


The Wild Ride - Net 75c 
Baritone solo, written for Louis Gran veure 


*Published also in an arrangement as @ part-song for male voices 15c 


J. FISCHER & BRO., New York 
Fourth Avenue end Eighth Street (Astor Place) 


Net 60c 
Net 50c 
Net 50c 
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my pupils, for whom I see a future. Two are yet boys, and 
ihe other is a lady from the West.” 

Mr. Berumen said that he had noticed that his men 
pupils get along faster than the girls, but the latter play 
just as beautifully. 


Made Real Debut in New York 


While Mr. Berumen played abroad a little while after 
his graduation in such cities as London, Paris, Berlin, 
etc., and intended making a tour with several of the lead- 
ing crchestras when the war broke out, his real debut 
was made in New York last year. He presented an in- 
teresting program, and his audience was made distin- 
guished by the presence of such artists as Sembrich and 
Matzenauer. 

In spite of the fact that his concert came on the same 
day as Galli-Curci’s first appearance in New York and a 
performance of “Prophéte” with Caruso and the Flonzaley 
Quartet concert, Mr. Berumen succeeded in creating much 
interest. The critics, too, wrote most encouragingly about 
his art. 


Will Introduce Mexican Works 


When asked if he had introduced any of the works of 
Mexican composers, the pianist said: 

“No, but this year I shall do so. One of the modern com- 
posers is Poncé, who has arranged some folksongs for 
piano and orchestra. These are very beautiful and ex- 
tremely effective. You do not know, perhaps, that the 
Mexican people are musical by nature, but as a general 
thing they have not the means to cultivate that love for 
music.” 


First Played at Age of Three 


Mr. Berumen must have been more fortunate than most 
of his countrymen, for he began playing as early as three 


UNUM a, 


WTAE TA UT MTOR 


my 


ERNESTO BERUMEN, = 
Pianist. = 


cad 
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he was the only pianist (even so 
His mother, who was a very 
fine teacher, taught him first, and when he was older a 
teacher used to come to the house. The father opposed 
the idea of a musical education for the two little Berumen 
boys, but as is usually the case, they persisted in spite of 
his objections. 

Mr. Berumen confessed that he didn’t begin to take his 
music seriously until ten years ago. He studied in Paris 
for two years under George De Lausnay, a pupil of Die- 

mer. He also spent six years at Leipzig, where he got 
good technical foundation. 


Played for Leschetizky 


In 1910 Mr. Berumen played for Leschetizky, who was 
mosi kind and complimented the young artist upon his 
vork, and also gave him permission to attend his class. 
Mr. Berumen says that although he does not call himself 
a pupil of his, he gained a great deal of good from attend- 
ing the class for three months. 

Then the young pianist returned to Paris, where he pro- 
ceeded to work out his repertoire by himself, and he has 
continued to do so ever since. 


Second Recital on February 20 


Mr. Berumen’s second New York recital will take place 
at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of February 20. Among 
his numbers will be the Bach-Liszt fantasie and fugue in 
G minor and a ballad by Grieg. The new works will in- 
clude the Granades concerto allegro and two modern 
compesitions by Liapounoff, who Mr. Berumen considers 
the most pianistic composer among the Russians. 


Has Many Excellent Pupils 


Erin Ballard, Mme. Alda’s excellent young accompanist, 
is a pupil of both Ernesto Berumen and Frank La Forge. 
Another Berumen pupil of merit is Rosamond Crawford, 
who possesses “a remarkable talent and tremendous 
strength,” to quote her teacher. Elvin Smith and Louis 
Meslin are the two extraordinary young men pupils. The 
former is fifteen and the latter eighteen. Ata recent pupils’ 
recital at the La Forge studios both young pianists aston- 
ished the exacting audience. pe 


years of age. In fact, 
young) in the whole town. 
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JACQUES GORDON, 


Who is now a member of the Berkshire String Quartet, is a 
young Russian from the city of Odessa, who came to this 
country at the beginning of the European War, At the age 
of seven, he entered the Imperial Conservatory of Odessa, 
where he studied violin under Professor Stupka, and theory 
with the noted Russian composer, Malishevsky, who is also 
the director of the conservatory. When but thirteen years 
of age, he was a prize pupil of the conservatory, later adding 
other laurels to this distinction. In 1913 he received a gold 
medal from the ew-Czar, at the three hundred years’ Festival 
of the Romanoff’s dynasty. Mr. Gordon has concertized with 
great success in Russia and France, The outbreak of the 
Huropean War found him playing in the largest cities of 
Germany, with a marked success, and only as a special favor 
granted by the Mayor of the City of Mannheim was he 
permitted to leave Germany to go to a neutral country. In 
the United States, Jacques Gordon has won a genuine suc- 
cess, both in his concerts and recitals, ag well as in his ap- 
pearances as soloist with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 





Madeline Giller Recital at American Institute 


Madeline Giller, a young girl just out of high school, 
gave a recital of piano music at the American Institute 
of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, on January 
3, with a program running from Bach to MacDowell. 
Playing from memory, it was certainly a feat to get 
through with the Bach chromatic fantasia and fugue 
with only one little slip. It is said she had never be- 
fore memorized a Bach fugue. All the more credit to 
the mentality and sincerity which preduced such re- 
sults! A Chopin ballad (in G minor) was one of her 
best performances, while the playing of MacDowell’s 
concert study in F sharp major showed finely developed 
technic and musical aplomb. It was indeed “very clever 
playing,” as one observer put it, and so successful that 
Miss Chittenden (whose pupil she is) plans another re- 
cital for her at the end of the season. Works by Bee- 
thoven, Sinding, Moszkowski and Debussy completed 
her list. 


Marcella Craft Under Winton Management 


The Musica Courter learns that Marcella Craft, the 
well known concert: and operatic soprano, who has won a 
reputation for herself in her native country quite equal 
to the splendid one which was hers abroad before the war, 
is now under the management of Winton & Livingston, 

Aeolian Hall, New York. 


cpr Hall 
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Flonzaleys to Give Second 
“In Memoriam” Concert 


The second New York subscription concert of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet on January 21 will be, like the first, an “In 
Memoriam” concert, a tribute of admiration and gratitude 
paid to the memory of one of the numerous French artist 
heroes who found duty to country stronger than duty to 
art, and gave gallantly their lives for the glory of France 

- and the betterment of the world. 

Paul Roussel is the name of the hero. In a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Bailly, the eminent Parisian viola player, 
Mrs. Roussel, the widow, gives the following touching 
details about _the departed composer and his “Quatuor 
inacheve,” which soon will be presented by the Flonzaley 
Quartet : 

Paris, October 28, 1918. 

My husband, Paul Roussel, was born in Wattrelos (Nord) on 
May 11, 1884. After having won the highest distinctions for the 
violin and for harmony at the Conservatory of Lille, he came to 
Paris, entered the Conservatoire de Musique, studied a few years 
with Xavier Leroux and Paul Vidal and obtained finally the first 
prize for harmony counterpoint and fugue. 

In 1914, the prize ulle was accorded him for the first 
movement of his “Unfinished Quartet.” He has written a good 
number of songs and several pieces for the harp and the violin. 

How many times, since the mobilization, has he not dreamed 
of finishing his beloved Quatuor! And how many beautiful plans 
had he made for future compositions! 

I must tell you that he was unable to compete for the Prix de 
Rome, which is reserved lusively for bachelors. He preferred to 
renounce this honor and marry. We were class chums. 

My husband reached Sedan on August 5, 1914, from Holland, 








PAUL ROUSSEL, 
In a “dugout” in the first line trenches in France. 


where at the outbreuk of the war we found ourselves with the 
Lamoureux Orchestra. He took part in the battle of the Marne 
and remained in the trenches, near Reims, for about two years, 
perinteeiing in several attacks. He had been proposed for the 
Croix de Guerre. In June, 1916, his regiment left for Verdun. 
It was almost entirely massacred. Only a few men survived, my 
husband among them. But one night, in spite of the remonstrations 
of his friends, he left his trench in search of water for a dying 
comrade. It was his last act of charity, and the last of his chivalric 
deeds. No one has ever seen him since. 


Paid vs. Gratuitous Services of Artists 


Clara Clemens is always greatly interested in the welfare 
of her fellow artists, particularly those who have just 
embarked on their careers. In Mrs. David Allen Camp- 
bell, of the Federation of Musical Clubs, she has found 
an ardent supporter of a belief she has held for some time. 

“It is our idea,” said Mme. Clemens, “to make such 
plans as are practical, and which will do away with the 
practice of artists giving their services gratuitously for 
the sake of getting a little prestige and publicity. This 
practice has grown until it now assumes the proportions of 
an actual menace to the younger artists. I do not refer 
to those artists who are giving their services fomsome 
worthy charity; on the contrary, each and every one of 
us should have done whatever was possible to alléviate 
war’s sorrows. But unless the receipts of the concert are 
to be donated to charity, I can see no reason why an artist 
should be asked to serve without a fee. 

“It has gotten to a point where it is simply ridiculous. 
People who wouldn’t think of asking a messenger boy to 
go to the corner without giving him a quarter, will call 
up an artist on the telephone and in the most assured 
manner say: ‘I’m having a dinner party tomorrow night, 
and I wondered if yeu would care to come up and sing 
just a few songs. Just why they will go out and spend 
$so for some silly trinket, but refuse to pay the same sum 
to some young artist who is probably in need of it, I don’t 
understand. This is probably due, in some degree, to 
the fact that so many society women have gone in for 
professions ‘because it’s so smart, you know.’ They don’t 
need the money, and after making their debut, are glad 
to accept engagements because the sound of applause and 
murmurs of approbation are music to their ears. 

“Then there is the tender hearted man who wants to 
educate the public—‘The public should be made to appre- 
ciate good music.’ That is true enough. It should; but 
not at the expense of the young artists. As to the matter 
of giving the public music absolutely without cost, that 
is hardly the work of any individual. The individual 
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may be of great help in getting the city to back up such 
a scheme, and the city could surely afford to pay the 
artist a small sum. The need for good music grows all 
the time, and the war has given conclusive proof of its 
excellent influence. .The only solution to the problem lies 
in organized effort. The artist must be prevented from 
giving his services gratuitously, just as the orchestral 
player cannot perform without a fee, even if he will. 


A Tale of the High C’s 


Included among the passéngers on board a ship crossing 
the Atlantic was a man who stuttered. One day he went 
up to the captain of the ship to speak to him. 

“S-s-s-s-s-s,” stuttered the man. 

“Oh, I can’t be bothered,” said the captain, angrily; “go 
to somebody else.” 

The man tried to speak to everybody on board the ship, 
but ncene could wait to hear what he had to say. At last 
he came to the captain again. 

“Look here,” said the captain, “I can tell you what to do 
when you want to say anything: you should sing it.” 
Then suddenly, in a tragic voice, the man commenced to 
sing: 

“Should auld acquaintance be forgot and never brought 
to mind? 

The blooming cook’s fell overboard: and is twenty miles 
behind.” —London Tit Bits. 





Rachmaninoff to Play First Piano Concerto 


Modest Altschuler, conductor of the Russian Symphony 
Society, will have as soloist for the next pair of concerts 
at Carnegie Hall (Tuesday evening, January 28, and 
Wednesday afternoon, January 29) the eminent Russian 
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composer-pianist, Sergei Rachmaninoff, whose recent piano 
recital was declared, by those most competent to judge, 
one of the most memorable events of this as well as many 
another musical season in New York. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff, who shares with Glazounoff, now 
that the veteran Rimsky-Korsakoff is dead, the honor of 
upholding the traditions of the young Russian school, will 
on this occasion of his appearance with the Russian Sym- 
phony Society, play from manuscript a completely re 
vised version of his first piano concerto. The changes 
made in the composition are so numerous as to entitle it 
to the name.of a novelty. Mr. Rachmaninoff will play the 
concerto at both concerts, 


Portland Navy Men Hear Ethelynde Smith 

Ethelynde Smith, soprano, recently received an emer- 
gency call from the director of activities in the district 
of Portland, Me., asking her if she would sing for 300 


U. S. Navy men who had just arrived in port. Within 
fifteen minutes Miss Smith had her program mapped out, 
and with her accompanist, Lois Mills, was soon at the hall. 


When she sang Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come” the 
ipplause was so persistent that she had to repeat it. On 
December 15, Miss Smith filled a return engagement at the 
Fort Williams Y. M. C. A., giving an hour’s program, and 
on this occasion also Miss Mills was the accompanist. 


Sophie Braslau Sings Mana-Zucca Song 
Sophie Braslau sang Mana-Zucca's “Sleep, My Darling,” 
at her recital last Sunday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, with 
signal success. She was obliged to repeat it. This little 
song is destined to win great popularity, as it is of the most 
appealing kind. Surely Miss Braslau made one think so 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








PIZZI & CO., BOLOGNA, ITALY 


“La Guerra,” Three Dances for Orchestra, F. Balilla 
Pratella 


It is the piano solo arrangement, made by the composer himself, 
which has been sent in for review. This is essentially futuristic 
music in which strange discords are strung together in a way that 
sets at naught all the accepted rules of harmony. Evidently the 
composer is pelted entirely by his own judgment and taste. This 
method is either the best or the worst. There is no middle ground 
of respectability, It may safely be said that there is no immediate 
popularity in store for these three dances, but no doubt with the 
orchestra they would make a brilliant and striking effect when played 
with the necessary Italian spirit and accent. The piano version 
fills twenty-six pages, but there are not twenty-six concords in it. 


ENOCH & SONS, LONDON 





“The Home Bells Are Ringing,” Ivor Novello 


A new song by the composer of a recent success of enormous pro- 
portions must command the attention of the public. This song has 
the singable tune, the playable accompaniment, the marchable rhythm 
of a truly popular song. The composer has done his work fittingly. 
It now remains with the public to accept or reject it, according to 
the well known caprice of publics in general. 


BOOSEY & CO., NEW YORK 
“I Shall Meet You,” Wilfrid Sanderson 


This ballad in the popular English style by a composer who has 
had a number of successful songs will be particularly suitable just 
at present when so many are turning homeward f10m over the 
sea. The words are by E. M. Chesham, 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, BOSTON 


“Hymn Before Action,” Ralph Lyman Baldwin 


Rudyard Kipling’s “The Seven Seas” supplied the lyric for this 
four part song for men’s voices, which the composer oe set in a 
martial manner with the rhythm of a march and with melodies that 
lie where the leading tenor voices are bright and penetennne, _Pos- 
sibly the work was meant for use in war time while the spirit of 
the nation was fired with enthusiasm and determination to win at 
any cost, But though the war has put an end to many a martial 
song by coming to an abrupt end, there ought to be a permanent 
and normal interest in the combined work of Rudyard Kipling 
and the composer of this powerful choral march. 


CARL FISHER, NEW YORK 


“Bandanna Sketches,” Clarence Cameron White 


These called spirituals, 
transcribed for the violin with piano accompaniment. An_ explana- 
tory note inside the cover says that “in arranging these Bandanna 
Sketches for the violin, it has been the purpose of the author to 
do so without unnecessary elaboration, and to preserve in every 
possible way the characteristics of the original spirituals, particularly 
as the violin more than any other instrument is capable of express- 
ing their pathos and simple beauty, quite as irresistibly as the 
human voice itself.” The four melodies selected for treatment are: 
Chant, “Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen’; lament, “I’m 
Troubled in Mind”; slave song, “Many Thousand Gone’; negro 
dance, “Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child.” 


Concert Transcriptions, Leopold Auer 


There are three transcriptions listed on the cover of the violin 
solo sent for review, which solo is the andante cantabile from 
Tschaikowsky’s string quartet, op. 11. The transcriber has mod- 
estly refrained from altering the composer’s music and has con- 
tented himself with arranging the harmony for the piano instead 
of for the original second violin, viola and cello. He has not been 
able to make the monotony of the D flat major section any less 
monotonous, however, and he would not be justified in curtailing 
the irritating insistence of eight repetitions of a chromatic pas- 
sage followed by seventeen measures resembling the preceding eight- 
een, Tschaikowsky often hammered away at the nerves of his public 
in his interludes between melodies. This transcription is not tech- 
nically difficult and is within the reach of all concert players who 
can undertake the higher art of interpretation. 


“Our Flag,” William J. Guard 


Frank Lawrence Jones wrote the lyric of this patriotic song to 
which W. J. Guard has set music in 2-4 march time that is marked 
“with determined spirit and vim.” It is written on the lines of 
the familiar march two-step with verse and refrain. 


J. S. SWEET PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
SANTA ROSA, CAL, 


Six Songs, J. S. Sweet 


These songs are popular in character. Their titles are: “A 
Day’s Work Done,” “Land of Love,” “For No One Else Will Do,” 
“Columbia’s Sons,” “Off We Go to France” and “Home Grown.” 
The last named is a “booster” song with the following practical 
refrain: “You plant at home to get the yield, Whatever crops are 
grown; For planting in some other field, Will never help your 
own. Don’t send your cash afar to roam, But wiser learn to sow; 
Just plant your dollars here at home, And watch your dollars 
grow”——which homely philosophy is also applicable to music and 
might well be urged upon our American music publishers, mana- 
gers of opera houses, symphony orchestras et al., who seem to 
think that everything is good except the home grown! 

Of the other songs the best is “A Day’s Work Done,” which 
is published with violin obbligato and well printed with a tastefully 
designed cover in colors, ll of these songs have simple melo- 
dies, are simply arranged and are easy to perform, presenting no 
difficulties either for the singer or the pianist. 


HEINK MUSIC COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
“Hurrah! All Wars Are Over,” Felix Heink 


By a happy coincidence the name of the street in St. Louis from 
which this peace song emanates is called Olive And the word 
Felix in Latin means happy, fortunate—a name that was appropri- 
ately born by Mendelssohn as well as by Felix Heink, the author 
and composer of this hopeful song. The tune is easily learned and 
the accompaniment is simple. The words have been translated into 
five languages, as the publishers anticipate an international demand 
for a song such as this, which heralds the end of wars in general. 
Many times have historians, philoséphers and moralists eclared 
that the world had outgrown wars. Gibbon said so at a time when 
Napoleon was an obscure youth, But then the peace conferences 
of the past never had the help of a President Wilson and a Colonel 
House. In the meantime the attention of the musical world is 
called to the recent song by Felix Heink, of St. uis, which 
is called, in English, “Hurrah! All Wars Are Over!” which is 
popular in style and eminently suitable for the world of today. 


J. FISHER & BROTHER, NEW YORK 
Part Songs, Arranged by. Deems Taylor 


There are seventeen of these new arrangements which are en- 
tirely different from the twenty-four part songs from the pen of 
the same arranger which were reviewed in these columns a few 
months ago. The new songs are by Bononcini, Fasolo, Cesti, Bas-. 





are four negro tunes, customarily 
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sani, Grieg, Lully, Fauré, Duparc, and the rest are Scotch and 
French songs of the eighteenth century. Five of them are for two 
sopranos and one alto, the remainder are for two sopranos 
and two altos. They have been arranged for the Schumann Club 
of Women’s Voices and are ly of practical value to all 
singin They vary in difficulty, but none of them is 
beyond the scope of any moderately efficient choir. They all have 
tastefully written piano accompaniments and good, singable English 
versions supplied by the musical arranger, Deems Taylor. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDRIDGE, NEW 
YORK 


“Mary Sings at Bethlehem,” Giuseppe Ferrata 


This song is im the style of a pastorale, and the gentle and grace- 
ful melody would be as effective on the or mn or the violin as 
it is on the voice which the help of David Morton’s lyric. 
The poem represents Mary singing what might be called a slumber 
song to her Wonder Child. 


“Two Loves,” William Reddick 


This is a simple vocal melody, so far as mere notes go, but 
the form of the accompaniment and the elaboration of the harmonies 
makes it well worth study by the singer, There is fine feeling and 
poetry in this music, which shows no touch of the military influ- 
ences with which the onegpenrr was surrounded at the Camp Zach- 
ary Taylor, at Louisville, Ky. 


“At Nightfall,” William Reddick 


The words of this passionate song are by Charles Hanson Towne, 
who also supplied the lyric for “Two Loves.” This song begins 
quietly and works up to a great climax of volume and emotion 
at the close, It ought to make a highly successful concert number. 
In style it belongs on the recital program, as it is entirely devoid 
of the cheap and familiar phrases of popular ballads. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Piano Compositions, Charles Huerter 


There are twenty-four or more of these useful teaching pieces. 
The three which have been selected from the Huerter list and sent 
to the Musicat Courter for review are: “The Sleigh Ride,” “The 
Jolly Tar” and “Dance of the Debutantes.” This dance is in the 
form of a valse de salon. It is a kind of young people's version 
of the Chopin valses with the ‘aristocratic poetry omitted and a 
safe kind of democratic melody put in. The average amateur will 
find this lively waltz much to his and her liking. It is fingered 
and otherwise well edited. “The Jolly Tar” is a bright dance in 
2-4 time. “The Sleigh Ride” could be a salterello or Italian dance 
if it was written in 6-8 time. As it is it makes a gay and attractive 
solo of moderate difficulty, Its brilliancy makes it sound harder 
than it really is. All of these pieces, in fact, are most effectively 
written for the piano by a musician who has aimed to please young 
players rather than make a display of his learning or cleverness. 


“Petit Valse Gracieuse,” Arthur Cleveland Morse 


This is truly a procetes little waltz, as the French title says. 
There is a touch of modern harmony about it which will make it 
seem rather advanced to the pupils who will find no difficulty in 
the mere notes. These harmonies are right, though some of the 
pupils who have not ventured beyond the pale of tonic, dominant 
and subdominant may think that they are occasionally wrong. 


“Valsette,” George Dudley Martin 


Teachers and amateur pianists alike will find musical as well as 
technical merit in this unpretentious and moderately difficulty vals- 
ette, otherwise small waltz, The difficulties alone are small, how- 
ever, as the valsette is long enough to be an effective solo in the 
class room and the home circle. 


Folksongs of Many Lands. 


There are ten English, eight French, nine German one Hun- 

rian, one Polish, four andinavian, two Spanish and _ two 

elsh folksongs listed on the distinctive cover of this Folk- 
song series, the Scottish, Irish and Russian folksongs having 
separate lists of their own, The one Polish melody is called “Oj 
Chmiclu,” or “Oh, Hopvine.” It sounds like a Chopin mazurka an 
it shows how genuinely Polish the works of Chopin are. “Sorgen,” 
or “Sorrow,” is the name of the Scandinavian air sent for review. 
It has Swedish as well as English words. The Spanish song, “Can- 
cion de Maja,” or “May Song,” is very gay and tuneful. Every 
phrase and rhythm is Spanish without any doubt. It has Spanish 
and English words. The English folksong submitted is the charm- 
ing old air called “Barbara Allan,” with its alarming number of 
fifteen verses. The singer who cannot pronounce distinetly had 
better omit a dozen of them and confine his attention to the melody. 


“In the Street of By and By” and “Love’s Last Gift,” 
Cecil Forsyth 


The composer of these two songs has happily combined melodiés 
of balladlike directness with a judicious amount of chromatic har- 
monies of the art song class. oe | are as musically attractive as 
they are musicianly in structure. Songs like these help to bridge 
the gulf between the songs of the recital program and the songs 
of the street, even though there is' nothing commonplace in the 
work of Cecil Forsyth, 


“Love Song of Egypt,” Mary Knight Wood 

A footnote says that the composer “has often heard this theme, 
one of the oldest in the world, sung by the dancing girls of Egypt.” 
The theme referred to is the melody, no doubt, as of course the 
theme of love is older than Egypt. This chanson de Luxor is 
the descendant of an ancient song, in all probability, but in the 
days when Luxor was in its glory the Egyptian scale was com- 
posed of intervals greater than the whole tones of modern times 
and consequently the tunes could hardly be the same in the ancient 
as in the present scale, Mary Knight Wood, however, has done 
a good piece of musical workmanship in adding practical harmonies 
to a tune that has an old fashioned flavor. 


“Petticoat Philosophy,” Addison F. Andrews 

This is a pretty trifle, eight lines of poetry and thirty-two meas- 
ures of music. It makes an acceptable encore song and will do in 
a group, The words must be heard, and the composer has kept 
his music appropriately simple. 


“Spring Is Awake,” Samuel Richard Gaines 


The composer has caught the joyous spirit of the season when 
birds and flowers, skies and human beings feel the approach of 
something better than snow and dull days. The vocal melody is 
effective and can be sung without difficulty, and the piano accom- 
paniment is tripping and full of sparkle. 


“The Heart’s Call,” Charles Huerter 


This is an appealing little song of two pages in length with great 
emotional fervor expressed in good music. 


“O Lord, Our Lord,” John Hyatt Brewer 

Sacred songs, such as this one, will always be in demand by 
church singers. The words are from Psalm VIII and the church- 
like accompaniment can be readily played on the organ as well as 
so the. piano. It is published in three keys for high, medium and 
low voice. 


“The King of Love My Shepherd Is,” William R. 
Spence 


Many somepoeers have written music for these long popular words 
by H. W. Baker. William R. Spence has proved by his new set- 
ting, made a few years ago, that they still have the power to in- 
spire. The present edition is in the form of a duet, arranged by 

amuel Richard Gaines. No doubt it will meet with renewed suc- 
cess in its new version as a duet for soprano and tenor. 
“Berrybrown,” Ward Stephens 

This is a very effective concert song with a delightfully spontane- 
ous melody and an accompaniment to make a pianist rejoice. The 
average amateur may find this song a little too elaborate in rhythm 
and in irregular phrases to suit amateur skill, but an accomplished 
singer can do much with such an artistic and thoroughly musical 
song. 
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FRENCH ORCHESTRA DEMANDS 
ENCORE OF MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


Visiting Paris Conservatoire Musicians Delighted with 
Work of Oberhoffer’s Organization—‘Marseillaise”’ 
Increases Enthusiasm— Frenchmen Enter- 
tained—Eddy Brown Delights— New 
Concertmaster Pleases as Soloist 

Minneapolis, December 26, 1918. 


The usual symphony concert of Friday evening was ar- 
ranged for Wednesday evening, December 18, in order to 
give the players of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
the chance to hear the Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire of Paris at its St. Paul concert, December 20. 

This concert was opened by a very fine interpretation of 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony and an interesting reading 
of the César Franck “Les Eolides.” The players of the 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire were present (many 
of their recent concerts have been cancelled on account of 
influenza) and the applause was so hearty for the local 
orchestra that Mr. Oberhoffer played an encore, the “Mar- 
seillaise.” The most enthusiastic applause that we have 
ever known in musical circles here followed. In fact Mr. 
Oberhoffer had to repeat the French National Hymn amid 
the bravos of the numerous auditors. The Berlioz over- 
ture, “Le Carnaval Romain,” was the other offering of the 
orchestra. The players and Mr. Oberhoffer were on their 
mettle to show the visiting orchestra what has been done 
in this young country of ours and we feel sure that a re- 
markable impression was made. 

Eddy Brown was the soloist and he played the Conus 
concerto with great understanding and beauty of tone. 
He was accorded an enthusiastic reception which he richly 
deserved. 

Cordelia Lee, well loved violinist, was the guest of the 
Musicat Courier correspondent and much enjoyed Eddy 
Brown's playing. She studied the Conus concerto with 
Conus himself and played it many times during her tour 
of Europe. 


Club Entertains Home and Visiting Orchestras 


One of the greatest undertakings of the Civic and Com- 
merce Club of the city was the arranging of a dinner for 
all the members of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
and the visiting Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. It proved 
a magnificent affair. There were speeches by Dr. Burton, 
president of the State University, and by Emil Oberhoffer, 
who read his notes in French, and a reply by André Mess- 
ager, who spoke also in French. The dinner was given 
on the roof of the Radisson Hotel, December 19, at noon. 

The concert by the French orchestra took place at the 
Auditorium, December 19, to a full house. A souvenir 
program of unusual interest gave much data about the 
orchestra. It is one of the oldest orchestras in the world 
and to think that our orchestra, only fifteen years old, 
could make any showing at all besiae such an organization 
was a matter of great pleasure to us. At the entrance of 
André Messager, the audience went wild with enthusiasm. 

Vincent D’Indy’s “Le Camp de Wallenstein” was given a 
brilliant reading. The Saint-Saéns symphony in A minor, 
No. 2, met with instant approval. The Dukas “L’Apprenti 
Sorcier” was also played inimitably and the Lalo “Rhapso- 
die Norvegienne” closed this memorable program. 

The prelude to “The Deluge,” by Saint-Saéns, gave us 
the joy of hearing the concertmaster, Alfred Brun, in the 
short solo. His rich, vibrant tone, poise, restfulness and 
complete control of his instrument won a veritable ovation. 

Gabrielle Gills was also accorded an ovation after her 
artistic singing of the Charpentier air from “Louise,” 
“Depuis le jour.” ; 

The program opened with “The Marseillaise,” and closed 
with “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


New Concertmaster of Minneapolis Symphony an 
Artist 

It was with keen interest that we attended the concert 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on December 15 
to hear the new concertmaster as soloist. He has gained 
our entire approbation by his quiet, modest manner and 
his complete mastery of the duties of a concertmaster. 
We came to admire his solo playing and found that he is 
“not wanting” in that particular, either. He chose the Bur- 
leigh concerto and made a success of it, though it is too 
heavily orchestrated to be much more than a beautiful 
symphony. He brought out all the solo beauties of this 
notable work. He is scholarly and very effective. He final- 
ly responded to an encore, playing Sauret’s “Farfalla” in 
an impeccable way. 

Halvorsen’s “Triumphal Entry of the Bojars,” Auber’s 
overture “To the Bronze Horse,” Busch’s symphonic poem 
“The Song of Chibiabos.” Liadow’s “The Enchanted Lake,” 
the entre-acte and ballet music from Schubert's “Rose- 
munde,” and Glazounow’s “Valse de Concert,” op. 47, 
No. 1, all proved to be interesting numbers as played by 
the orchestra under the magnetic baton of Emil Oberhoffer. 

No German Numbers on Program 

We have long waited the advent of a symphony concert 
with no German music on it and the time has really ar- 
rived. The French orchestra was the most imposing ex- 
ample. The Sunday afternoon concert at the Auditorium, 
December 22, given by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, was the next example. With the “March of the Toys,” 
from Victor Herbert’s “Babes in Toyland” as a beginning. 
we heard the dear old overture “Poet and Peasant,” by 
Suppe (Belgian), the Grieg (Norwegian) “Peer Gynt 
suite, the Berlioz (French), the Chadwick (American) 
“Noel Symphonic” sketch and the three dances from 
“Henry the Eighth” (an Englishman). There was an en- 
thusiastic audience to greet the players. 

Edna Kellogg, the soprano-soloist of the day, sang th: 
air of Lia from “L’Enfant prodigue,” by Debussy, and 
the well loved Michaela aria from Bizet’s “Carmen.” She 
pleased greatly and is a product of pure America. 


San Carlo Opera Again Delights 
The yearly visit of the San Carlo Opera Company oc- 
curred December 19, 20 and 21. There is one great trouble 


in writing a review of the San Carlo engagement for this 
writer always runs out of superlatives. The company is 
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so good that we are delighted, the orchestra is up to the 
high standard set by previous engagements, the chorus is 
excellent, the costumes very imposing—and what more can 
one say. This fine array ve ¢ artists, headed by the proficient 
conductor, Gaetano Merola, gave “Madame Butterfly,” 
“Trovatore,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “The Secret of Suzanne” 
and “Pagliacci.” 

The affable Fortune Gallo is a man of the rarest gift 
in managing so that every performance goes smoothly and 
the company always meets success. We feel humbly grate- 
ful to such a man in bringing before the public here such 
an array of fine singers and such a fine example of what 
can be done to encourage opera, especially opera in English. 


500 Carolers Heard Christmas Eve 


The Civic Music League has backed another innovation 
which has proven, as usual, a success. Over 500 carolers 
were drilled by members of the league and these singers 
went on their way rejoicing on Christmas Eve, singing their 
merry songs and wishing all a Merry Christmas. This is 
just one example of what can be done by such a powerful 
organization as the league. Now that this old custom 
has been revived, let us hope that we will never let it die. 
Many people all along the routes of these singers were 
overjoyed to hear the old tunes and hear the happy tidings 
of the yuletime. ~ oe 


Carri Artist-Pupil Gives Recital 


Walter Freudenfeld, one of Ferdinand Carri’s most 
promising pupils, gave a very successful violin recital at 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, on Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 15, when he played the following program: “Romanza 
Andaluza,” Sarasate; “Barcarolle,” Macmillan; air on G 
string, Bach; “Rondo Capriccioso,” Saint-Saéns; “Ro- 
mance,” Wieniawski; “Caprice Viennois,” Kreisler ; “Span- 
ish Dance,” Rehfeld, and “Caprice Basque,” Sarasate. 

In the performance of these numbers Mr. Freudenfeld 
displayed his well developed technic, fine tonal quality and 
good musical conception, for which he received much 
appiause and was obliged to add a number of encores. 


Caruso to Be Dined 

The Society of Arts and Sciences is to give a dinner 
to Enrico Caruso, January 12, in recognition of his serv- 
ices in the Allied cause. Otto H. Kahn probably will 
preside, and some of the guests and speakers are to be 
Geraldine Farrar, Antonio Scotti, Augustus Thomas, 
Rubin Goldmark, Andres de Segurola, Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, Consul General Romolo Tritoni, W. J. Henderson, 
and John B. Stanchfield. 
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“Art Above Self,” Says Florence Hinkle 


Florence Hinkle, scprano, has expressed her views on 
the desirability of losing one’s self for the sake of one’s 
art, part of her belief being expressed as follows: 


The true measure of a man’s greatness is not based upon that 
which he has absorbed within’ himself through learning, but upon 
that which he has, because of this culture, given out and thereby 
benefited the uplifting of all humanity, 

In music, more than anything else, does selfishness obtain, as 
there are students and artists who study continually and absorb 
every phase of knowledge on a broad scale, and yet give out noth 
ing. This is a selfish and narrow outlook, beneliting no one but 
the introspective individual, and yet many of these individuals con 
sider themselves of inestimable “Value to the community at large. 
That is why we have great numbers of mediocre artists, singers, 
instrumentalists, and even composers. I admit at times the need 
of funds strains a person to such an extent that in his effort toward 
an ideal he is obliged to step aside’ and accept something not up 
to the set standard. But that is only temporary and a small detail. 
which I hope some day will be obviated in this country, I think 
it will be, as soon as the people realize the necessity and demand 
an established national conservatory of music, through which 
worthy artists will be able to obtain a maximum aimount of help 
with a minimum amount of expense, 

In order to give something of value to mankind, the individual 
must have the universal viewpoint that makes for breadth and power, 
instead of the individual or selfish viewpoint that cramps not only 
the artist, but the art which he has chosen to portray. The only 
way that the individual will help in the true development of art 
will be to separate and sacrifice the ambitions of the inner self 
from the art self, sacrifice all personal desire fot recognition, 
thereby giving the world the expression of a genuine art that is 
the result of the sincere love and appreciation of the fundamental 
beauties of the work itself. 

Develop individual technic fearlessly. Never imitate your confrere, 


for in so doing your work not only loses distinction but meaning 
As no two creatures are created alike physically, so are they unlike 
mentally, and no two people will have the same conception of 


a work, We cannot imitate and still retain natural charm and a 
torceful personality. Give your work meaning, to your hearers as 
well as yourself. Give out the love, understanding ard enthusiasm 
you put into it, and so invite your audience into the intimate 
beauties of your art. 


Pittsburgh Pianist to Make Debut 
Freda Tolin the young pianist of Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
make her debut at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Saturday 
evening, January 18, under the direction of Julian Pollak. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Het House, 1425 Broadway 
Teacher of LOUISE STALLINGS, Boston Opera Singers, Chautauqua Tour 
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MASTER OF VOICE TECHNIC AND 
INTERPRETATION 
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Professionals ! 


SING! 


Hear Yourself as Others Hear You! 


EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY FOR SINGERS 


Amateurs! 


Phonograph Your Voice! 


Due to Special Facilities, Phonographic Records 
can now be furnished to ALL. SINGERS 

at small expense. 

LISTEN! 


For illustrated, descriptive literature write 


NATIONAL RECORDING LABORATORIES 
662 6th Avenue, New York 


Hear Yourself as Others Hear You! 


Students! 


IMPROVE! 
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THOUSANDS WITNESS 
; - OAKLAND PAGEANT 





Great Credit Due Director of War-Time Pageant, “The 
Road to Victory”’—More Christmas Music 
Than Usual 


Lila Agnew Stewart, director of the wartime pageant, 
“The Road to Victory,” which took place at the Mu- 


nicipal Auditorium, December 12, 13 and 14, is surely 
the most complimented woman Oakland has owned for 
a long time, for she produced in our city the most elab- 
orate, colorful and artistic pageant that the bay cities 
have ever known, and it all went off without a hitch. 


The music was under the direction of Paul Steindorff 
and the scenic effects were in the experienced hands of 


The. Lopez 


The pageant was arranged in three parts, the first part 
entitled “The Age of Night,” thrillingly pagan in set- 
t: g, costumes and music. There were dances by the 
Victory Heralds and a beautiful Grecian dance; slaves 
who danced with veils, snakes and flowers; a splendid 
group of cymbal dancers, and a dance of Pierette and 
Cupids. Cleopatra was impersonated by Mrs. William 
T. White, the Roman Empress by Mrs. Joseph J. Ros- 
borough. Cesar Augustus, his guards, runners and 
vestal virgins beheld the beauty that was Greece. 
Egypt knelt to Rome, and the Orient paid stately 
homage. Part Il, “The Coming of the Light,” con- 


sisted of Bible episodes, mostly choral, with Mr. Stein- 
David McCloskey took the part of the 


dorff directing 

Prophet and Lawrence Strauss the Narrator. There 
were shepherds, Judean women and a well trained 
chorus of angels who sang carols and Gounod’s great 


choral number, “Unfold, Ye Portals.” The Visit of the 
Magi was represented by A. R. Angell, E. C. Hill and 
J. Ek. Krueger. The Madonna was taken by Lucy Van 
De Mark. Part III, “Service, Victory, Peace,” was an 
impressive gathering together of clubs, orders, Red 
Cross divisions, the Victory Pageant of America and 
the Allied Nations, representatives of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, companies of soldiers and sailors, life 
saving guards, with the bands of Moore’s and Han- 
lon’s shipyards, and many other organizations. All 


these grouped in ordered succession and caused a veri- 
table furore of excitement and applause. It is impossi- 
ble to mention the organizers of the various groups 
of performers or to say anything about the bazaar 
which preceded the pageant, owing to lack of space. 
Thousands of persens witnessed the pageant each night 


and the proceeds are to go to the Baby Hospital of Ala- 


New Year’s Eve Pageant Postponed 


On account of the illness of Porter Garnett, who was 
to have charge of the staging of the production of the 
masque, “The Evergreen Tree,” by Percy MacKaye 
and Arthur Farwell, and also because of the multiplicity 
of events during the month of December, it was decided 
to postpone this performance until a later date. 


Clarence Eddy’s “Method for Pipe Organ” 


Clarence Eddy’s “Method for Pipe Organ,” in two 
volumes, is being very favorably received everywhere. 
Included in the production are a series of a hundred 
lessons, each illustrated with excerpts from the classic 
repertoire. Clarence Eddy is organist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Oakland, and known nation wide as 
an eminent master of the art of organ playing. 

Mills College School of Music Concert 

The semiannual concert given by pupils of the Col- 
lege of Music at Lisser Hall, Mills College, took place 
December 17, at 4.30, under the direction of Dean 
Schneider, when the following students took part in an 
interesting program: Ralphine Mills, Marcelle Leh- 
mann, Isabelle Becker, Hortense Roberts, Ruth Cham- 
bers, Olga Schuermann, Helen Rich, Gladys Washburn, 
Ruth Carr, Minnie Rennie, Leah Stalder, the Mills Col- 
lege vocal sextet and choral class. The college is par- 
ticularly fortunate in that it has many noted teachers 
among its faculty of music. The dean of the school, 
Edward Faber Schneider, represents in his training 
masters of international fame, and is himself known 
nationally by his compositions for voice, piano and 
orchestra. rederick Biggerstaff, instructor in piano, 
is a pupil of Lisser and a concert player of recognized 
excellence. William W. Carruth is a Bachelor of Music 
from the Yale School of Music and organist of Seventh 
Church of Christ, Scientist, also of Sherith Israel syna- 
gogue, San Francisco. Mrs. M. E. Blanchard has for 
years devoted herself to voice placing, oratorio and 
concert singing. Evelyn Stoppani, assistant dean, 
brings to her work the results of long residence in 
Europe, study under Hettich and other masters of the 
Paris Conservatoire, and offers rare opportunities to 
voice students in French and German diction, in the 
psychology of singing and in repertoire. Antonio De 
Grassi, in charge of the work in violin, is a graduate of 
the Conservatory of Milan, and studied under Sevcik, 
Joachim and Ysaye. For years he had a studio in Lon- 
don. Arthur Weiss, Ph.D., known as a cellist of ad- 
mirable skill, has for twenty years been soloist and 
teacher on the Pacific Coast. A pupil of David Popper, 
of Budapest, he came first to New York, where he 
played with Anton Seidl and Walter Damrosch. Wil- 


liam J. McCoy is well known as a composer and teacher 
of composition. His compositions for the Bohemian 
Club festivals of the music in “Hamadryads” and “The 
Cave Man” and the opera of “Egypt” are distinctive 
contributions to American music. e is the author of 
“Cumulative Harmony,” the standard text in a number 
of States. At Mills he teaches counterpoint and com- 
position. Music in education, with emphasis in prep- 
aration for the supervision of music in schools, is 
under the directorship of Mrs. L. V. Sweesy. Her own 
work under Damrosch and MacDowell and her teach- 
ing at the University of California has received the 
highest praise. Alice Bumbaugh is her able instructor 
in harmony. 

Since its foundation Mills College has been a center 
of the best musical influence on the Pacific Coast, grad- 
uates from the department of music having taken prom- 
inent places in the concert world, and have become 
teachers of standard excellence throughout the West- 
ern States. 


Christmas Music in Oakland 


The religiously minded people had more Christmas 
music than usual this year to inspire and cheer them, as 
seen from the fact that it took four whole pages of the 
Tribune to make the announcements of the special 
services. December 22 was observed by many. of the 
churches as Christmas Sunday, and large congregations 
flocked to all the places of worship in a spirit of deep 
gratitude and joy, realizing as never before the mean- 
ing of peace and good will. 

The First Congregational Church probably took the 
lead in giving elaborate musical programs, starting at 
10.50 with a trumpet call from the church tower. This 
was followed by the vested choir of sixty singing five 
of the best loved carols under the direction of Eugene 
Blanchard, Virginie De Fremery, organist. 

The Plymouth Congregational Church gave a fine 
Christmas program at both morning and evening serv- 
ices, the special feature in the evening being the double 
quartet of solo voices under the direction of Herbert 
Mee. The music of this program was selected from a 
large collection accumulated by Alexander Stewart, for- 
mer director of music at this church. 

Special music services were held at the First Meth- 
odist Church, December 22. In the evening the chorus 
choir of fifty voices rendered a choral service, assisted 
by Olive Reed, violinist. A feature was the singing of 
a group of Christmas carols of different nations, under 
the direction of Bessie Beatty Roland, organist and di- 
rector. 

The chorus choir of the First Baptist Church, under 
the direction of F. A. Woodward, Mrs. W. W. Ran- 
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dolph, organist, presented a program of anthems and 
cantatas at both morning and evening services. 

The musical program for the evening at the First 
Christian Church consisted of solos, anthems and quar- 
tet, the chorus singing being under the direction of Dr. 
O. S. Dean. 

The Brooklyn Presbyterian Church choir of twenty- 
five voices gave Ashford’s “The Star of Promise” at 
the evening service. Director, Robert Egbert. 

St. Francis De Sales Catholic Church had much music 
on Christmas Day. The children’s choir sang at the 5 
o'clock mass. Under the direction of Gerard Taillan- 
dier, organist, many beautiful numbers were rendered 
at the solemn high mass and benediction. 

St. Patrick’s special music on Christmas Day was 
under the direction of Mrs. E. Orton. Organist, Pau- 
line May. 

A midnight carol service was held on Christmas Eve 
by Trinity Episcopal Church. 

At the First Congregational Church, Alameda, the 
choir of forty voices was assisted in the evening by 
members of the Orpheus Club, when an hour of the 
best Christmas music was directed by Mr. Roland. 

Special music was also given by an augmented choir 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Alameda. 
Director, D. E. Graves; organist, Fern Frost. 

Studio Recitals 

At the Greenleaf Theatre, at Cora L. Williams’ In- 
stitute of Creative Education, December 19, Mrs. Irwin 
Johnston Muma appeared in a recital of the “Great 
American Desert,” one of the new and _ exquisite 
productions for the concert platform, of songs and 
poems. Maxwell Armfield designed the scenic effects, 
assisted by Constance Smedley. An interesting feature 

was a five-color progression of lights suggesting the 
desert from dawn till midnight. The poems and songs 
were taken from the works of Troyer, Cadman, Ger- 
trude Ross, Mary Austin, Orville Leonard and others. 

Cora W. Jenkins gave a concert at her studio recently 
for which several hundred invitations were sent out. 
Younger as well as older students took part in the 
program. 

A successful piano recital by pupils of Mary B. Bibby 
was held at the residence of Dr. R. L. Jump, December 
19. Those who took part were Margaret Baum, Dor- 
othy Baxter, Alice Clair, Marjorie Cohen, Lucile Fer- 
ris, Kathleen Gruner, Charlotte Hatch, Gertrude Hatch, 
Lorna Hill, Karoline Jump, Thelma Klarman, Esther 
Schmidt, Dorothy Stegman, Lillian Wotton, Vera Wal- 
den, Margaret Bibby. Elizabeth Jump and Rey Mar- 
chant played violin duets, accompanied by Margaret 
Bibby. 

The younger pupils of Grace Jones gave a charming 
piano recital at her Berkeley studio recently; assisting 
in the program was Helen Morse, violinist. A note- 
worthy feature of the afternoon was the playing of 
original compositions and transposing of pieces into 
different keys by Everett Nourse, seven years old. 
Others participating were Jane Ashley, Patricia Ed- 
wards, Florence Bourret, ‘Doris Hatch, Mary Louis 
Bourret and Carolyn Whiting. 7 

Notes 

Christmas carols were sung by the girls’ division of the 
War Camp Community Service throughout the city on 
Christmas morning. 

Homer Henley, bass soloist, First Congregational 
Church, directed the Exposition chorus for the carols 
sung at the municipal Christmas celebration, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Artists who contributed to the program of the Tribune 
Carriers’ Association’s Christmas tree celebration were 
Genevieve Perreau, Helen MacGregor, Malcolm Mac- 
Gregdr, Lucy Van de Mark, Ruth DeWitt, Ralph Brandt, 
Helen Wehrie, James J. Heady, A. Frazee, and others. 

Two prominent artists sang at the Home Club’s Christ 
mas dinner December 27; these were Stella Jelica and 
Irene Le Noir. 

The Y. W. C. A.’s Women’s Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of George T. Matthews, gave several numbers in the 
program arranged for Sunday afternoon, December 22, at 
the association building. 

An interesting and well given turn at the Orpheum was 
a condensed version of the famous opera, “Pagliacci,” 
violin classics, and a medley of well known operatic airs, 
by a company of ten, presented by Countess de Leonardi, 
the European violinist. 

Ulderico Marcelli is to remove from San Francisco to 
the Hotel Oakland to establish a studio in this city. He 
has been engaged by the progressive T and D Theatre to 
lead its svmphony orchestra of twenty pieces, beginning 
December 22. Grattan Guerin, well known organist, will 
give conser and interpret the photo plays in the after- 
noon . Guerin has done much concert work in New 
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TODD BAND CHEERS THOUSANDS AT SHIP YARD. 
Accompanying is a photograph of the Todd Ship Yard Band at Tacoma, Wash., which plays daily at noon in the shipyards, 


cheering thousands of the workers employed in the plant there. 


John Soley, the leader of the organization, is a member 


of the American Federation of Musicians, and is also conductor of the Norwegian Singing Society of Tacoma, Bach 


member of the band is a professional, and the programs rendered are therefore of a@ high order. 
of Paul Savidge, the plant superintendent, that the band jas first brought together last January. He is now 


It was through the efforts 
actmg tn 


the capacity of manager, while Walter Ershinger is managing director. 





York, Chicago anu tne Northwest. Both men have studied 
music extensively in turope and in this country. 

The Cecilia Choral Club of fifty women’s voices gave 
an excelient concert, December 20, assisted by Olive Reed, 
violinist, and Margaret Hughes at the piano. Perey A. R. 
Dow, director, This was the opening concert of the third 
season and one of variety and interest. 

Joseph Bonnet, the great French organist, is to start a 
Middle West tour the first of January, coming to Califor- 
nia later on. 

The untimely death of Tom Dobson, aged twenty-eight, 
at the end of last month in a New York hospital, due to 
pneumonia following influenza, was received here with 
deep regret by his circle of former friends. Mr. Dobson 
was a resident of Berkeley until he went East. He pro- 
duced a considerable number of songs, many of which 
were published; these he used primarily for his own re- 
citals, and was well known on the Atlantic Coast. 

Alma Herman, an educated Indian girl, rendered spe- 
~ Bs cy for Dr. George Wharton James’ lecture at the 

. C. A. on Sunday, December 15. This was the first 
ee P series of lecture engagements for the Indian Board 
ot Co-operation to be given in the community by the well 
known writer and lecturer. 

The Friday evening programs at the Plymouth Center 
are heing well attended» Among the artists are Mme. 
Stoppani, of Mills College; Lottie Harris, Willie May 
Spaulding, Helen Rice, and violin solos by Faith Van 
Horn. 

Hugh J. Williams, for many years tenor soloist at the 
First Congregational Church, Oakland, has accepted a 
similar position at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, San 
Francisco. He will be much missed by a wide circle of 
friends on this side of the bay, his voice being much ad- 
mired for its purity of tone and dramatic quality, which 
carries excellently in huge auditoriums and at the same 
time shows to great advantage in small gatherings. He 
came from Wales many years ago. 

William W. Carruth Mus. B., has been seriously ill at 
his heme, “The Abbey,” but is now on the way to com- 
plete recovery. E. A. T. 


SANTA BARBARANS ENJOY 
“SHANEWIS” EXCERPTS 


It was fortunate for Santa Barbara that the edict pro- 
hibiting gatherings was lifted in time for the Cadman- 
Smallman concert on December 11. This event occurred 
at the Woman’s Club at the regular meeting and was 
largely attended and heartily enjoyed. The program con- 
sisted partly of vocal and piano numbers of Mr. Cadman’s 
own compositions. These were all delightful. One of the 
chief charms of the recital was its informality, which put 
the audience at once in touch with the performers. It 
was good to hear the “Shanewis” music, which is new to 
most Santa Barbarans. 

Study Club Holds Christmas Party 

The Music Study Club celebrated its restoration to ac- 
tivity by giving a Christmas party on December 17 at the 
Woman’s Club, under the direction of the president. Imo- 


gen Avis Palmer. A program of Irish songs was given, 
followed by a get-together evening which was greatly 
enjoyed. Cc. K. D 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS REVEL 
IN TACOMA HOLIDAY MUSIC 


Splendid Series of Concerts Cheers Hundreds of Sol- 
diers and Sailors Recently Returned from Overseas 
—Churches Hold Pre-Holiday Festivals 


Music and musicians held the center of the holiday 
stage in Tacoma, one brilliant concert after another at 
tracting a record mingling of military and civilian throngs 
In and around every event shone the interwoven threads 
of patriotic interest, adding to the Yuletide appeal. At 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club, hundreds of the returned 
heroes from France, many wearing the significant gold 
chevron upon their sleeves, were cheered and welcomed 
by a splendid series of concerts arranged for them there 
Mrs. Alfred G. Craig, chairman of the music committee, 
assisted by the O. W. P. C., a club of officers’ wives re 
sidi ng in Tacoma, secured a group of talented artists to 
aid in the entertainment of the men. Among those con 
tributing, each seeming inspired to give of their very best 
for the program offerings, were Magaret McAvoy, harp 
ist; Mary Humphrey King, Mrs. Charles Evans, Mrs. E 
E. McMillan, vocalists; Enid V. Ingersoll, pianist; with 
members of the St Cecilia and Ladies’ Musical Clubs and 
the Northwest Male Quartet adding a goodly quota. Fif 
teen hundred soldiers and sailors were entertained during 
the series. 

Concerts in Aid of Red Cross 

At the same time concerts in aid of the Red Cross drive 
were given in all the larger theatres by fifty selected sing 
ers from Camp Lewis, the double series making a shuttle 
like connection between the city and the contonment 
through the week, with music the vogue everywhere. 


Large Attendance at Ladies’ Club 


The regular fortnightly concert of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club was largely attended at the Tacoma Hotel on De 
cember 17. Christmas chorals were sung by a double 
quartet of women’s voices, with Frederick W. Wallis, di 
rector of the club chorus, and Constant Sigrist, a San 
Francisco tenor from Camp Lewis, as soloists. The aria 
from “Pagliacci,” included in Mr. Sigrist’s numbers, was 
given with fine dramatic effect and tonal quality Two 
songs in English—“The Magic of Your Eyes,” and “For 
You Alone”’—formed his closing group. A young violin 
ist from the Wasterlain School of Music, Viola Waster 
lain, delighted the club with her artistic playing 


Orpheus Club Again Delights . 


Semi-annually for years past Tacoma musicians have 

assembled for enjoyment of the program treats presented 

hy the Orpheus Club, the city’s splendid male chorus now 

in its sixteenth season. In addition to the five choral 

numbers opening and closing the brilliant concert given 
(Continued on page 42.) 
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Patton’s Quick Plunge to Popularity 


The difficulties of getting started, incidental to the career 
of every seem to have been brushed aside in 
the case of Fred Patton, for he has stepped right into a 
long list of engagements. As bass sololist of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church Mr. Patton succeeds Fred 
Martin in one of New York's prominent choirs, and the 
range and calibre of his basso-cantante gives him almost 
limitless opportunities with the oratorio and festival asso- 
ciations. With the Boston Choral Society in “Creation,” 
as soloist with the New York Beethoven Society, Hartford 
Treble Clef Club, ete, his versatility is shown. From 
among flattering acknowledgments of engagements suc- 
cessfully filled is a letter from J. S. Stevens, president of 
the Hartford Treble Clef Club, which reads: 


Mr. Patton gave us an excellent and mg pp program, . . It 
has been a long time singer in Hartford has had to give 
two encores to one 


young artist, 


since any 
song 


The Hartford Courant said of the 


Mr. Patton sings 
enthusiastically applauded 
displayed versa 


1 Winter 


same concert: 
effectively 
of his aria ater, 
style ranging from 
lilting Irish ballads 


and he was 
in shorter 
Sarjeants’ 
ind negro 


powerfully, easily and 
it the close 
utility in 


Wind” to 


numbers, he 
“Blow, Blow, Thor 
spiritual songs 


Werrenrath Appears with Ganz in Scranton 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
ist, appeared in a joint recital in Scranton, 


and Rudolph Ganz, pian- 
Pa., on Decem- 


ber 9. The Scranton Republican of December 10 thus 
referred to Mr, Werrenrath’s part of the concert 
Werrenrath made many friends here in former visits, who be 


lieve that his voice is developing even greater breadth and not at 
the sacrifice of its rare musical quality He prefaced the 
program with “The Star Spangled Banner,” and it was sung with 
a buoyancy truly inspiring It prepared the listeners for the de 
light that followed. The enchantinent of his voice was noted in 
the first number, the Surry song, so sweet and gricious, and the 
prologue from “Pagliacci,” in which his best work of the evening 
was shown, nobly dramatic and marked by great clarity of tone 


The Scranton Times of December 10 had this to say: 


Mr. Werrenrath, 
ton, was splendidly greeted, and 


friends in Scran 
have been, for he 


who has long since had many 
well might he 


is the possessor of a rare voice. Mr Werrenrath was particular! 

happy in the rendition of such numbe rs as “The Irish Guards,” 
“Fuszy Wuezy,” “The Ringers,” “Little Mary Cassidy” and 
“Tommy Lad.’ He sang these numbers with a true spirit, and on 
several occasions bre ught not a little bit of laughter from his audi 


ence. “A Khaki Lad” was another number admirably done, There 
was a feeling in all his numbers that the audience had no diffi 
culty in finding and it brought the artist very close to his listeners 


Sandby Appears as Soloist and Composer 


From the standpoint of novelty, the main feature of the 
annual Witherspoon Hall (Philadelphia) recital given by 
Herman Sandby, cellist, on December 6, was that com- 
poser’s quartet in C major for strings, which was given 
an excellent interpretation by Mr. Sandby, Jlya Schkolnik, 
Sranr Gurowitsch and Herbert Borodkin, with Walter 
Golde at the piano. The large audience and the press 
criticisms .of the following day gave ample proof of Mr. 
Sandby’s continued popularity in that city as a cellist. A 
few criticisms touching on his solo work and also on 
the new quartet follow: 


The opening 
D major, a work that is full 
his audience a fine opportunity 
tion. —Press 


number on the program was Locatelli’s sonata in 
of technical difficulties and which gave 
to judge of his art in this direc 





of soundest musical merit and exemplified 
the first order.— 


The program was one 
Mr. Sandby’s brilliant qualities as a virtuoso of 
North American 


a composer as he 
Inquirer 


Mr. Sandby is almost as good is an executant, 


and that is saying a whole lot 


His quartet exhibits a decided fondness for modern effects, and, 
while it is an ambitious work and full of real musical inspiration, 
it is Sandby alone, unhampered by fellow musicians, that his audi 
ence craves.—Record., 

—_— 
interest and conspicuous merit were the two examples 
ability as a maker of music for his own and 
Evening Bulletin 


Of especial 
of his off proven 
other instruments 


overwritten the 
essay composition, 


himself, Mr. Sandby has not 
to do when they 


a cellist 
as virtuosi are apt 


Although 
cello part, 








and keeps it in its proper position in the quartet in thematic and 
melodic work.—Evening Public Ledger. 





The applause was of generous character for the new work, and 
the audience made the most of an evening with a great favorite.— 
Public Ledger. 


Althouse’s Voice of “Torrential Golden Glory” 


That sterling American tenor, Paul Althouse, scored a 
décisive success when he appeared as soloist on Decem- 
ber 19 in Wilkesbarre, Pa., with the Concordia Society, 
Adolph Hansen, conductor. Equally at home is Mr. Alt- 
house on the concert or operatic stage, for his recent ap- 
pearances at the Meeropolitan Opera have called forth 
much favorable commendation from the press of New 
York. After the Wilkesbarre concert, one of the best 
musicians in the Concordia Society was heard to remark: 
“I've heard singers who thought they were tenors before, 
but never in my life did I ever expect to hear a voice like 
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POEMS METS TAHT ATT ATT TE 


PAUL AL/THOUSHD, 

The young American tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, whose work is receiving splen- 
did notice from the critics and public this season. 
© Hu HLNMUUNLIUIUNNLONLALVGOLUAOALLUUA HOUAAIUNTOOSLAAUNASLAL LEAL LALLA 
that.” The newspapers also paid splendid tribute to the art 
of Mr. Althouse on this occasion, two of the criticisms of 
December 19 being given below: 

Wilkesbarre music lovers have probably never had the opportunity 
to hear a greater tenor or one with more negative pe rsonality than 
they heard last night when Paul Althouse sang. He has a voice of 
tremendous power, with remarkable flexibility, unusual expression 
and a true robust tenor quality. The songs were all given by Mr. 
Althouse with full understanding, and the big, round voice filled 
Irem Temple as it has seldom been filled with human voice.— 
Wilkesbarre Times-Leader, 





Here is a voice of torrential golden glory. After the first meas- 
ure his flow of legato and his great tonal luxuriance held one 
disarmed from even the critical sense, so keen is the enjoyment of 
the glowing tone oolor. The applause reached that high 
wave which an audience shrills from the palms only once or twice 
in a season. We have not heard such a tenor in a month of blue 
He gave his hearers many a thrill and he carried convic- 


moons. 
tion. His program songs and his extras were all of the realm of 
dignity and worthiness, although the moods were widely con- 
trasted.—Wilkesbarre Record. 








Seidel Wins Eleven Recalls 


Rochester had its first opportunity to hear that youthful 
and talented young violinist, Toscha Seidel, on December 
9, and that his appearance was eagerly awaited was fully 
evidenced by the critics and the large audience which 
greeied him in Convention Hall when he appeared as solo- 
ist with the Rochester Orchestra. Just a few of the opin- 
ions of that city’s critics follow: 

Seidel plays with a perfect command of intricacies. He ap- 
proaches difficulties with confidence and executes them with ease, 
and fingers and bows in a flawless fluidity of tone that makes no 
account of sweeping glissando harmonics or crashing four string 
chords, He apparently upsets traditions that fullest musical genius 
can only come with age and experience of hardships, and stands 
in his youth equal to the bont,--tleubonter Herald, December to. 





His reward at the close of the concerto (Tschaikowsky’s D 
major) was an ovation in which he was called back to the plat 
form eleven times.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, Decem- 
ber 10. 

Mr. Seidel also appeared as soloist at the second regular 
concert of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra on Novem- 
ber 29, when he played the Wieniawski concerto in D 
minor, and it required only a very few minutes of playing 
to convince the audience of the ability of the soloist. Fol- 
lowing are extracts from criticisms which appeared in 
three of the leading dailies of that city, November 30: 

His performance revealed one of the most gifted of the recent 
youthful musicians produced in such unusual numbers by distracted 
Russia. It was finished in every detail and of a quality as far 
removed from precocity as dignity is from smartness.—St. Louis 
Republic. 

The Wieniawski concerto is in part a parade piece, with glit- 
tering showers of fireworks. Seidel dispatched them with the aplomb 
of one to whom such terrificalities of technic have become child’s 
play. His bow danced as airily as the fluttering of a humming bird, 
yut every infinitesimal note was firm and sure as iron, with an 
intonation exquisitely true, however lightning-like the speed. And 
it was all so unconscious and facile that one had no sense of 
display; what was pyrotechnics in one generation has become nor- 
mal music in the next. Wells of reserve power still undrawn upon 
were indicated; it was obvious that not even Wieniawski was able 
to make this boyish violinist extend himself.—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, 





Seidel lacks nothing in technic and confidence. To these he adds 
a depth of tonal richness and color which rivals the greatest artists 
of all time upon this instrument,—St. Louis Star 





Critics Like Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid’s Voice 

The recent recital given by Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, 
soprano, and Glenn Dillard Gunn, pianist, proved to be a 
source of much pleasure to those Chicago music lovers— 
and there were a great many—who attended the event. 
Following are a few of the encomiums bestowed upon 
Mrs. MacDermid by the press of that city: 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid was heard in a group of French songs. 
These she sang in a manner thoroughly characteristic of her best 
style, her voice clear and lovely throughout its ample range, Her 
charming stage presence in itself always wins for her the gracious 
regard of her audience.—Herald Examiner. 


MacDermid’s full toned, wide ranged soprano was at its 
The interpretation of the French song is an easy matter to 
whose pronunciation is clear and whose under- 
Evening American. 


Mrs. 
best. 
this excellent singer, 
standing of this type of music is intelligent.— 





Mrs. MacDermid has good voice and good taste, and the knowl- 
edge how to apply both to music, She has the further great merit 
of believing that when English is to be sung it should be pro- 
nounced clearly, and she testified to her faith in a group of good 
songs by James G. MacDermid, by Carpenter and her accompanist, 
Jeanne Boyd. —Journal. 





Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid sang with full, clear tone, good con 
trol of her voice and poceretandng of her music. . he lighter 
numbers, “I Call to Mind a Day,’ MacDermid, and “Fairy Pool,” 
Boyd, she sang particularly well with soft tones that were pure in 
quality and very sure. Her phrasing was good and everything that 
she did was musicianly.—Evening Post. 





Mrs. Sammis-MacDermid in the Handel and Godard pieces put 
forth a very pleasing lyric ougrnns which is refined in quality and 
of a comprehensive range. reflects the emotion of the singer, 
and in the Godard “Air de ‘Loenera” took on almost the timbre 
of a dramatic soprano, This number is on the pretentious order of 
a ballad, and Mrs. Sammis-MacDermid scored a fine success with 
this selection.—Daily News. 
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Merle Alcock Substitutes for Lucy Gates 


_At the New York Symphony Orchestra’s concert held in 

Carnegie Hall, New York, December 1, Lucy Gates was 
to have been the soloist, but on account of illness, Merle 
Alcock, the contralto, substituted. That she did her part 
admirably is shown in the following press notices of De- 
cember 2: 

She sang for her first number Handel’s “Ombra Mai Fu,” so 
well known as a largo, with breadth of sentiment and richness of 
voice. Her second contribution was “O Don Fatale,” aria from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” in which she displayed dramatic gift well 
worthy of cultivation. This young singer, who gives every promise 


of a successful career, was very heartily applauded and recalled.— 
New York Herald, 


This Miss Alcock, on the larger and more demanding stage of 
Carnegie, with an orchestra to the rear of her, lost none of her 





poise nor ee ty to sing. . . . She has an excellent voice, 
pure dicti a most charming delivery, Youth knows no ter- 
rors, but 2 Alcock your assurance has a measure of high art 
as a strong f dl to say that the audience was 


is 
hers.—-New York Srening Sun, 


Hers. is one of the noblest contralto voices now to be heard in 
these United States, whether from native or imported songbirds. 
It is a-great, full, organ toned voice, supported in its beauty with 
a steady and nicely controlled column of air, And withal this singer 
sings with fine simplicity, powerful in its direct appeal.—New 
York Evening Journal. 


Merle Alcock’s fervent contralto voice had a sheen of satin in it. 
—New York Evening Mail. 


Detroit and Cincinnati Acclaim Matzenauer 


A most impressive and thoroughly enjoyable program 
was recently offered in Det: the Arcadia, with Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, contralto, as one of the soloists. Of 
her appearance on this occasion the press of December 4 
was unanimous in its praise: 

Mme. Matzenauer was in splendid voice, and showed us again that 
there are few singers before the American public who can command 
an audience as she can. With unlimited resources of power she 
also possesses richness of tone and an interpretative sense that 
makes her a truly great artist.—Detroit Journal 


Never before has she so displayed to Detroiters the qualities 
which have made her one of the greatest contraltos of her day.— 
Detroit Times. 


She was at ease with herself and at ease with her audience; she 
had extraordinary liberty in the portrayal of mood and in the 
shading of tone.—Detroit Free Press. 

The Cincinnati Commercial Tribune of December 7 paid 
Mme. Matzenauer the following tribute regarding her ap- 
pearance in Cincinnati with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra: 

As to the Mozart air from ‘‘Titus,” that, like others of its kind, 
asks for the voice and resource of a Matzenauer to sing it, a 
sumptuous voice not to be exhausted by cadenzas, scales, trills or 
phrases. “Ah, mon fils,’ from “Le Prophete,” and “Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix” were flawless examples of operatic style, true to 
tradition, opulent in expression, lovely in feeling. 


Passmore Sings with Grace and Charm 

Paul Althouse and Melvina Passmore gave Elmira, 
N. Y., one of the best musical treats of the season when 
they gave an evening of songs at the Park Church on De- 
cember 5. For several years Miss Passmore has been 
studying with Oscar Saenger, the well known vocal teacher 
of New York, and that she is a credit to him is attested by 
the appended press notices of December 6: 


Miss Passmore’s performance was finished to a marked degree 
for one so young. er personality and charm added much to the 
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She won the hearts of her audi- 
my ¥ so a the start when she sang “The Wind's in the South,” 

and “La Danza,” by Rossini. She responded with a de- 
ighetal Hietle French song as an encore.—Elmira Herald. 


delightfulness of her renditions. 





Melvena Passmore’s voice of coloratura quality is clear, high, 
facile and managed in good style and finish.—Elmira Star-Gazette. 





Her execution of this song (the “Bell Song” from “Lakme”) was 
truly wonderful and the audience seemed spellbound untii the last 
beautiful note. Her voice has an extraor inary sweetness among 
its other perfections. She sang Liza Lehmann’s “Daddy's Sweet- 
heart” for an encore most beautifully.—Elmira Advertiser. 


Reginald Sweet Has “Poetic 
Feeling and Imagination” 


Reginald Sweet, the young American composer, who 
was graduated from Harvard University in 1908 with 
“honors in music,” heard his compositions played by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra under the direction 
of Josef Stransky, on December 19, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Three orchestral sketches were selected by 
the conductor out of seven which Mr. Sweet composed, 
using lines by Walt Whitman as the basis for his inspira- 
tion. The three were: “I Hear Dervishes Monotonously 
Chanting, Turning Always Toward Mecca,” “Green 
Blades of Grass, Clouds of Heaven Above,” and “Blast 
That Careers so Free, Whistling Across the Prairies.” 
Below are a few press comments regarding Mr. Sweet's 
music, which appeared in print December 21: 


Mr. Sweet was repeatedly called out after his piece had been 
played.—Evening Post. 





The most comforting thought which Mr. Sweet's music brought 
was that he knew how to pursue a purpose. There was agreement 
between his intention and his -capacity to give it utterance,— 
Tribune, 


They are undoubtedly imaginative, and sane music.—Evening 
un, 


Music ideas stated in a highly impressionistic fashion on the 


orchestra with cleverness and color,—Heral 





Mr. Sweet is a modern of the moderns. The instrumental color- 
ings were ingenius and the composer's purpose was made clear. 
His dervishes chanted in genuine Oriental style. We have heard 
a Turkish boatman play just such long, curling scales on his pipe. 
But in the harbor of Smyrna, with the afternoon wind shrieking 
up the funnel shaped harbor and the sea striking white upon the 
low sea wall, they seemed more in the picture. The wind blew, 
as winds have blown from early times, in chromatic scales, The 
harmonies wrangled among themselves and the final burst of a 
tonic chord in full orchestra flamed with the splendor of a sun- 
rise over the China Sea “where the dawn comes up like thunder.” 
Very clever doings with an orchestra.—Sun. 





Mr. Sweet has a poetic feeling and imagination and a fine sense 
of instrumental coloring.—American. 


Mme, Claussen Opens Omaha Musical Season 


The first concert in Omaha since the closing of the war 
was given by the Tuesday Musical Club on November 109, 
with Julia Claussen as one of the soloists. The following 
are a few of the notices taken from the press referring 
to her appearance: 

Mme. Claussen has frequently been heard in Omaha in the past, 
and has built up for herself a strong circle of admirers for both 


her voice and the artistic work which she has done. She is dra- 
peti, and is especially at home in the brilliant numbers.—Omaha 


Mme. 
appearances in Omaha. 
ower, she adds to it 

orld-Herald. 

In Appleton, Wis., where Mme. Claussen appeared two 
days later at the Lawrence Conservatory of Music, she 
was accorded a reception which must have been most 
aratifying even to one as accustomed to such demonstra- 
tions as Mme. Claussen. 


Regneas Gives New Year’s Eve Party 

A right merry crowd was that at the Joseph Regneas 
studios on New Year’s Eve, when invited guests assembled 
about ten o’clock, heard all sorts of good music, and wel- 
comed the new year. Several choruses by the young 
women, sung upstairs, were of pretty effect, in the dis- 
tance. Elizabeth Ayres acted and sang “Marguerite,” in 
costume, looking and singing the part perfectly. The duet 
in “Aida,” acted and sung by Joah Marse and Mary Pot- 
ter (with obbligato women’s chorus, done behind a screen) 
showed what operatic training at the Regneas studios ac- 
complishes. Neither young woman has appeared on the 
stage, but each was quite at home. Full and expressive 
voices and appropriate action marked their appearance, 
which received big applause. 

Nevada Van der Veer sang the contralto air from Cad- 
man’s Indian opera, “Shanewis,” with opulent tones, and 
Reed Miller and his big brother sang a “Darky Duet” with 
genuine Southern gestures. later giving a little “break- 
down shuffle” with vigor. Promptly at mignight Mr. Reg- 
neas suggested that all unite in singing the Doxology, 
which was done with enthusiastic interpretation of the old 
hymn. An incident of the affair was when the Regneas 
Circle, composed of young women who studied with that 
master in Maine last summer, got together and gave the 
“Regneas yell.” 

Oliver Hirt and F. H. Warner played accompaniments, 
Mr. Regneas conducted the singers in their choruses. More 
singing at the bountifully laden table in the dining room 
followed and some time between two and four a. m. people 
went home. 


Claussen renewed the good impression made on previous 
Gifted with a voice of great range and 
dramatic intensity and feeling.Morning 


Hill’s Students in Demand 
Among the recent engagements of artist-pupils from the 


Jessie Fenner Hill studios, 1425 Broadway, New York, 
are: Harold J. Bonnell, recital. Middletown, N. Y.; Rob- 


ert J. Niells, Strand Theatre, New York City; Julia Lau- 
rence, club soloist, Brooklyn and New York City; David 
Perlberg, club soloist, New York City; Gladys Hahn, club 
soloist, East Orange, N. 
Lakewood, N. J. 


J., and Ester Fischer, club soloist, 
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PACIFIC SLOPE 


(¢ ‘ontinued ‘from page 39.) 

on December 18, under direction of John M. Spargur, two 
singers from Camp Lewis—Chaplain A. J. Haupt, tenor, 
and Oswald Olson, bass—were heard in solos and in an 
operatic duet. As a fitting climax of a program chiefly 
military in character, “The Marseillaise” brought the large 
audience to its feet. Among honor guests from Seattle 
at the concert were Keith J. Middleton, a former director 
of the club and one of its founders, and the president of 
the Amphion Male Chorus of Seattle, Mr. Myers, with 
many members of the neighboring club. 


Churches Hold Pre-Holiday Festivals 


Christmas Day coming in the middle of the week, Ta- 
coma churches held elaborate pre-holiday festivals, ora- 
torios forming entire programs at 
the First Presbyterian and First = 
Methodist Churches with Eliza- 
beth Jacques Snyder, formerly of 
the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church in Seattle, and Mrs. Don- 
ald Dilts, of Spokane, as soloists. 
At the First Baptist Church, Er- 
nest Sheppard presented the can- 
tata “lioly Night,” with Fanny 
Bailey Scott, of San Francisco, as 
leading soloist. Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert L. Schofield, 
a large chorus from the Puget 
Sound Conservatory of Music 
aided in Christmas services at the 
Immanuel Presbyterian auditor- 
ium. The “Dawn of Peace” was 
the keynote of the music in the 
many and various denominations 
of the city. 


Community Sing at Tree of 
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Light 
On Christmas Eve, in the heart 
of Tacoma in beautiful Wright 





Park, the annual Tree of Light 
brought thousands of soldiers and 
civilians to gather about it, rais- 
ing their voices in this unique year in a great thanksgiv- 
ifg community sing. K. M 


PORTLAND SOON TO HEAR 
BELATED CONCERTS 


Spanish influenza is on the decline here. The Public 
Auditorium, which has been utilized as an emergency 
hospital, is being fumigated. The Auditorium will be the 
scene of a number of belated concerts. 

Henry B. Murtagh, organist, recently gave an interest- 
ing recital in the Liberty Theatre. He was presented by 
the Oregon Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, 
Frederick W. Goodrich, dean. A luncheon followed the 
recital, The Liberty Theatre, which is a large and beau- 
tiful structure, has a new.$50,000 Wurlitzer organ. 

The seventh annual concert of the Reed College Chorus, 
Louise Huntley, director, was held on December 19. Solos 
were contributed by Goldie Peterson, soprano, and Arthur 
Johnson, tenor. The program consisted of Christinas 
carols and selections from “The Messiah” (Handel). 

On Christmas Eve a community “sing” took place in 
front of the Liberty Temple. William H. Boyer directed. 
The soloists were Mae Alameda George, soprano; W. E 
Crosby, tenor, and Philip Pelz, conetist. The Multnomah 
Guard Band, W. A. McDougall, conductor, assisted. 

John R. Sites, dean of the school of music of the Wil- 
lamette University, Salem, Ore., is organizing an orches- 
tra of fifty instruments. 

Elizabeth A. Flavel, saprano, who has been studying 
with Byford Ryan, the well known vocal instructor of 
New York, has returned to Portland. 

J. F. Woolery, Jr., of Omaha, Neb., 
will open a violin studio here. 

Frances Soule, harpist, has joined the Ellison-White 
forces. 7; RQ. 


REDLANDS MUSIC TEACHERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 

The December annual meeting of the Redlands branch 
of the California Music Teachers’ Association resulted in 
the election of the following officers: Lucien W. Smith, 
president; Annette Cartlidge, vice-president; Joybelle 
Hatcher, secretary; Grace Eaton, treasurer; Edith R. 
Smith, program committee; Mildred Wheat, publicity 
committee. Percy Shaul-Hallett, of Pasadena, gave a 
very interesting talk on “English Church Music and the 
Christmas Waits.” 

The first recital of the College of Fine Arts, University 
of Redlands, showed the usual high standard in the piano, 
violin and vocal departments. 


The Lotts Open Spinet Club Season 


The Spinet Club opened its season on December 11 with 
a recital by Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Lott, the eminent Los 
Angeles baritone and pianist, whose work is always so 
greatly appreciated. It was a patriotic program, consisting 
of five groups of songs: Songs of War and Patriotism, 
Songs of the Fighting Men, Songs of Democratic and 
Political Significance, The Fighting Man’s Return, and 
Peace. The program was timely and was enthusiastically 
received by the audience. 

Clifford Lott is a rarely gifted singer and is fortunate 
in having the splendid support that Mrs. Lott gives him at 
the piano. He has in rare combination great virility and 
great refinement. It is worth the price of a ticket 
to one of his recitals to hear him sing a single “man’s” 
song—he does it in such a big, broad way, as if it were 
merely an episode of personal self expression. Yet it is 
without roughness as it is without affectation, the out- 
come, no doubt, of much careful study guided by an in- 
stinctive understanding of artistic verities. Lott is a rare 
singer, Mrs. Lott a rare pianist. They have won universal 
appreciation in Southern California, where their work is 
known, and would no doubt have become nationally noted 
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had they not preferred home life to the trials and tribu- 
lation of even the most successful public career. 

L. W. A. 


stelslienea ction 
Rogers Concert Party at Camp Upton 
The Rogers Concert Party, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
wag Rogers and Bruno Huhn, gave concerts in the 
M. C. A. and K. of C. huts at Camp Upton on New 
Year's Eve, concerts which gave much delight to those 
who were fortunate enough to be present. 


Scott’s New Song a Popular One 


Church singers all over the country are using John 
Prindle Scott’s timely new song, “He Maketh Wars to 
Cease.” Regarding this number, Warren Proctor, tenor 


of the Chicago Opera, writes: “Like all the Scott songs, 







the combination of text and musical setting is hard to 
heat.” Marie Morrisey, the contralto, says: “Your song 
is splendid, and I shall use it every opportunity I have.” 
Frank Parker, baritone, of Chicago, adds: “I sang your 
‘He Maketh Wars to Cease’ before some 1,500 church peo- 
ple here Saturday night, and at the end of the song the 
audience applauded, so I guess it ‘got over’ all right.” 





* SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 
Maker of many sin; now prominent before the ic. Famous 
for Ser correct "tice Placement and Tone at Engage- 
ments secu: 
Classes for Teachers, Artists and Students now in session. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone 6221 Bryant Write for particulars 
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present time with the Chicago Opera Association. 


especially created for her. 
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FLORENCE MACBETH. 
The above is a charming new photograph of the young singer 
Miss Macheth is pictured wearing a 
It is of apple green and orchid chiffon, 
is finished with a bunch of French buds. a 
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HOW THE BUSINESS MAN 
BECAME A MUSIC CONVERT 





War Teaches Commercial World the Civic, Ethical and 
Practical Value of the Tonal Art 


(Pierre Key, in the New York World.) 

Gathering data and arranging it in tabulated form is a 
favorite recreation for statisticians at this period of every 
year. About the time most people are wondering if the 
tables they have reserved for New Year’s Eve are to be in 
locations where the view will be the best and the fun 
fastest, the persons with a penchant for figures are deep 
in their midst. But the musical accomplishment of 1918 
needs no elucidation of such nature, no cross indexing for 
ready reference. Considerable has been accomplished. 
The new year of 1919 holds a still larger promise in the 
way of opportunity to Americans and a stronger impetus 
all around. 

It has taken the war and the part the United States was 
privileged to play in it to bring to many people a realiza- 
tion of the importance music plays in the life of every 
civilized community. Before our boys went to the train- 
ing- camps and subsequently “over there,” a goodly num- 
ber of business men couldn’t discern, even with a spy- 
glass, any real reason for encouraging the best music per- 
formed as such music should be. To them good music 
meant “classical” (by which they inferentially concluded 
it had to be devoid of melody, which most classical music 
assuredly is not), and to these folk the word “musician” 
served mercly as a synonym for long hair. Before our 
soldier and sailor fighters sent word home how much music 
meant to them, and until the ranking officers of the army 
and navy also emphasized the fact, the sober business man 
regarded music as a non-essential. 

In the last two years, however, it has been lifted from 
this class and put into that of other necessities. During 
that time an amazing number of men who have heretofore 
considered music as but another form of sentimental by- 
product have seen a new light. They have made a discov- 
ery and appear willing to admit past erroneous conclusions 
by hastening to make amends for a distorted viewpoint 
caused by no less and mortifying a thing than ignorance 
upon this particular subject. There always is hope for the 


person who confesses te having been wrong, and in this 
important matter no exception has occurred. 

The banker, the lawyer, the doctor, the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler and retailer who formerly clapped his hands 
over his ears when you mentioned Schumann is now will- 
ing to listen to the music prowess of Brahms. In all parts 
of the country men of influence in their respective com- 
munities are commencing to swell the number who have 
discovered how much music does for the betterment of the 
individual whe hears music. Of a sudden these reclaimed 
ones have taken to puckering their lips in whistling a tune. 
All of which is significant. 

The United States has had no easy row to hoe to give 
music its chance. The clink of one dollar against another 
has proved a sound far pleasanter to some ears than the 
dulcet tones of the singer or the tinkle-tinkle of a piano. 
The fiddler whose repertoire extended materially be- 
yond the confines of the Virginia reel was frowned upon 
as of no account, a candidate for loose ways and financial 
ruin. Gallant bands of women, aided by that class of busi- 
ness men whose vision foresaw the influence of music, 
helped in the start. It has been a slow process, but it has 
been a steady one. Now the country at large is awake to 
the purpose of grand opera, the symphony orchestra con- 
cert, the oratorio and the recitals. 

Without doubt a clear conception at last exists as to 
such music being quite as needful a food as other kinds 
which go into the stomach by way of the mouth than into 
the soul by way of the ears. And it is well for us as a 
people that this is so. The majority of American homes 
have in them either a piano or some other musical instru- 
ment. An amazing percentage of these families too boasts 
voung people who are either musically proficient or mak- 
ing progress to that end. So the musicians are at last be- 
coming recognized as outside the vagabondage real and 
their wares as legitimate, to be patronized when the quality 
and price are what the commercial world terms “right.” 


Samaroff with Society of Friends 


Olga Samaroff will play the piano part in the Beethoven 
choral fantasie at the second concert of the New York So 
ciety of Friends of Music at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Jan- 
uary 12. Artur Bodanzky will conduct the work and the 
orchestra and chorus will be selected from the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company. 
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Famed Singer of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


writes about 


The 


fialdwin 


Piano 


At the Spring Mu- 
sical Festival 
Raleigh, N. C., I had 
the pleasure of using 
your Baldwin Piano. 
It had an excellent 
tone and blended 
nicely with my voice. 
cordially, 

GARRISON 





Che Baldwin Piano Company 


CHICAGO 
323 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Would Give Public.Songs They Want 


The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Sir have always been interested in the attitude of concert 
artists when it comes to the makeup of their programs for public 
performance, Perhaps my friends are right when they say I am 


concert mad. At any rate spend; several afternoons and a great 
many evenings every month at this season of the year listening to 
what concert singers have to offer those who pay to go and hear 
them. Until recently it amused me to observe the care with which 
most of them prepared their musical menus, Foreign dishes galore, 


but hardly ever an honest offering of domestic worth! The war 
forced a change in this respect to a certain extent, and we have 
had.an opportunity lately of listening to songs sung in a language 
all of us can understand, and often clothed with music that compared 
more than favorably with the output of a foreign market. 

This season a new condition of affairs hae revealed itself to the 
steady and more or less enthusiastic concertgoer. I have been 
vastly impressed with the acumen, judgment and good sense dis- 
played by those artists who have included in their offerings the 
songs that are reported to be loved by the men who have fought 
r were ready to fight our battles for us on the bloody fields of 
europe or the great green seas that roll between. have noted 
with pleasure and approval that such songs ipvariably command 
the greatest applause, both in volume and heartiness. I do not 
refer merely to these songs sung so lustily and often by the men 
themselves, in camp or in trench, but whe to those which have 
been sung to them over and over again | visiting singers and 
with which they have become affectionately familiar. Among these 
songs I have lately heard on quite a number of concert programs 
are such familiar favorites as “There's a Long, Lon rail,” 
“Roses of Picardy,” “The Magic of Your Eyes,” “The Americans 
Come”—to mention a few of the leading songs in this category. 
And I have asked myself why audiences display so warm an 
attitude toward these songs angered with the rather indifferent 
pose they assume toward tess tamiliar and what may fairy be 
termed merely “high brow” exhibits, Is it because these songs have 
some heart a ling quality that the others lack? Partly, no doubt. 
But the reason, I suspect, is that nowadays a considerable 


percentage of any audience comprises people who have themselves 
been drawn close to the war by reason of having boys of their 
own taking part in it. Obviously, the songs that please these good 
people are the songs their own flesh and glood have also loved 
and sung and about which they have heard so much from the 
boys themselves, 

It behooves the intelligent artist, therefore, to bear this in mind, 
for an intelligent artist is one who studies the tastes and prefer- 
ences of his audience as well as his own capabilities and predilec- 
tions. It is idle to deny that the public wants these songs and is 
never so happy as when listening to them well sung. The evidence 
in support of this is obvious all over the country. The public will 
always follow the artist who gives them what they want rather 
than what he thinks they ought to have. The songs I haye in 
mind—such, for example, as the few I have named—are worthy 
of any artist’s interpretation, and I shall not be surprised to find 
them very largely featured on the concert programs of the present 
seasons and, indeed, for many seasons to come. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) Harry Haynes. 


New York, 


Rosa Raisa a Record Breaker 


At a recent recital given by Rosa Raisa, the dramatic 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, at the Coli- 
seum, Chicago, she drew no less than 14,000 auditors 
to hear her, which is probably the world’s record for a 
musical event of the sort. 

Another extraordinary thing which Miss Raisa has 
recently done is to decline an extremely flattering offer 
for opera in Buenos Aires next summer in order to be 
free, now that the war is over, to go to Italy and Rus- 
sia, visiting her father and other relatives. 
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‘DAVID HOCHSTEIN PROBABLY KILLED 


(Continued from page 5.) 

As Told by the Major 
The Musica Courter, however, communicated to the 
Music a the best substantiated story in regard to 
Hochstein known on this side cf the Atlantic. On Mon- 
day, November 25, a young major? just off the ship from 
France, came into the Musicat Courter and inquired 
as to the address of the relatives of David Hochstein. A 
member of the editorial staff of the happened to 
overhear the request as made at the window and, 
knowing Hochstein well, engaged the officer in conversa- 
tion. He was extremely reluctant to but, seeing that 
the Musica, Courrer writer was an old friend of the 
violinist, he finally related the story of what befell Hoch- 
stein according to his belief and his own first-hand knowl- 


. edge of the facts. At his request the Musicat Courier 


has held back the present time, awaiting the 
expected appearance Of the I ay casualty list; but 
as two months have passed t time without word 
of or from Hochstein and as the officer has left New 
York without this paper being able to trace him, the story, 
already known to the Pegberein family, is now related 
in the hope that it will be seen by some other officer or 
comrade present at the time who can either confirm or 
effectually contradict it, so that the endless, nerve racking 
anxiety may be ended. 


Northeast of Verdun 


The major, whose name and regimental number are pur- 
posely not given, in order that he may incur no blame for 
communicating news in advance of official advice, was in 
command of the runners of a certain part of the American 
forces which fought in the closing weeks of the war in the 
region northeast of Verdun, meeting the most stubborn 
resistance offered American troops in the whole course of 
their participation in the war. ochstein, a newly made 
lieutenant, had only been attached to his regiment for 
about ten days, but the major, scenting a man of unusual 
ability in him, had succeeded in having him detailed to act, 
under himself, in immediate command of the runners, On 
a morning early in November the regiment went over the 
top. According to the usual plan the runners were to 
follow on some ten or fifteen minutes after the attack 
had started’ The appointed time arrived and the major, 
calling out, “Let's go on, boys,” had moved a bare twenty 
feet ahead, when a stray German shell fell directly in 
the midst of the group of runners, the major luckily 
escaping by the chance that he had moved on ahead and 
none of the fragments happened to fly his way. With 
the attack going on, it was impossible for him to stop 
and he went ahead, followed by such runners as had 
survived and were still able to carry on. He noticed that 
Hochstein was not among them, nor did he see him again, 
and feared for his fate. He did not get in touch with 
his own regimental headquarters until the following day, 
when, inquiring after Hochstein, he was informed by the 
colonel that—as he feared—the young violinist was one 
of those unfortunates in the group of runners who were 
instantaneous victims of the exploding shell. The only 
point of hope which the major himself saw lay in the 
fact that he did not known of his own first-hand knowl- 
edge that Hochstein had actually been among the victims. 
He, however, entertained not the slightest doubt as to 
Hochstein’s fate. Knowing him to be a musician, and, in 
his slight acquaintance with him having learned nothing 
of his antecedents, the major called at the MusicaL 
Courter office to obtain the address of his near relatives— 
which was, of course, given him—in order to be able to 
write to them when the casualty list should bring his 
name. The major was a young man, hardly older than 
Hochstein himself, and spoke in highest terms of the 
violinist’s character and ability, saying that rarely in his 
military experience had he run across an officer without 
West Point training with such aptitude for military work 
as Hochstein’s. It was evident that he was deeply affected 
by what he felt to be the loss of Hochstein and his. eyes 
filled with tears as he spoke. He identified Hochstein 
from the pictures in the files of the MusicaL Courter, in- 
cluding those published with this story. The very day 
after he had been informed by his colonel of Hochstein’s 
fate the major had received orders sending him back to 
America to join one of the new regiments then waiting 
for a staff before being sent to France; but before he 
reached these shores the armistice had been signed. 

Does No One Know? 

With all the soldiers who have returned home, well or 
wounded, it seems as if there must now be someone from 
the same unit on this side of the water who could give 
definite word of Hochstein, either confirming the major’s 
story or disproving it by actual knowledge of him at the 
time of or since the signing of the armistice. It is in 
the hope that this story may reach the eye of such a one 
that the Musica Courter gives it the widest possible 
publicity. 

Hochstein’s Career 

David Hochstein was born at Rochester on February 16, 
1892, He began his study of the violin as a mere young- 
ster, working first in New York, then going abroad to 
study for a while with Leopold Auer, and later to Vienna, 
where he was a prize pupil in the Meisterschule of the 
Imperial Academy under Professor Ottokar Sevcik. He 
won the first state prize at Vienna, a diploma and the 
sum of 1,000 crowns. His debut was made at Vienna in 
January, 1911, with great success and later in the same 
year he went to-London with Professor Sevcik and played 
there. The Vienna conservatory, as a sort of proof of 
what its teaching could do, gave several concerts in various 
of the largest continental cities in which its crack pupils 
participated and Hochstein was its representative as a 
violinist, being received with great enthusiasm and recog- 
nized as one of the best of the younger men wherever he 
appeared. Just before the war he returned to his native 
country and from the first had a most promising profes-* 
sional career. When the war called. him away at the be- 
ginning of 1917 his position as one of the very finest 
violinists which America had ever produced was thoro- 
ughly established. He had played in recital extensively 
throughout the country and Ga made numerous appear- 
ances as soloist with the*symphony orchestras. 
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MRS. ALBERTO REARDON, 
A soprano of Youngstown, Ohio, who organized the 
Service Quartet of which she is the director, and 
gave such a successful concert at Camp Sherman last 
May that she has just completed arrangements for 
a return engagement to entertain the boys stationed 
there. Mrs. Reardon also assists Mrs. W. P. Wil- 
liamson, who is the state chairman of the community 
sings in Ohio, It is said that her charm of personal- 

ity enhances her musical gifts. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 8.) 


was thoroughly satisfactory. Martinelli as Des Grieux, 
entirely at home in a part which he knows and enjoys, 
gave her splendid support. Scotti gave his familiar 
Lescaut, and Andres De Segurola did a capital bit of 
character acting as Geronte. The lesser roles were 
competently done. Papi conducted. 


Sunday. Evening Concert, January 5 


There were two stars at the Sunday evening concert 
on January 5, Richard Hageman, conductor, and Toscha 
Seidel, violinist. Hageman had his opportunity first, 
for he opened the program with the “Mignon” overture, 
and the audience was so pleased with his reading of it 
that, instead of accepting it merely as the formal and 
inevitable prelude to the evening, there were four re- 
calls for him and finally an encore before the program 
could go on, The “Italian Caprice” of Tschaikowsky, 
the other orchestral number on the program, was also 
splendidly done, and in accompanying Seidel in the 
Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole,” Mr. Hageman again 
showed that he has few superiors in that branch of con- 
ducting, a most important one and one too much neg- 
lected by conductors in general, including some right in 
New York. : 

Toscha Seidel, if one may use a vulgar expression, 
was a riot. His playing of the Lalo number gave full 
scope to that splendid musical temperament which is 
his. Its bright, scintillating color and fascinating, 
piquant rhythms were all done full justice to. Later, 
with L. T. Grunberg at the piano, he played a group of 
shorter numbers and then he played more groups of 
shorter numbers, not on the program but insistently 
demanded by the audience. In this, his first New York 
appearance of the season, Seidel more than confirmed 
the extremely favorable impression received of his abil- 
ity when he first appeared last year, and his coming re- 
cital is looked forward to with great interest. 

The noble organ of Jose Mardones, bass, doing inim- 
itably some of his native Spanish arias and songs, also 
won, as it always does, the heartiest approval of the 
audience, and Louise Homer, the other soloist, was no 
less popular than twenty-odd years or so ago, when she 
made her Metropolitan debut. 


Brooklyn Academy of Music 





“Faust,” December 31 


The Metropolitan Opera Company gave a delightful 
performance of Gounod’s “Faust” on New Year’s Eve at 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, with the following cast: 
Faust, Giovanni Martinelli; Mephistopheles, Leon Rothier ; 
Valentin, Robert Couzinou; Wagner Paolo Ananian; 
Marguerite, Frances Alda; Siebel, Raymonde Delaunois, 
and Marthe, Kathleen Howard. 

Faust is one of Mr. Martinelli’s master roles; his sing- 
ing of “Salve Dinora” gave particular enjoyment. Frances 
Alda, as Marguerite, was superb; she was in unusually 
good voice, which, with her winsome manner, captivated 
her audience at once. Leon Rothier, always a subtle 
Mephistopheles, was at his best. Raymonde Delaunois, as 
Siebel. and Robert Couzinou, as Valentin, gave satisfac- 
tory interpretations. Pierre Monteux conducted. 


Marion Green for “Beaucaire” in London 


Marion Green, the baritone, will sail for London next 
Saturday, to begin rehearsals at once for the production 
there of “Monsieur Beaucaire,” the new opera by Mes- 
sager. 
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FLORIDA HOLDS FIRST BIENNIAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Federation of State Music Clubs Meets January 3 and 4—Event a Memorable One—Effa Ellis 
Perfield, Well Known Pedagogue, Among Those to Make Addresses 





The First Biennial Music Festival of the Florida State 
Federation of Music Clubs was held at Gainsville on Jan- 
uary 3 and 4. The convention headquarters was the audi- 
torium which was filled to capacity, every one turning out 
to make the first meeting of the kind a memorable one. 
The music clubs represented included the Philharmonic 
Society of Gainsville, Mrs. George Smith, president; Car- 
reno Club of St. Petersburg, Mrs, Frank Chase, presi- 
dent; Mozart Club of Stuart, Mrs. Carroll Dunscombe, 
president; Music Study Club of West Palm Beach, Mrs. 
Agnes Ballard, president; Southern College Music Club 
of Sutherland, Prof. A. G. Vredenberg, president; Ladies’ 
Friday Musicale of Tampa, Mrs. J. A. M. Grable, presi- 
dent; and Children’s Music Club of Miami, Mrs. L. B. 
Saftord, president. 

The morning session of January 3, when a meeting: of 
the executive board was called, commenced at nine o'clock 
and the program included an address of welcome by Mrs. 
George Smith, president of the Philharmonic Society. 
Mrs. L. B. Saftord responded and the story of each club 
was given by the founder, in addition to various reports 
made by the presidents on the special war work. The 
musical numbers were rendered by Mrs. C. A. McKay, 
who sang Charpentier’s “Louise” aria and Stanley Den- 
ziger and Mary Poore, both youthful piano pupils of Bar- 
cellos de Braga, who was the guest of honor. Mr. de 
Braga has done much for the musical interests of the 
state and he has given fifteen recitals in Miami and its 
vicinity. It is said that he was the first to introduce the 
best modern music in Florida’ He is, furthermore, a 
highly educated man and generous in spirit for he has 
aided the less fortunate and helped to raise the standard 
of music throughout the state. Mr. de Braga’s pupils were 
a credit to him in selections by Beethoven, Schumann, 
Rachmaninoff, Chopin and Mendelssohn. 


Afternoon Session 


The features of the. afternoon program were two ad- 
dresses, “The New Era,” by Mrs. David Allan Campbell, 
editor of the Musical Monitor, and “The National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs,” by Mrs. J. H. Hirsch, president 
of the southeastern district of Orlando. Artists appear- 
ing included Mrs. E. H. Hart, pianist; Mamie Dawson, 
pianist; and Marcella Marsteller, who gave a costume re- 
cital in the evening, assisted by the Philharmonic Society. 


January 4 


The session of the second day lasted practically all day, 
beginning in the morning with a meeting of the executive 
board and ending at 8.30 with a concert given by Mr. de 
Braga, pianist, and Ruby Leeser, soprano. The program 
seemed to be made up principally of addresses and lec- 
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tures, consisting of. a lecture-recital, “What Next in 
Music?” by Marion Rons of the Rollins Conservatory; a 
chalk talk on “Music in the Home,” by Effa Ellis Per 
field; “Music in the Wards of Our Military Hospitals,” 
Mrs. Isa Maude Ilsen, who has been appointed by the 
government as director of music in the hospitals in the 
interest of music in the reconstruction. 
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STANLEY DERIZINGHER, 
Twelve year old pupil of Barcellos De Braga, who 
represented The Children’s Music Club at Gaines- 
ville, Fla., on January 3. 
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Louise Jackson, another pupil of Mr. de Braga, played 
the Liszt etude in A flat and Mrs. W. D. Bailey inter- 
preted the songs of Helene Saxby and Mrs, Guerreros 
Another composer represented was James Curry. 

All the speakers and artists donated their services and 


paid their own railroad expenses, but the Philharmonic 
Society of Gainsville entertained the delegates in their 
homes during the convention. All in all, the first biennial 
music festival of the Florida State Federation of Music 


Clubs was an event which will doubtless be repeated more 
often now that the ice has been broken and the test was 
a success. L. B.S 
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»heric effect that seemed to weave mood after mood 
into fantastic or mystic designs in tone. 

Coming to the quartet in A minor, op. 41, from Schu- 
mann, Dr. Rich and his co-artists played in a manner 
that was at once inspiring and idealistic. The tonal 
sonority attained by the instrumentalists, the assurance 
displayed, perfection of ensemble, and a nicety of dy- 
namic control was a composite disclosure that resulted 
in a wealth of well earned applause and unquestionably 
deserved enthusiasm. 


Tenth Pair of Symphonic Concerts 


The tenth pair of concerts in this season’s list, sched- 
uled for the Academy by Dr, Stokowski, proved a thor- 
oughly enjoyable event to the big audiences present on 
both occasions. The composers represented on the pro- 
gram were: Hadley, Lalo, and Dvorak. Mr, Hadley con- 
ducted his symphonic poem “Lucifer,” a work inspired by 
Van den Vondel’s sixteenth century poem of the same 
name and made a profound impression as a leader; his de- 
cision, assurance and thorough control all contributing to- 
ward a splendid cooperative spirit among the orchestra per- 
sonnel that in turn placed the audience in complete rapport 
with the composer’s purpose and the realization of it. 
“Lucifer” was offered with an amazing mingling of vol- 
ume contrasts, tonal coloring and rhythmic changes, all of 
which, following in artistic sequence, were in strict accord 
with saneness and made for an impressive reflection of the 
moods it was the desire to portray. The five primeval 
subjects of the symphonic poem, Gabriel, Lucifer, Battle, 
Victory and Peace were clearly discernible, and this clarity 
was a characteristic engrossing the attention of all those 
present, in a firm, expectant, and interest-gripping manner. 
The Gabriel trumpet passage announced from the upper 
proscenium boxes proved a stirring introduction to the 
work; the strife and combat was az vigorously impressive 
as the celestial harmonies were lovely of form and charm- 
ing in nature. The instrumentation, in parts, is modern, 
but does not by any means partake of the brainstorm rhap- 
sodic idea. Mr. Hadley has painted with a bold but sure 
hand in “Lucifer” and the audience gave vent to its pleas- 
ure as well as paid tribute to his genius in a thunder of 
applause that recalled him to the platform several times. 


French Captain, Cello Soloist 


Captain Fernand Pollain appeared in French Army uni- 
form and his entrance was the signal for a prolonged, 
noisy greeting that seemed fittingly national in character. 
Pollain’s work as a cello soloist was to an extent credit- 
able. He possesses a fine rhythmic sense and a large tone. 
His style of interpretation is of a sincere nature that held 
the attention of the audience and earned much applause. 
Concertmaster Thaddeus Rich conducted the orchestra 
through the solo work and created a splendid complimen- 
tary atmosphere for the solo instrument. 


Stokowski Directs Dvorak 


Directed by Dr. Stokowski, Dvorak’ s symphony No. 5 in 
E minor “From the New World,” was rendered in a well- 
nigh inimitable manner. 

Stotesburys Entertain Philadelphia Music Teachers’ 
Association 


On Saturday evening, December 21, the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers’ Association attended a soiree given by 
Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury at their residence, 1925 
Walnut street. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. O. F. Lewis, dis- 
tinguished educator and sociologist, who chose for his 
subject “America’s Greatest Musical Opportunity.” Al- 
bert N. ‘Hoxie, United States Government song leader, 
conducted the singing, and Mrs. Francis E. Clark, vice- 
president of the association, as well as head of the 
educational music section of the National Federation 
of Women’s, Clubs, outlined a novel musical contest, 
recently launched by the federation. Mrs. Francis W. 
Abbott, president of the Matinee Musical Association, 
discussed “The Needs for a National Conservatory.” 
Owen Wister, the well known novelist, and a member 
of the Commission for Military Activity, was present. 
He gave an interesting talk on “Music and War.” 
Among other things, he mentioned that actual obser- 
vation has convincingly proven there is a much closer 
co-ordination between brain, nerve and muscle centers 
in soldiers who frequently hear music than there is in 
their more unfortunate brethren who hear little of it. 
This fact was rcognized by General Pershing, where- 
upon he ordered $50,000 worth of sheet music, books, 
etc., for the boys “over there.” Mildred Faas, soprano, 
sang several numbers in a pleasing manner, among 
them being a “Persian Serenade,” by James Francis 
Cooke, president of the association. Mrs. E, P. Lynch 
and Agnes C. Quinlan presided at the organ and piano 
respectively. 

Hunter Welsh Assists in Presenting His “Missa Nativi- 
tatis Domini” 


Hunter Welsh, the distinguished American pianist, 
changed for the nonce his position at the concert piano 
keyboard to one before the organ manuals of St. Peter's 
Church, this city. 

Two splendid renditions of his “Missa Nativitatis 
Domini” on Christmas Day were the occasions that 
tempted the artist to thus momentarily forsake his 
chosen instrument for that so inseparately related to 
sacred ceremonies. 

The mass was sung by 100 trained voices, there being 
a splendid tonal balance between the divisions of men 
(tenors and basses) and the ‘boys (altos and sopranos). 
Leopold Syré conducted the work, displaying magnifi- 
cent skill, understanding and musicianship. His baton 
was wielded with decision that at once assured the 
choir and vitalized the offering to the utmost degree of 
satisfaction. 

The work is big, noble and inspiring, and its presen- 
tation aroused much favorable comment. Mr. Welsh 
created a thoroughly complementary tonal atmosphere 
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WINIFRED CHRISTIE, 
Pianist, who will include among her forthcoming concerts 
appearances in Lancaster, Pa., January 15; Boston, Mass., 


ys 


February 7, and Aeolian Hall, New York, February 12. 








for the yoice parts, and thereby surprised many of his 
musical friends, who, until then, knew nothing of his 
ability at the organ. It is very probable that there will 
be a public performance of the “Missa Nativitatis” with 
orchestra later on in the season. G. M. W. 
Anna Case’s New York Recital, January 20 
Anna Case, tlle American soprano, has, in spite of the 
influenza epidemic, been fortunate enough to be able to fill 
nearly all of her dates, only a few having had to be post- 
poned. Among her most recent appearances were her 
fourth recital in Detroit, Mich., and Des Moines, Iowa, 
also at Rochester and Syracuse, N. Y.; Paterson and 
Plainfield, N. J.; Aan Arba, Mich.; Morgantown, W. Va., 





ANRA CASE, 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


as well as the Biltmore Hotel Morning Musicale, in New 
York City. 

Her success in these recitals has been recorded by the 
press as of the most exceptional character, those who heard 
her before having expressed in emphatic terms that this 
brilliant artist had never been in better voice or sung with 
greater artistic finish. 

Miss Case begins the new year with a private concert 
in Boston, Mass., and a third recital in Montreal, Canada, 
this week. On Monday evening, January 20, she will give 
her annual New York recital at Carnegie Hall, for which 
she has prepared a most attractive program, including sev- 
eral novelties, among them a group of Swedish and Nor- 
wegian folksongs, a group of French songs of which sev- 
eral are entirely new, a group of American songs of which 
two are in manuscript. She will begin her recital with a 
classical group, using as the last number the aria “Porgi a 
mor,” from the “Marriage of Figaro.” 

The interest that has always been manifested in this pop- 
ular singer’ s New York recital has already begun to show 
itself in the large demand for seats. 
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ALICIA VAN BUREN ENCOURAGED IN HER * 
WORK BY THE LATE EDWARD A. MacDOWELL 








Alicia Van Buren, of Louisville, Ky., has written some 
charming little songs as well as a number of simple yet 
thoroughly beautiful verses, all of which have been pub- 
lished. When reading these verses or listening to the 
sweet melody of her songs, one is immediately impressed 
with the fact that they are the work of an unusually tal- 
ented person.. After the reader, however, has met Mrs. 
Van Buren—if he be so fortunate as this writer was—he 
will at once realize that the beauty and charm of the work 
is but a reflection of the lovable character of Mrs. Van 
Buren, a little lady of exceptional talent and infinite sweet- 
ness. 

When seen by a Musicat Courter representative in New 
York during a short visit of a week, Mrs. Van Buren re- 
vealed many interesting things in her life. Her mother 
was born in Dublin, Ireland, and her father, who was Ger- 
man, fled to America at an early age to escape military 
training. : 


Her Early Musical Instruction 


“As a child I can well remember being sung to sleep by 
my mother, who was a very capable singer,” said the 
Southern composer. “Then when I became old enough she 
taught me the piano. Even during that early period in my 
life, | remember having composed little pieces which I car- 
ried about in my pocket. Friends who visited my mother 
began to call me the little Jenny Lind, after the great 
songstress so in favor then, as I had also developed a 
taste for singing. 

“Soon I was allowed to study voice, and at the age of 
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ALICIA VAN BUREN, 


Composer. 
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seventeen I sang at my first concert, which was a pupils’ 
recital. I had chosen the scene and prayer from ‘Der Frei- 
schiitz,’ and I recall the incident most particularly because 
that night I wore my first train (which I had insisted upon 
having), and it was also my first black gown. Those 
things, you know, girls never forget. I may say in regard 
to my success that from that time on I had hoped to be- 
come an opera singer—but it was not to be!” 

Instead Mrs. Van Buren has given the world those ex- 
quisite poems which Margaret Deland, the well known 
author, has described as being “the deepest expression of 
human love” ever published. The latter refers to a book 
of verses called “Fire Flies,” which were written in mem- 
ory of her husband, the late Albert Alexander Van Buren, 
who at one time was a member of the Baldwin Piano 


Company. 
Ideal Married Life 


Mr. and Mrs. Van Buren had an ideal married life and 
their home at Orange Park, Fla., was the scene of many 
a brilliant gathering of musical and literary people. Mr. 
Van Buren, after having retired from the piano business, 
devoted all of his time to painting. He was a very fine 
marine painter and exhibited a_work of his at the Louis- 
ville Exposition in 1900. The Courier-Journal described it 
as follows: “A. A. Van Buren sends a splendid marine, 
full of movement, with a great wave breaking into spray 
over the rocks near the foreground. This picture alone 
entitles Mr. Van Buren to a place among the leading ma- 
rine painters.” 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Van Buren gave up 
singing and has since devoted all of her time to her songs 
and poems. “Fire Flies” has also received glowing praise 
from book reviewers all over the country. The Louisville 
Evening Post referred to it in the following manner: “In 
this little volume, as in one of a few years ago, Mrs. Van 
Buren has shown some rare qualities. Simplicity and sin- 
cerity, a high unconscious courage, a delicate touch and a 
thythm distinctly lyrical—these are her distinguishing 
traits. The little book taken as a whole is like some 
erystal stream which has broken its way from the dark 





underground of pain and endurance and is rippling out 
into the light. It takes its own path and flows as it will, 
but always it sings its own song, untaught except of God. 
There is no other simile so appropriate to the book—to its 
absolute freedom from the imitative and the deliberate. 
Yet, for all this resemblance, there is a clarion note in 
these pages that is not described by such a simile—a note 
of hope and courage that thrills like morning reveille.” 

Mrs. Van Buren has an interesting quartet to her credit, 
and “In Early Spring,” arranged for orchestra, is still an- 
other composition of merit. This is thoroughly simple yet 
modern in form, and has been given by several orchestras, 
including the Philharmonic Society of Louisville. Her 
songs include “Lullaby,” “Evening,” “Pure as an Angel's 
Eyes,” “Anemone” and “Hammock Song.” 

Mrs. Van Buren has lived so much in Boston that she 
feels the city is her second home. She is the president of 
the Rhymers Club, of that city, which she founded several 
years ago. 

Without doubt one of the most interesting features of 
her career is the fact that the late Edward MacDowell, 
upon hearing Mrs. Van Buren’s songs (which he charac- 
terized as being the work of a person of genuine melodic 
talent), encouraged the composer to study seriously. Ac- 
cordingly, she continued her studies with Carl Schmidt, 
who may be remembered for his association with Theodore 
Thomas, and it is to him that Mrs. Van Buren says she 
owes much of her success. A number of new composi- 
tions will shortly be published by a New York house, fur- 
ther details of which will be announced at a later date. 


Mortimer Wilson Completes New Book 


Mortimer Wilson has just completed his editorial work 
upon an extended educational course for a large New 
York publishing society. This work has occupied Mr. 
Wilson's attention for the greater part of two years, dur- 
ing which time,*in addition to the analysis and other inter- 
pretative annotations, he has been obliged to include some 
150 original studies, sonatinas, suites and four hand pieces 
of his own, which were composed specially for this course. 
These piano teachers and others who have seen these 
works in proof are unanimous in saying that they are 
the most important additions to the piano teaching litera- 
ture since Hummel. Beginning with the simplest material 
possible these pieces range in difficulty through what is 
commonly known as grades one, two and three. Within 
the next few months the entire course will be upon the 
market, and these pieces alone will be hailed with delight 
by the thousands of grade teachers throughout the country. 
Besides the work above mentioned Mr. Wilson has in- 
cluded some fifty or sixty chapters upon the subjects of 
the technic of the composer and aural analysis of music. 


Katherine Galloway Sings for Sorosis 


Katherine Galloway, soprano, sang a group of songs on 
the program given by Sorosis, New Year’s Day, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. With Elsie T. Cowen at 
the piano, Miss Galloway sang exceedingly well, giving 
captivating interpretations of the following: “Spring Song” 
(Cadman), “Beware of the Hawk” (Vjctor Herbert), “A 
Lovely Maiden Roaming” (Gena Branscombe), and “Hay 
Fields and Butterflies” (Del Riego). Miss Galloway is 
one of Dudley Buck’s many professional pupils, who have 
an established place in the concert field. 


Lisbet Hoffmann Students Give Musicale 


On December 29 Lisbet Hoffmann gave a students’ mu- 
sicale at her headquarters in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
The pupils played works by Grieg, Reinecke, Bach, Schu- 
mann, Thomé, Godard and Paderewski. One of these, 
Josephine Hoffman a young girl of eleven years, has ex- 
ceptional talent, and has already gained good technical 
ability. Lisbet Hoffmann is also very busy with her class 
at the Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., which has grown 
largely in numbers this season. 


Indian Music at the Rivoli 


Indian music is forming the chief part of the musical 
program at the Rivoli this week, in keeping with the spirit 
of the principal photoplay attraction, “The Heart of We- 
tona,” a screen version of George Scarborough’s recent 
stage success. The orchestra will play selections from 
“Natoma,” under the baton of Erno Rapee. An elaborate 
score of incidental music to accompany the picture has 
been prepared by Hugo Riesenfeld, music director. Fir- 
min Swinnen will play the organ, alternating with J. Van 
Cleft Cooper. 


A Recital of Wachtmeister Compositions 

The National Arts Club of New York announces a 
recital of the musical compositions of Axel Raoul Wacht- 
meister, of Sweden, on Wednesday evening, January 15. 
The artists who will appear are Lacy Coe, violinist; 
Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor; Berta Reviere, soprano; Ruth 
Boyd, reader, and Count Wachtmeister accompanying at 
the piano. On March 8, at Aeolian Hall, the St. Erik So- 
ciety will give a program made up entirely of Wacht- 
meister works, 


Boys in Uniform to Hear Orchestra 


Under the joint direction of Max and Ira Jacobs, the Mac- 
Dowell Orchestra will give a concert for the boys in uni- 
form at the Community House, Ninety-seventh street and 
Riverside Drive, New York City, on Sunday afternoon, 
Jenuary 12. The Messrs. Jacobs will also appear in uni- 
orm. 











“Steinway is to the pianist what 
Stradivarius is to the violinist.” 
—Joseph Joachim. 
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are now holding auditions for their 
winter concert series. All those de- 
siring to perform, and all composers 
who wish hearings, kindly communi- 
cate at once with the Chairman of the 
Program Committee. 
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for their return 
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document from the hand of that most illustrious Ameri- 
can, whose sudden and unexpected death occurred only a 
few hours after his lines had awakened the heartiest ap- 
plause of the evening. The letter was as follows: 


Roosevelt’s Letter 


IT cannot be with you and so all I can do is wish you godspeed. 
There must be no sagging back in the fight for Americanism, 
merely because the war is-over. There are plenty of persons who 
have already made the assertion that they believe the American 
people have a short memory and that they intend to revive all the 
foreign associations which meet directly interfere with the complete 
Americanization of our 

Our principle in this fe should be absolutely simple. In_ the 
first place we should insist that if the immigrant who comes here 
in good faith becomes an American and assimilates himself to us, 
he shall be treated on an exact equality with every one else, for 
it is an outrage to discriminate against any such man because of 
creed or birthplace or origin. 

But this is predicated upon the man’s becoming in fact an 
American and nothing but an American, If he tries to keep segre- 
gated with men of his own origin and separated from the rest of 
America, then he isn’t doing his part as an American. 

There can be no divided allegiance here. Any man who says 
he is an American, but something else also, isn't an American 
at all. We have room for but one flag, the American and 
this exeludes the red flag, which symbolizes all wars against iberty 
and civilization just as much as it excludes any foreign flag of a 
nation to which we are hostile. 

fe have room for but one language here and that is the 
English language, for we intend to see that the crucible turns 
our people out as Americans, of American nationality, and not 
as dwellers in a polyglot boarding house; and we have room for 
but one soul loyalty, and that is loyalty to the American people. 


Elizabeth Marbury Describes Society’s Work 


Mr. Quimby then introduced Elisabeth Marbury, who 
spoke forcibly, describing the purposes and work of 
the society, and speaking especially of its intention of 
doing its utmost in support of American music and mu- 
sicians. All this was very good and interesting in itself, 
but the audience had paid to hear a concert, and these 
various events had consumed nearly an hour, with more 
than half the program still to come. Mme. Alda, of 
the Metropolitan, introduced as “not an American, but 
one dear to Americans through long association,” sang 
Mme. Butterfly’s entrance from Puccini’s opera of that 
name, assisted by a chorus of women from the Metro- 
politan, and followed it with “Un bel di” from the same 
work. Maestro Setti conducted the orchestra. This 
number, done in costume and with light effects, was 
perhaps the brightest spot of the evening. Julia Arthur 
then recited “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” to 
music with splendid results. It was not her fault that an 
entirely incompetent conductor could not keep the or- 
chestra anywhere near her in the verses. The audience 
joined loyally in the choruses. This, too, was an excel- 
lent number. After Miss Arthur came David Bispham, 
who, with the composer, Arthur Bergh, at the piano, sang 
“The Congo, a Study of the Negro Race,” to words by 
Vachel Lindsay. All Mr. Bispham’s vocal and inter- 
pretative art, splendid as it is, could not make this 
“vocal fantasie,” as it is called, which lasted some quar- 
ter of an hour, seem other than dull and dreary. Per- 
haps heard in a smaller hall it might be acceptable, for 
the vast proportions of the Hippodrome kill all except 
the broadest effects. Then followed Marcia van Dres- 
ser, charming in appearance as always and excellent in 
song, doing “At the Edge of the Sea,” by the late Tom 
Dobson, a song by Dwight Fiske, and Hageman’s fine 
“Do Not Go, My Love.” And to end the program 
came John Powell, pianist, playing first “The Quiet 
Hour,” by an American composer called on the pro- 
gram “David Gregory Mason.” Oh, Daniel! where is 
thy fame? Indeed, it was a quiet hour, quite inaudible 
in the bustle and talk of the outgoing audience, for it 
was long after eleven. Then he played MacDowell’s 
“Shadow Dance” delightfully and closed with his own 
“Pioneer Dance,” a rugged, sturdy work of early West- 
ern days, which gained him a full round of applause 
and a recall notwithstanding the lateness of the hour. 
Finally, Al Jolson, who had been expected to “sur- 
prise” the audience by singing George Cohan’s “Over 
There,” didn’t arrive, which was less of a surprise than 
if he had come, and the orchestra played the best 


American war song to the backs of the departing audi- ° 


ence. 


Rachmaninoff Soloist with Orchestra 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, distinguished Russian composer 
and pianist will make his first appearance as solo- 
ist with orchestra in New York since his _ recent 
arrival in America at the New York Symphony 
Society’s concert in Aeolian Hall; Sunday afternoon, 
January 12, when he will play his own concerto No. 
3 for piano with orchestra. Mr. Damrosch and _ his 
organization wil! give Schubert’s C major symphony, and 
the (program will close with the symphonic poem, “Phae- 
ton,” by Saint-Saéns. This concert will mark the opening 
of the Symphony Society’s second series of eight Sunday 
afternoon concerts. Following this concert the orchestra 
leaves for a ten day tour to visit Rochester, Detroit, Day- 
ton, Columbus, Cleveland, Oberlin, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Philadelphia. Upon its return to New York the series 
of symphony concerts for children will be resumed in 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday morning, January 25. On the 
same afternoon, the orchestra visits Brooklyn to give a 
concert in the Academy of Music, with Hulda Lashanska, 
soprano, as soloist. The Sunday afternoon subscription 
concerts in Acolian Hall will be continued on January 26, 
when Mme. Lashanska will again be the assisting artist. 


Little Nina Gabrilowitsch a Philosopher 


Nina, the tiny daughter of Clara. Clemens and Ossip 
Gahrilowitsch, is a very philosophical child. While spend- 
ing a few weeks in New York, preparatory to going to 
their home in Detroit, Mme. Clemens became ill with 
influenza. For a time her case puzzled the physicians, but 
later she improved to such an extent that it was considered 
safe to move her to Detroit, where her recovery con- 
tinues steadily, though slowly. As a result Mme. Clemens 
may not be able to give any concerts until at least the 
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very end of the season. As is well known, she is a most 
energetic woman and chafes under the yoke of her 
enforced inactivity. Mme. Clemens was complaining 
about this inactivity in the presence of her daughter. 
“T’m so sorry you're sick, mother dear,” said the little 
girl, “and I wish I could do something to help you get 
better again so you could go away to your concerts like 
you always do. But as long as you had to be sick, mother, 
aren’t you glad you've got a little girl to help take care 
of you and keep you company?” 


Ornstein Plays “Funeral March” in 
Honor of Late Colonel Roosevelt 


The following telegram reached the Musica, Courier 
at the hour of going to press and speaks for itself: 

Detroit, 5 Scheel 6, 1919. 
Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New Y ork: 

Leon Ornstein’s recital before a was a veri- 
table triumph. Ornstein proved himself one of roy greatest virtuosi 
Detroit has heard. Negotiating with Hanson for another recital 
March” in 
It_tovched 

Devoe. 





this spring. Ornstein played Beethoven's ‘Funeral 
honor of the po B American lying dead at Oyster Bay. 
the audience James 


Three Artists on Fifth Biltmore Program 


The fifth Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will be 
given in the grand ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, on 
Friday morning, January 10, at eleven o'clock. The artists 
appearing on this occasion are Marie Rappold, soprano; 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Giovanni Martinelli, tenor. 


Levitzki to Play with Philharmonic 


Mischa Levitzki, the pianist, will be the soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, at 
Carnegie Hall, on Saturday evening, January 11. He will 
play the Beethoven concerto No. 3, in C minor, op. 37. 


Wylie Sends Greetings from Italy 


Will H. Wylie, Jr., sends the Musica Courter a post 
card from Bologna, Italy, expressing Christmas and New 
Year gregtings. 


Nie. 
OBITUARY 
Franz Kohler 


From Erie, Pa., comes the announcement of the death 
of Franz Kohler, the violinist and conductor of the for- 
mer symphony orchestra of that city. He was born in 
Clinton, Iowa, February 20, 1878, and spent his early boy- 
hood in Erie. Later he went to Europe, and, after com- 
pleting his musical education abroad, became first violinist 
of the Pittsburgh Orchestra under Victor Herbert and 
later under Emil Paur. He occupied that position for 
fourteen years, and when the Pittsburgh Orchestra finally 
was dissolved, Mr. Kohler accepted the chair of music at 
Oberlin College in 1910, where he continued for the en- 
suing three years. He founded and directed the Erie 
Symphony Orchestra, and gave artistically successful con- 
certs with that organization. 

Some months ago Mr. Kohler suffered a severe nervous 
breakdown, which finally became so serious that he had 
to give up his profession and was removed to a hospital, 
where he died on December 22. He is survived by his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs, Anton Kohler, and a brother,. Ar- 
thur J. Kohler. 

Mr. Kohler, by dint of his unusual musical ability, his 
charming personality, and unwaveringly kind disposition 
toward everyone with whom he came in contact, had en- 
deared himself immeasurably to the townspeople of Erie, 
a fact which 1s proved by the half column of editorial 
obituary printed by the Erie Daily Times, an article full 
ef eloquent and feeling remarks of endearment and regret. 
In its regular obituary notice, the Erie Evening Herald of 
December 23 remarked: “Many friends will follow the 
remains of Franz Kohler to the grave, and many will be 
the tear which will be shed over his bier.” 


Jacob Medvedieff 


Jacob Medvedieff, aged forty, a tenor formerly of the 
Petrograd Opera, died last Thursday at Lincoln Hospital, 
New York, following an appendicitis operation. He came 
to this country a few years ago with his wife, Mme. 
Rozovskaia, soprano of the Kieff Opera, on a tour that 
had for its purpose the introduction of Jewish folksongs. 
He made frequent public appearances and sang often for 
charity. He also wrote music, one of his latest composi- 
tions being “The Eternal Flame.” 


Max Schultz 


Max Schultz, a well known Cincinnati musician and 
leader of the viola section of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, died of heart trouble at his home in Mt. 
Auburn, Cincinnati, on the morning of New Year’s Day. 
He served as assistant conductor’ under Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald, former director of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, and two seasons ago conducted a series of concerts 
at the Zoo, a loca! amusement park. Mr. Schultz was 
forty-four years old. He is survived by his widow. 


Vittorio Mingardi 
Vittorio Mingardi recently died at the Hospital of 
St. Vittore, in Milan, Italy. He began his professional 
career as a conductor, but gave up the musical end for 
the managerial field, being general director of the La 
Scala, Milan, for nine years as representative of that 
theatre’s principal patron, Viscount of Modrone. 


Anna Novaes 


Anna Novaes, mother of Guiomar Novaes, the pianist, 
died suddenly at her home in Sao Paolo, Brazil, shortly 
after returning from a visit to her daughter i in New York. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


HENRI FEVRIER, FRENCH COMPOSER, HEARS 
HIS OPERA “MONNA VANNA” IN CHICAGO 





Galli-Curci Sings Her Season’s Farewell in “Linda” and Is Applauded to the 
Echo—Charles Fontaine Excellent in His First American Faust— 
Baklanoff’s Tonio a Distinct Success 


“Samson and Delilah,” Monday, December 30 


The second performance of the season of “Samson and 
Delilah” brought forth the same cast heard previously 
here, including such artists as John O'Sullivan, Carolina 
Lazzari, Gustav Huberdeau, Marcel Journet and Constan- 
tin Nicolay. Louis Hasselmans conducted. One of the 
features of the opera was the ballet as performed by 
Pavley-Oukrainsky and their own ballet. Principals and 
orchestra were all that could be desired. 


“Linda,” Tuesday, December 31 


The seventh week of the Chicago Opera was marked 
by the farewell appearance for the season of Amelita 
Galli-Curci, who was to make her final bow as Dinorah, 
but the sudden indisposition of Octave Dua made the 
presentation of last year’s most successful revival an im- 
ossibility, and “Linda” was repeated with the same cast 
Reord previously. The last of the year is always a popu- 
lar night with theatregoers and the vast auditorium was 
packed from pit to dome. The great coloratura soprano 
was in splendid fettle and was applauded to the echo by 
her admirers who are legion here. Between the second 
and third acts Mme. Galli-Curci sang the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” and the performance in every other respect was 
meritorious. Mme. Galli-Curci left the following day for 
her concert tour, which will take her all through the 
Middle West, starting in Evansville, Ind., and she will 
rejoin the Chicago Opera Association next month at the 
Lexington Theatre in New York, which organization gave 
her the chance to win fame in America. 


“La Giaconda,” Wednesday, January 1 


A gala performance was given New Year's night, when 
Rosa Raisa, Alessandro Dolci, Giacomo Rimini, Carolina 
Lazzari, Cyrena van Gordon, triumphed again in “La Gia- 
conda” before a sold-out house. Polacco conducted and 
once more his presence at the conductor’s desk added 
much to the performance. 


“Monna Vanna,” Friday, January 3 


Henri Fevrier, who arrived in Chicago recently to be 
present at the world’s premiére of his opera, “Gismonda,” 
which will be given at the Auditorium under Campanini’s 
haton, on Tuesday evening, January 14, was present at 
the first performance here this season of his “Monna 
Vanna.” Seated in the directorial box with Mrs, Cam- 
panini and two other guests, Fevrier bestowed on the 
principals applause on many cccasions, thus displaying 
publicly his entire satisfaction over the work of the sing- 
ers, orchestra and conductor. Mr. Fevrier’s contentment, 
however, was not shared by a great majority of the audi- 
ence, which was rather cool. Mary Garden returned thin- 
ner, both in form and voice. John O’Sullivan, who has 
been heard now in many roles, deepened the good impres- 
sion made previouslf, and his Prinzivalle ranks among 
his most notable presentations. He looked handsome, 
youthful and his portrayal was in accordance with tradi- 
tion. He scored a personal and deserved success. George 
Baklanoff, greatly improved since last season, gave a splen- 
did account of himself as Guido. His delineation of the 
part was remarkable and showed unmistakable study of 
a very difficult and ungrateful role, which through his 
treatment was made an object of pity and won the sym- 
pathy of the public. Vocally, too, the noted Russian bari- 
tone exhibited his mastery to its full extent. He colored 
his voice with many shades to suit “the words to the ac- 
tion and the action to the words,” as Mr. Shakespeare 
would have said. Gustav Huberdeau was capital as Marco. 
The French bass is one of the most popular singers in 
Campanini’s roster, and that popularity has been won 
through the hard tabor of a most conscientious artist. 
He sang gloriously and made a pathetic figure as the old 
father—a part in which Huberdeau is without peer. Nico- 
lay was a well voiced and malicious Trivulzio. The bal- 
ance of the cast was similar to the one heard in other 
seasons. Charlier was a tower of strength with the baton 
and under his guidance the opera was given an illumina- 
ting reading. After the second act Campanini tried his 
best to awaken the enthusiasm of the audience, making 
an impromptu speech from the stage, surrounded by John 
O'Sujlivan and Charlier, with Mary Garden in the center, 
and giving with the orchestra in honor of Henri Fevrier, 
the “Marseillaise,” which was listened to with the audi- 
ence standing. In order not to cause any jealousy, the 
“Brabaconne,” led by Charlier was also played; likewise, 


with Campanini directing, “God Save the King” and the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 


“Faust,” January 4 (Matinee) 


A new Faust made his appearance on the Auditorium 
stage inthe person of Charles Fontaine. On second 
acquaintance, Mr. Fontaine, who had made a successful 
Chicago debut ae Des Grieux in “Manon,” deepened the 
very favorable impression then produced. His Faust is 
manly even though boyish, and his interpretation of the 
part has a note of originality, even if built on tradi- 
tional lines. Mr. Fontaine carries himself with ele- 
gance and his stage deportment has the charm that 
makes his Faust a romantic personage before whom the 
capitulation of Marguerite has a raison d’étre. The 
new tenor has a so called “facile” yoice which climbs 
high altitudes with the utmost ease, and for that reason 
he poured out voluminous top notes in the prologue, in 
“Je t’aime” of the Kermesse scene, in the “Salut De- 
meure”—one of the big hits of the afternoon—and in 
the duel scene. Fontaine's success at the hands of a 
very large audience was emphatic. Marguerite was 
again entrusted to that stellar French soprano, Yvonne 
Gall, one of the beauties of the operatic stage and one 
who knows how to act as well as to sing. Her rendi- 
tion of the “Jewel Song” caught the fancy of the pub- 
lic, and at its conclusion she received thunderous plau- 
dits. The Mephisto of Marcel Journet has been imitated 
by others—the highest mark of flattery. Auguste Bouil- 
liez essayed for the first time here the role of Valentin. 
A scholat, the Belgian baritone knows most of the 
secrets of the difficult art of singing, as was evinced by 
his singing of the “Invocation.” The Siebel of Pav- 
lowska was in many respects meritorious vocally, but 
histrionically it left a great deal to be desired. Good 
to look upon as the forlorn hoy, Miss Pavlowska, who 
really presents a good one as the Page in Romeo, 
makes the one in “Faust” too fidgety, too giddy and 
especially too self centered. Decidedly the part does 
not fit in this young artist's brilliant repertoire. Desire 
Defrere was again in the picture as Wagner and Berat 
as Martha. The orchestra and chorus, under the flexi- 


NEW YORK CONCERT 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, January 9 


Arthur Loesser. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
ayugnery Society of New York. Afternoon. Carnegie 
all. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


Adelaide Fischer. Song recital. Afternoon. Chalif 
Hall. 
Friday, January 10 
Biltmore Musicale—Marie Rappold, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Jacques Thibaud, soloists. Morning. Bilt- 


more Hotel. 
— Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
* Hall. 
Saturday, January 11 
Mannes Orchestral Concert. [:vening. 
Museum of Art. 
Beethoven Society. Afternoon. 
Orchestral Concert. Evening. 
of Art. 
tits nape Orchestra. Afternoon. Carnegie 
all. 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Mischa Levitzki, 
soloist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
ey Society of New York. Morning. Aeolian 
all. 


Metropolitan 


Plaza Hotel. 
Metropolitan Museum 


Sunday, January 12 


Efrem ae Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Hall. 

Symphony Society of New York—Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
soloist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—Raoul Vidas, so- 
loist. 


John McCormack. Evening. Hippodrome. 


Monday, January 13 


Yolanda Mero. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 
tii Farrar. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall. 
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ble baton of Louis Hasselmans, did creditable work and 

added to the enjoyment of the afterndwn. 

“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” Saturday Evening, Janu- 
ary 4 


Dora Gibson, the English dramatic soprano, made 
her operatic debut in Chicago as Santuzza in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” Though naturally very nervous, she 

roved that she was a routine opera singer, one who 
ae the business ef the role and made a favorable im- 
pression on the large audience. She has a voice of 
wide compass, especially pleasing in the upper register. 
Miss Gibson’s second appearance next Saturday night, 
as Aida, is awaited with interest. The newcomer was 
ably ‘surrounded by Lamont, a well voiced Turiddu; 
Maguenat, a forceful Alfio, and Paviowska, a coquettish 
Lola. Polacco gave another of his sterling readings, 
and he and his orchestra were the stars of the first bill. 

In “Pagliacci,” Baklanoff essayed for the first time 
here the role of Tonio. His portrayal is a creation of 
his own. Dressed in a black domino and wearing a 
mask he appeared before the curtain to sing the pro- 
logue, which he did without moving a muscle until close 
to the end of his monologue, when he signaled for the 
raising of the curtain. As Tonio he appeared later cos- 
tumed like a village simpleton wearing an enormous 
bouquet of paper flowers, and his makeup revealed the 
perfect idiot most convincingly to the listeners. His 
conception of Tonio is a masterpiece that probably will 
cause much discussion, as Baklanoff left the beaten 
and the so called tradition was completely ignored. 

lis Tonio is well worth seeing. Vocally the Russian 
baritone was equally good. John O'Sullivan was again 
the Canio, this time singing mostly in Italian. In splen- 
did form the gifted tenor sang the “Lament” admirably~ 
and created a furore. At the close of the scene he was 
recalled alone many times, but later generously shared 
the other calls with his colleagues and Conductor Stu- 
rani. He sang the entire role equally well and made a 
lasting impression. Histrionicallye he made much of 
the part and won many new admirers. Anna Fitziu 
distinguished herself. as Nedda, singing the “Balatella” 
better than she ever did before and winning in it a 
huge success. Miss Fitziu has sung the role so often 
that more extended comment is unnecessary. Defrere 
in good voice did well by Silvio, and the Beppo of Oli 
viero was satisfactory. The voices of the chorus sound 
ed especially fresh and the good ensemble of the per- 
formance was in no small measure due to Giuseppe 
Sturani, who,at the conductor's desk has for several 
seasons looked after the destiny of this opera. During 
the performance the writer was informed that Rosa 
Raisa had been taken to Michael Reese Hospital to 
undergo an operation for appendicitis, which postpones 
the American premiére of “Loreley,” announced for 
next Monday evening, when the opera will be “Isa- 
beau.” Rene Devries. 


Tuesday, January 14 
Leopold Godowsky. Piano recital. 
gie Hall. 
Berkshire Quartet. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Wednesday, January 15 
aes | asa of New York. Evening 
all. 
Paula Pardee. Piano recital. 
Wachmeister Recital. Evening. 


Evening. Carne- 


Carnegie 


Aeolian Hall. 


National Arts Club. 


Rabaud a Member of the Institute 


A telegram to the Musica, Courter last week an 
nounced that Henri Rabaud, conductor of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, had been elected a member of the French 
Academy. A later dispatch shows this to have been erro 
neous. The body to which Rabaud had been elected was 
the Institute of France. Election to the Institute (in the 
section of Fine Arts) is one of the highest distinctions 
conferred upon composers and musicians. The members 
are chosen to fill vacant places by their colleagues who are 
already members of the Institute. Rabaud was one of the 
five new members chosen and the only conductor. 
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OPPORTUNITIES - 





ACCOMPANIST, soon to be discharged 
from the U. S. Army, desires engage- 
ment by March 1, 1919. Educated under 
the best masters, experienced and best 
references. Address “D. S.,” care of 


PIANIST wishes 
with professional 
singer as accompanist for rehearsals and 
concert work. Address “R. A. M 
Musica Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, N. Y. 


to become associated 
violinist, cellist or 


” 


care monthly installments. 





Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New 


KNABE PIANO FOR SALE~—Ebony {| WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER, 1010, 
baby grand; in perfect condition; $500. 
Will accept $100 cash and balance in 

Address 56 West 

68th street, New York City. 


teachers of Voice Culture, Violin, Organ 
and Piano. Salaries $1,000 and board 
each, THe Interstate TEACHERS’ 
Acency, Macheca Building, New Orleans 





York. 
MUSICIANS—A well organized amateur 
symphony orchestra of long standing, 
centrally located in New York, offering 
full club privileges to its members, is 
desirous of increasing its membership. 
Advanced amateurs wanted. Write, 








stating age, instrument played, and quali- 


A PROMINENT NEW YORK VOCAL TEACHER offers a rare opportunity for one or two young singers 
with voices of exceptional quality to study under her in preparation for either opera, concert or 
oratorio. A splendid chance for a talented singer, who meets all the requirements but who is handi- 
capped financially, to receive the best instruction possible in New York. 
Address: “P. V. T.,”’ 
Care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 








fications, “J. A. K.,” Room 611, World 
Building, New York, 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is well 
on in its second year of its 

service be 
received a 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of 
preciation received, The service of the bureau 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as le, but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts —Editor’s Note.] 


“Parsifal” 


“Is it true that some of Wagner's operas are to be sung at 
the Metropolitan Opera House this season? Will ‘Parsifal’ be 
sung on Good Friday? Was that the last opera that Wagner 
wrote?" 

It is understood that some of the Wagner operas may be given 
this winter at the Metropolitan, but no definite announcement has 
yet been made. It would appear doubtful about a Good Friday 
performance of “Parsifal.” is was the last opera that Wagner 
wrote and it was first produced in 1882, the year before the great 
composer's death. He was working on this opera when he lived in 
Naples, but the noises of that city were distracting and interrupted 
his work, He was advised to go to quiet Ravello, ‘way up on the 
mountain above Amalfi, overlooking the Gulf of Salerno, with 
Paestum and the Greek temples on the opposite shore, But even 
in this out of the way spot it was not easy to find the seclusion 
he required, The Palumbo Hotel, where he lived, had many guests, 
coming and going every day, and in so small a house it was quite 
impossible for Wagner to remain isolated, After a short sojourn, 
he reluctantly returned to Naples, but left with Mme. Palum 
a written appreciation of the beauties of this charming spot and 
his regret at being unable to remain for a longer time. This testi- 
monial, framed and hanging in the drawing room of the Hote! 
Palumbo, is a valued possession to which the attention of visitors is 
regularly directed. 


Christmas Carols 


“Can you tell me whether Christmas carols have been much 
sung in this country until this winter? Of course I know 
from books that they have always been sung in England, but 
never heard of their being done here until now. here did 
the idea originate?” 

Christmas carols were sung last year in some parts ot the coun 
try, but this year the number of communities taking advantage 
of this custom was largely increased. There is no doubt but that 
the great development of music, more or less traceab'e to the war, 
has much to do with carol singing as it has with community 
singing. Of course the Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
C. M. Tremaine, director, has been the great factor in propagating 
the movement throughout the country, and this movement promises 
to be permanent. It appears at the present time that all the people 
want a chance to sing. The idea is said to have originated in 
Detroit. 

As you say, carol singing has been an English custom for years. 
It is, however, an entirely different affair from what is being done 
here. In England the carols are sung by the so called “waits,” 
untrained villagers who expect to receive money or a supper with 
beer for their efforts. It is unpleasant for any one possessed of 
a musical ear to have to listen to their rude noises. Here, the 
singing is under the direction of musicians, the carols are rehearsed 
anc the result is musical. Last year the carols were greatly en 
joyed, They have been sung by the pupis ef church schools under 
the direction of, or connected with, the Episcopal Church for many 
years, the writer having heard at different times and places many 
of the old English favorites, such as “Oh, Little Town of Beth- 
lehem,” “God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen,” and “Good King 
Wenceslaus”—the latter belonging to St. Stephen's Day, Decem 


ber 26, 
Chopin, an Opera 


“I am a great reader and many novels recently have had 
much about music in them. Often the hero or heroine are 
going to the opera and usually the opera mentioned is one with 
whose name I am familiar. But just now in a book, the scene 
of which was laid in Italy, is mentioned one of which I had 
never heard. Some Americans were staying in a town and 
talked of the opera for which they had taken a box, and the 
name of the opera was ‘Chopin.’ Is there such an opera, and 
if so who wrote it?” ; 

There is an opera of that name. It was written by Giacomo 
Orefice and made quite a success when produced in i901. “Chopin” 
is a “strange work that deals in fanciful fashion with the Polish 
composer's life.” The melodies of the opera are taken entirely from 
Chopin's music. 


Feist Song 


“It may interest you to know that in arranging a program 
of songs the other day, I took for one group the six Feist 
songs so prominently displayed in the Musica Covrizr — 
‘Women of the Homeland,’ ‘Sing Me Love's Lullaby,’ ‘The 
Voice of Love,’ ‘Love, Here Is My Heart,’ ‘The Radiance of 
Your Eyes’ and ‘Over There,’ The audience was greatly pleased, 
applauding vociferously. What do you think of my idea?” 
You idea was very clever and we pass it along for the benefit of 

other program makers, 


Samaroff Gives Critics “Food for Thought” 


Olga Samarcff, the pianist, thinks critics are not always 
just in their criticisms, although, in her own case, she 
attributes much of her success to the fair minded and 
helpful comments which were made on her work. Re- 
garding the reviewers, Mme. Samaroff has this to say: 


One hears and reads so much about the unjustness of musical 
critics to the artists, and while undoubtedly much of what they 
say is true, I am still waiting to hear and read about the music 
critic who does so much to help encourage the young artist. j 

Personally, I have always felt that a critic was well within his 
rights to say exactly what he thinks of any artist's performance, 
however great that artist may be. It is ron when a critic gives 
expression to something which I feel is not his honest conviction, 
or publishes something which he infers, or imagines, but doesn't 
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really know, that I believe an artist ig justified in feeling antag- 
onism. 

_ As for myself, my experiences in the early stages of my career 
in this respect have been so happy that I have seldom had cause 
for complaint. Most of the criticism I have received has been of 
such a nature that it has really been of assistance to me in helping 
to point out the spots in my work that were in need of re-enforce- 
ment, and has helped me to get a good perspective of my work, It 
was a critic—Philip Hale, a Boston-——-who has really been respon- 
sible for the making of my career. I had been advised not to 
attempt concert work in America without getting some European 
notices first, and as my finances precluded such a possibility, I was 
rather discouraged. owever, by a lucky chance, | secured an 
engagement in Boston, and when Mr. Hale, after hearing me, 
wrote, “At last—a woman with a soul who can play the piano,” it 
was one of the forces that secured an extensive tour for me. 


Boise Inspired by Godowsky Art 


The people of Boise, Idaho, had one of the rarest privi- 
ieges given them in hearing Leopold Godowsky on the 
evening of December 9. Nineteen years ago Godowsky 
made his initial appearance here, and he saw as decided 
a change from a mere “burg” as one could imagine in so 
many years. Boise was exceedingly fortunate* in once 
more getting this super-artist to appear in the city, and 
those who heard not only applauded but marveled at his 
art. 

Marguerite Hughes, as assisting artist, was very pleas- 
ing and left a most favorable impression of her skill as 
a violinist. 


Elmira Audience Wildly Applauds Althouse 


Before an enthusiastic audience in Elmira, N. Y., on 
December 8, Paul Althouse once again proved that he has 
a splendid, big, dramatic voice, which is capable of cli- 
maxes of great vitality; on the other hand, its quiet moods 
and restraints are exquisite in effect. Mr. Althouse’s bal- 
lad numbers showed a beautiful lyrical quality and were 
full of charm. He also sang several war songs with great 
spirit. It was difficult for this noted artist to satisfy his 
audience, for extra number after number had to be given, 
and yet it wanted more! 


A New Home Coming Song 


Martha Miner Richards, who several years ago was well 
known as a soprano soloist in New York and has since 
been the head of the voice department of the Louisville 
Conservatory of Music, Louisville, Ky., has now returned 
to New York. One of Mrs. Richards’ first acts upon her 
return was to sing for the wounded soldiers at the De- 
barkation Hospital, Fox Hill, Staten Island, the particular 
feature of her program being a new song just issued by 
Muntzinger & Dilworth, called “When I Come Home to 
You.” The words are by J. Will Callahan, who wrote 
“Smiles,” and Frank H. Grey wrote the music. It made a 
wreat hit with the boys. 





Emily Benham Goes Overseas 


Emily Church Benham, who has been the correspondent 
for the Musicat Courier at Columbus, Ohio, has gone to 
Paris under the auspices of the “Over There” Theatre 
League to participate in the entertainment of the soldiers. 
Miss Benham is a concert pianist, a pupil of Lhevinne and 
Wilezek in Berlin, and a popular young musician in her 
home city. During her stay overseas, Helen Pugh Alcorn 
will be the Mustcat Courter correspondent in Columbus. 
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Music on My Shelves 


There is always the danger of taking for granted that 
a thing is well known if it has been heard or seen once 
or twice; whereas, people forget very quickly, and 
musicians are no exception to the rule. This is espe- 
cially true of American music, because it is published 
in such large quantities every year that, unconsciously, 
artists have adopted the slogan “Off with the old, on 
with the new,” as their motto. And though it is neces- 
sary to keep abreast with the times, we are getting into 
the absurd habit of regarding as old the publications 
of a few years back. And so, in writing of American 
publications, I shall take the same attitude that I have 
toward foreign ones, and mention those that, while not 
always hot from the press, are not widely known, and 
ought to be of interest to some musician. 

For instance, I consider “The Bird,” by Dwight 
Fiske, one of the best concert songs of recent years. 
It is fine, both in musical and literary content, has that 
atmosphere that comes from the perfect blending of 
text and music, and is vocal—three essentials of every 
song. It is most effective in high key. Kurt Schindler 
has given us two lovely songs in “The Lost Falcon” 
and “Rondel,” the latter especially charming for a man. 
Walter Kramer has been consistently himself and at 
his best in his two songs, “Green” and “Tears,” the 
latter written to Arthur Symons’ exquisite poem. 
William Arms Fisher has given us a fine dramatic song 
in “I Heard a Cry”—the text by Sara Teasdale—and a 
real contralto lullaby’ in “Swing Low.” One of the 
best and most vocal lullabies in recent years is “Pirate 
Dreams,” by Charles Huerter. It is equally effective 
for both soprano and alto. Marian Bauer has given 
us a big, stirring song in “The Minstrel of Romance,” 
and James P. Dunn’s “The Bitterness of Love” is also 
fine. “Thy Dark Eyes to Mine,” by Charles T. Griffes, 
is unusually lovely, and two sentimental songs in negro 
dialect-—“My Rose,” by Deems Taylor, and “Treat Me 
Nice,” by John Carpenter—would always make a hit on 
any man’s program. HENRIETTA STRAUS. 
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MRS, SACHA VOTICHENKO, 
Wife of the Russian composer and virtuoso of 
the Tympangn, as she appeared at the Costume 
Ball on New- Year's evening at the Hotel des 
Artistes, New York, 
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Cottlow Makes Correction 


The Musicat Courier has received the following com- 
munication from Augusta Cottlow: 

Bronxville, N. Y. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

n a recent interview published in the Musicat Courier, your 
representative evidently misunderstood one important point which 
I emphasized rather strongly. I was quoted as saying that I had 
found a general lack of thorough foundational work in the teaching 
of American teachers in particular. This failing [I am sorry to 
say I have found, not merely in America, but in Europe as well, 
where the general inclination with few exceptions seems to be to 
load the American students with as much repertoire as they can 
acquire (with little regard as to their technical equipment) in the 
year or two which the average student has to spend abroad. There- 
fore, I could not place the American teachers alone in this class, 
especially as there are so many excellent teachers in this country. 
Thanking you for making this correction and with best wishes for 
continued prosperity to the Courter in the coming year, I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Avucusta CottLow. 
December 17, 1918. 
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Making America Musical 


We are at last beginning to realize that music is an 
important factor in the life of a nation. The war has 
taught us that it is not a luxury or a fad, but a neces- 
sity; and we are taking steps in the right direction 
when we establish community choruses and municipal 
orchestras, and plan not only for municipal opera 
houses but a national conservatory. Yet it seems to 
me that there is still one step further to go if we are 
to strike at the root of the evil, and that is to convince 
our educators and the value of music as a cultural force. 

Hitherto, we have adopted the absurd attitude of 
either merciless criticism or maudlin sentimentalism 
toward the American musician, especially the com- 
poser. We have either accused him of superficiality, 
plagiarism and lack of culture, or we have lauded him 
as an unappreciated genius, and bitterly assailed those 
critics and artists who disagreed with us. But never, 
by any chance, have we considered the fact that he is 
merely the victim of a false system of education—a 
system that made, and still makes, him choose between 
his art and that mental discipline that comes from the 
routine of daily study in schools; a system that recog- 
nizes literature alone as essentia! to culture, and con- 
temptuously dismisses the other arts as mere drawing 
room accomplishments. 

And so you will find in our conservatories a great 
deal of talent combined with an appalling lack of 
knowledge and training in subjects other than music; 
and in our high schools and colleges, many brilliant and 
erudite minds, which need that finer, subtler culture 
that only the imaginative arts can give. The result is 
that our talent often runs to seed, because it has been 
deprived of the necessary mental stimulus, and our in- 
tellectual life is colorless, because we have either ig- 
nored or suppressed the emotions. The wonder is that 
we have produced any musicians or artists at all. The 
more honor to them, that in spite of the handicaps with 
which we have loaded them, they have pressed for- 
ward bravely and uncomplainingly without hope of re- 
ward or understanding. HEeEnrretta StTRAUuS. 
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